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Che Independent, 


AN ILL-KEPT SECRET. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





SPRING has come, though nobody yet knows it— 
Nobody but I and pert Miss Briar, 
Briar Rose, and Mrs. Willow Tree. 
They are secret-keepers, but they show it, 
For each blushes red as you pass by her, 
Blushes guilty red for all to see. 


And the Robin knows it also, bless him ! 
He came back as soon as he suspected, 


And he hops and flicks and winks and chat- 
ters, 


Till the veriest ow] that flies would guess him 
Full of seerets which he fears suspected, 
Secrets touching other people’s matters. 


And the Tulip knows it, and the Crocus, 
For I heard them whispering to each other, 
In the drowsy darkness where they hide 
them: 
“Some one knocked. Who was it? Knocked, 
and woke us. 
Surely, Mother Spring has come, my brother.” 
And they roused the Daffodils beside them. 


And the Winter guesses. Dark and grimly 
Frowned his icy face, and fierce his growling 
As an angry lion’s, couched to bite her, 
As the dainty Spring all fair and trimly 
Brushed him by, and fled before the howling 
Winds and cold sleet which he flung to 
fright her. 


We all kaow it, and each glad tale-bearer 
Speeds the happy news, too good for keeping. 
Winter scowleth wrathfully and curses ; 
Robin gossips loud to each wayfarer ; 
Willow blushes, Crocus can’t help peeping, 
And I tell the secret in these verses. 





THE SILVER SPRING, 
AND ITS SPIRITUAL LESSONS. 





BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


I aM sitting on this March day under a 
warm, golden sunshine by the banks of the 
Silver Spring, in Florida. For several hours 
our little steamer threaded its tortuous way 
up the Ocklawahaw, amid dense forests of 
cypress and palmetto. The venerable 
cypresses, with their flowing gray beards of 
moss, gave a somber gloom to the scenery. 
Suddenly our boat turned off into the bright 
and beautiful Silver Creek, where the water 
isso perfectly transparent that we seemed to 
befloating on air. Eight miles of this translu- 

*.cent navigation brought us to the fountain- 
head of the crystal creek in this marvelous 
Silver Spring. It is not only the gem of 
Florida, but one of the wonders of Amer- 
ican scenery. I bend over the side of our 
little boat and look sheer down forty feet, 
and the shell-covered bottom seems only an 
arm’s-length off! A penny lying on the 
bottom is distinctly visible and the hand- 
Writing on the envelope of a letter is plainly 
seen! Not one particle of gross earth sullies 
the pellucid purity of this deep, cool spring, 
Which is itself the birthplace of yonder fast- 
flowing little river. 

As I look down into the magic mirror 
that reflects the tree-tops, I begin to repeat 
to myself these words: ‘He showed mea 
pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, 
Proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb.” These words set me upon a 
Meditation. If our Master were beside this 
bright fountain to-day, with his disciples, 
What a parable he would draw out of these 
Pearly depths! He found his texts every- 
where, Looking at the golden pitcher which 
the priests,used in the Temple, he cried 


aloud: ‘‘If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink! He that believeth on 
me, as the Scripture hath said, out of bis 
belly shall flow rivers of living water.” No 
emblem was more often employed by the 
Great Teacher, and in the descriptions of 
Heaven itself we are led beside the living 
waters. ; 
_ The first thing that strikes me here to-day 
is the fullness of the fountain. This Silver 
Spring sends forth a body of water that 
amounts to more than an hundred hogs- 
eads in a minute. The issuing creek is 
ways full to the brim. Midsummer heats 
ever diminish it. Beautiful emblem of 
hat fullness of mercy in God that furnishes 
edemption for all sinners who seek it; and 
f that fullness of grace in Christ Jesus 
a the myriads of his disciples! We run 
ry when we cut off our heart-connection 
with Jesus. This is the secret of the spirit- 
al declension of many a churchmember. 

e is out of communion with Christ. He 
o longer draws by prayer and by the activ- 
ties of faith from the Great Reservoir. 
*« Because I live, ye shall live also.” As 
soon as a Christian finds himself growing 
ull and dry, as soon as he loses his relish 

for his Bible and his closet, his prayer-meet- 
fing, and the active duties to which he 
pledged himself, let him take the alarm. 
He has “‘ forsaken the living fountain, and 
is hewing out for himself a broken cistern, 
‘that holds no water.” He is attempting to 
jlive on the mire and dregs of a dried-up 
experience. The water is not there. The 
recovery of such a backslider is not to be 
secured by the prayers of the church, or the 
preaching of his pastor, or by the advent of 
a ‘‘revivalist”; but by the return of his own 
soul to his own Saviour. He must go back 
to Christ in humble confession, and establish 
a new connection with Jesus, as the one 
only Fountain of all grace and strength. A 
geniune and powerful revival in a church is 
simply the outwelling of a Silver Spring 
from the hearts and lives of Christ’s brother- 
hood, and the outflow makes a blessed irri- 
gation of the surrounding community. If 
Christians kept in constant communion 
with their Fountain-head, there would be no 
necessity for a revival. Oh! my soul, may 
thy every vein be filled with this quicken- 
ing flow, so that my leaf be ever green, and 
my life be like yonder orange tree, laden 
with golden fruit! 

2. The next truth that bubbles up from 
this crystal spring is that the purity of the 
stream comes from the purity of the fount- 
ain. As we sailed up the Silver Creek, we 
observed that the whole stream was trans- 
parent as glass until it mingled with the 
more turbid waters of the Ocklawahaw. 
So the life of a truc child of God is pure 
and holy as long as it flows out of Christ. 
This is the only “higher life.” As soon as 
a Christian runs into conformity with the 
world his conduct becomes riled and mud- 
dy. His whole life is discolored. He has 
ceased to be ‘‘ peculiar and separate from 
sinners.” The sand and slime of a sinful 
world are too much for the crystalline char- 
acter which grace begets, and he becomes 
polluted. The word “sincere” significs 
transparent. His clear honesty of purpose 
and purity of aim and singleness of heart 
for Christ’s glory are all muddled with a 
new and unclean contamination. He is no 
longer holy. ‘Nobody ‘“‘comes thither to 
draw” from him, as I see the people come and 
fill their buckets from this sweet, cool 
spring. He cannot purify and refresh others, 


the crystal quality of that stream that flow- 

eth out of God and the Lamb. Itis a sug- 

gestive fact that in proportion as Christians 

ally themselves to sin and the sinful, in the 

same degree do sinners draw away- from 

them when they want help and spiritual 

good. Keep thyself pure!” 

I observe, too, how free this silver fountain 

is. Yonder poor Negro freedwoman fills 

her bucket from the cool spring. Our New’ 
York nabob, who has come to visit the won- 

derful waters, quaffs a delicious tumbler 
also. The same fact I observe in Brother 
Moody’s multitudinous meetings. Rich and 
poor, cultured and illiterate are cleansed by 
the same atoning stream from Christ. They 
all drink too of him with the same relish. 
Ho! every one that thirsteth! come ye to 
the waters! No man perishes for want of 
an atonement. None need die of thirst 
while the well-spring gushes out from Cal- 
oo see whence this wonderful 
spring issues. Its source is invisible. The 
water steals in quietly and without cessa- 
tion. So, blessed Jesus, may thy unseen 
Spirit feed the depths of my inmost heart 
with perennial grace and love and courage 
and holy joy; and then shall my life be- 
come more like unto that celestial stream 
that proceedeth out of the throne of our 
enthroned and glorious Head! 

FLORIDA, March 3ist, 1876. 





ALEXANDER TURNEY STEWART. 
BY CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 








WE Americans worship wealth for the 
same reason that the Persians worshiped 
the sun. Itis the only apparent cause of 
happiness and the only source of honor. The 
law prohibits any other permanent distinc- 
tion. A man may leave a fortune to his 
descendants; but he can leave them nothing 
else. Titles of distinction are prohibited 
by the Constitution, landed estates cannot 
be entailed in a family; but wealth may be 
handed down from sire to son for genera- 
tions. Itis not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that the great aim of an American 
should be to accumulate riches, for 
riches confer honor, respect, and fame 
in a greater degree than in any other 
country of the civilized world. Our rich 
men are our most famous men, and those 
who acquire their own wealth attract more 
attention and respect than those who inherit 
their fortunes, for the very natural reason 
that what most excites the admiration of 
the world is the mystery of the means by 
which the thing that the world most covets 
was gained. Men who make the most 
money, not those who possess the most, are 
the objects of our highest admiration. It 
is very natural, therefore, that the public 
should feel a lively interest in the personal 
history of a man like Alexander T. 
Stewart, who, by his own personal efforts 
in the course of half a century, succeeded 
in accumulating the largest fortune ever 
possessed -by any merchant in any part 
of the world. It dazzles the imag- 
ination to contemplate the possibilities 
of enjoyment which may lie in the posses- 
sion of fifty millions of dollars; and it puz- 
zles the reason of an ordinary toiler after 
riches to try to comprehend the methods 
by which sueh an immense pile of wealth 
could be accumulated. Yet Mr. Stewart 
‘was by no means an occult operator. 
Whatever he did was done openly, and 
there was no attempt at mystery in any of 


any other man might have done. Only, all 
the conditions which rendered his success 
possible could not have been combined in 
the career of any other man; and, therefore, 
he alone could do what he did. It has been 
assumed and said that Mr. Stewart could 
have attained eminence in any other career 
as well as in that of a dry goods merchant. 
But it is not at all probable that he could, 
for all the peculiarities of his character and 
the circumstances of his life tended and 
helped to make him just what he was; 
and, in any other walk of life they might 
have failed. He had a special talent 
for administration, and would have suc- 
ceeded in the direction of almost any 
kind of business; but his special talent 
was so distinctly in the direction of dry 
goods that it is not-at all likely that he could 
have achieved the same success in any 
other. His actual talent was for dealing in 
the fabrics required for women’s clothing, 
and in no other city in the world was there 
so enticing a field for the exercise of this 
talent as in New York, where he made his 
venture in trade. In 1823, when he first 
landed upon the shores of the New World, 
he had no definite plans; and, having 
some money and a little learning, his first 
employment was that of teaching, and, but 
for an accident, he might have died re- 
nowned for scholarship, instead of wealth. 
He might have died a Magliabechi, instead 
of a Midas; a Camoens, instead of a Creesus. 
But he followed his true vocation, and by 
never departing frgm it, by never permit- 
ting any capricious fancies to lure him from 
it, he gained eminence—a higher one than 
he had ever dreamed of or imagined possi- 
ble; for it is not conceivable that the un- 
demonstrative young Irishman who laid in 
his first stock of cheap calicos and em- 
; broidered muslins in the little shop in Broad- 
way, next door to the then famous fancy 
store of Jo. Bonfanti, could have looked 
forward to the time when his yearly sales 
of merchandise should more than quadruple 
the sum of the entire expenses of the 
National Government of that period. No, 
he was too wise and earnest a man ever to 
have any wild ambitions.. He merely did 
the best he could and improved the oppor- 
tunities as they occurred. He never over- 
stepped the boundaries of his fortune, and, 
therefore, he never failed. He attempted 
nothing which he did not know himself 
capable of accomplishing. 

Of course, Mr. Stewart has been greatly 
misunderstood and misrepresented, as all 
men are’ who become famous by their 
achievements. How strangely misrepre- 
sented he has been and how little his char- 
acter was understood are shown by the 
numerous biographies of him which have 
been published since his death, no two of 
them agreeing in the essential points of his 
history, and some of them even giving him 
aname he never bore. Asan example of 
the wild fictions which have been pub- 
lished about the great merchant recently, 
the following is taken from a biography of 
him in The Tribune: 

“A friend of Mr. Stewart related an 
anecdote Lesterds, which showed the meth- 
ods that the merchant adopted, when carry- 
ing on a small business, to increase the num- 
ber of his customers. Mr. Stewart made 
inquiries among his friends, and learned the 
name and residence of the leader of fashion- 
able society in the city, and also the church 
that she attended. He then sought out the 
sexton of the church and leased a pew di- 
rectly in front of that of the lady. Regu- 











for he is not clean himself. He has not 


his business transactions. What he did 


larly, Sunday after Sunday, thereafter he 
sat in his seat and took part in the worship. 
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A few months passed, and one Sunday, as 
the con ation was about leaving the 


church, it suddenly began to rain. The 
fashionable Jady had a carriage; but the 
sidewalk between the church r and the 


roadway was wide, and she ro de | irreso- 
lutely at the door upon perceiving the drops 
of rain, dreading injury to her conlly dress. 
The frequent mists and rain of Ireland had 
caused Mr. Stewart to form the habit of 
carrying an umbrella on all days io the 
year, pea eee ore oe Phis Cea eat sing 
i, he told the lady he would shelter her be 
neath it until she could walk to her carria 
if she would accept the service. The proffe 
was accepted, he took her to the cadens, 
and was heartily thanked. The followin 
Sunday, after the service, she addresse 
him, and again thanked him for his kind- 
ness. A short conversation followed, and 
occasionally on Sundays that succeeded, as 
they were coming out of church, a few 
words passed between them. While talk- 
ing with a member of the church, one day, 
the lady learned Mr. Stewart’s occupation, 
and the next time she met him said: 


** «Mr. Stewart, have you any articles at 
our store that you think I would like to 
uy? 


© * No," He replied; ‘I don’t think I have 
anything.’ 

“**T would like to aid you in your busi- 
ness in some way. 


*** You can in this way. I have noticed 
that your coachman exercises your horses 
every day, and you not caring always to 
take a ride, 1 presume, the carriage is fre- 
quently empty. If onthe days when you 
do not wish to use the carriage you will 
order your coachman to take it to my store 
and remain in front of the store for half an 
hour you will do me a good turn.’ 

‘The lady was amused by Mr. Stewart’s 
suggestion and cheerfully granted the re- 
quest. The frequent appearance of the 
carriage in front of the store and the pre- 
sumptive presence of the fashionable owner 
of it within the store was soon noticed by 
other women, and Mr. Stewart’s scheme 
was speedily successful. Carriage after 
carriage stopped before the store, and the 
stream of fashion was started that has since 
run ceaselessly in and out its doors.” 

Of course, no friend of Mr. Stewart could 
ever have told so dishonoring a story as 
this, and no one who had any knowledge 
of his personal traits and of his moral up- 
rightness would for a moment believe it. 

A few years ago Mr. Stewart, while 
taking me through his down-town store 
and pointing out the different departments 
of that immense establishment, was induced 
by a little incident to remark that he re- 
membered distinetly the first piece of goods 
he sold after opening his store on Broadway, 
nearly fifty years before. 

‘“‘T really knew nothing, about dry goods 
then,” said Mr. Stewart; ‘“but I had bought 
some cheap calicoes, and had hung a piece 
out at the door to attract customers, as was 
the way with store-keepers in those days. 
My only assistant was a young man who 
had been a salesman in Division street. The 
first customer who came in was a woman, 
who asked the price of the calico, and then 
asked if it would wash. ‘ Certainly it will,’ 
said the young man; and with that assur- 
ance the customer made a purchase. When 
shé had left the store, I said to the sales- 

an: ‘Why did you say that calico would 
wash, when you know very well that it 
won't?) ‘Why,’ said the fellow, we al- 
ways do; forif we didn’t we couldn’t sell 
any goods.’ ‘Now mind what I say,’ I 
said to my salesman. ‘If you ever again 
make a misrepresentation to a customer, I 
will discharge you immediately. If I can- 
not do business honestly, I will give up and 
do something else.’ ” 

This was the beginning of Mr. Stewart's 
success. It was the foundation of his for- 
tune, the keynote of his career as a mer- 
chant; and it was introducing into the busi- 
ness, where he was an acolyte, a principle 
which no one had then invented, or, at 
least, applied to dealings over the counter. 
The young Irish adventurer then taught 
the commercial community of New York 
the profitableness of perfect integrity in 
trade. He adopted the one-price system, 
which has now become general; and his 
store soon became a famous resort, because 
customers knew they could depend upon the 
representations made to them and that they 
need waste no time in the attempt to beat 
down prices. 

Those who can remember the different 
changes that Mr. Stewart’s business under- 
went as it grew in volume know that he 
never resorted to any device of any kind 
beyond the legitimate and ‘rational one of 
advertising in the daily and weekly papers, 
to attract customers. He neverhad any signs 





on his stores nor permitted any display of 
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goods in his windows, and the instance 
which he mentioned of hanging out a piece 
of showy, cheap calico when he opened his 
first store was, the only time he ever made 


any external display of any kind. Is it 
credible, therefore, that a man beginning 


his. business with a determination to deal 
honestly andsquarely and to avoid all the 


tricks for attracting attention could éver 


| have descended to the meanness “and knav- 


ery of the act which The Tribune attributed 
to him in the extract we have given above? 
The ruling characteristic of Mr. Stewart’s 
conduct appears to have been on all occa- 
sions a super-refinement of manners. He 
was low-voiced, quiet, and undemonstra- 
tive, and the very antipodes of the typical 
Irishman. He had an instinctive dislike of 
everything that was loud, showy, or false, 
and to attribute to such aman an act of such 
brazen impudence as that of seeking the 
acquaintance of a lady by hiring a pew in a 
church to which he did not belong, for the 
purpose of persuading her to join him in 
putting a fraud upon the public, is as ab- 
surd as it is cruelly unjust. 

It is remarkable that, while so much idle 
gossip is published in relation to the early 
career of Mr. Stewart, some of the well- 
known and characteristic facts in his histo- 
ry are altogether overlooked. To the great 
majority of the people he was a mythical 
person, sorarely did he ever put in an ap- 
pearance in public; and, as he would never 
consent to sit for his portrait, there were 
few besides his own private circle of friends 
and business acquaintances who knew how 
he looked. The great conqueror after 
whom he was named ordered that no one 
but Lysippus should make a statue of him; 
but Mr. Stewart was more particular than 
the Macedonian. He would permit no one to 
paint his portrait or make a model of 
his head, for the reason, it has been said, 
that he did not wish to be remembered as 
an old man. Once he did consent to sit 
for his portrait to Mr. Rossiter, who had 
been commissioned by Mr. Wright, a for- 
tunate cotton speculator during the war, to 
paint a large picture containing portraits of 
the prominent American merchants then 
living. But the cotton speculator failed, the 
picture was not completed, the artist died, 
and Mr. Stewart got possession of the por- 
trait, which was not a good one, and, it is 
said, destroyed it. He was not, properly 
speaking, a patron of art and his esthetic 
tastes were not among his strong points; 
but he was one of the most munificent pic- 
ture-buyers living and he paid prices 
for modern works of art which had 
never been equaled. He bought the works 
of famous artists, and he paid for them as 
he paid for the favorite styles of goods. He 
bought Meissonier’s ‘‘1807,” as he did Du- 
bufe’s ‘‘ Prodigal Son”; and he also bought 
Gerome’s ‘“‘Roman Chariot Race” and 
Huntington’s ‘‘ Republican Court.” So he 
had in his gallery some of the best pictures 
of the modern schools. But he showed his 
good sense and his familiarity with the liter. 
ature of art by not attempting to purchase 
any of the works of the ‘‘old masters”; for 
he knew it was not only impossible to obtain 
them, but that they possessed no value as 
works of art when they were removed from 
the walls they were painted to decorate. 

There was a general idea entertained that 
Mr. Stewart was a profound classical 
scholar; though what ground there might 
be for such an impression the public had no 
means of knowing, as he published nothing 
by which his literary ability or his scholar- 
ship could be tested. Mr. Godwin said, in 
his speech at the meeting of the Union 
League Club, called to pass some resolutions 
on the death of Mr. Stewart, that ‘‘it was 
honorable to him and a strong mark of 
character that he kept up his classical 
studies when immersed in such manifoid 
and delicate operations. Mr. Stewart once 
met the speaker in the street and asked him 
how Mr. Bryant was getting along with his 
translation of Homer. When the reply 
‘Regularly fifty lines a day’ was given, 
Mr. Stewart said: ‘That is precisely my 
quantity of Greek.’’ 

But precisely what Mr. Godwin under- 
stood the words to mean he did not say. It 
could not have been that Mr. Stewart meant 
that he also translated fifty lines of Greek 
every day, and he could hardly have 


meant that he read that quantity. Glad- | 


stone found time to write his ‘Juventus 


Mundi” 
Homer in. History” while, 
the affairs of government; but then he had 
the early preparation of his Greek studies 
at Oxford, which Mr. Stewart lacked. 


Greek was not of much importance to a 
dry-goods dealer; but French was,.and Mr. 
Stewart spoke French easily, An old dry- 
goods jobber told me that he found, in buy- 

ing of foreign importers, Mr. Stewart could 

make better bargains, because he had the 
advantage of talking fluently with the 
French merchants in their own language. 

The stories that have been so commonly 
told about Mr. Stewart’s early career in this 
country and of his giving so much of his 
time to the duties of a pedagogue can 
hardly be true. He told me that he 
opened his store in Broadway in 1823, 
and, as the burial certificate gives that 
date as the year of his landing in New 
York, he could not have spent much 
time in teaching after he landed. In men- 
tioning some of the incidents of his early 
life here he made no allusion whatever to 
his ever having been ateacher. It appears 
from the burial certificate that he was born 
in Lisburn, Ireland, in 1804, and that his 
parents were both natives of that country. 
In one of the biographical articles recently 
published ‘his name is given as Alexander 
Thompson. But he was named Alexander 
Turney, after his maternal grandfather, 
from whom he received the small capital 
which he brought to this country and with 
which he was enabled to commence busi- 
ness. 

When he built the first part of his down- 
town marble store, on the site of the old 
Washington Hotel, on the corner of Broad- 
way and Reade street, he also built a five- 
story brick house on the latter street, which 
he designed for a boarding-house for his 
clerks, that they might have a home of their 
own, and be saved the temptations and dis- 
comforts which are the ruin of so many 
young men in such a city as New 
York. But the scheme did not succeed 
and he gave it up. It was just then 
that the ‘‘bread riots” occurred in New 
York, and when the country was suf- 
fering from one of those periodical de- 
pressions of business which happened so 
freely in the so-called specie-paying times. 
The city was full of idie and vicious men 
and there was great suffering among the 
poor; and Mr. Stewart, to alleviate the mis- 
eries of the starving multitude, converted 
his clerks’ boarding-house into a soup-kitch- 
en, where free dinners were served out 
daily to all that applied, Mrs. Stewart and 
some of her friends superintending the cook- 
ing and distribution of food. At that time 
Mr. Stewart lived in one of the houses in the 
Depau Block, in Bleecker street, and he was 
the leading dry-goods dealer of the city, as 
he was when he died, though his down-town 
store was not a third of the size it is now 
and his up-town store had not been dreamed 
of. 

Although Mr. Stewart’s «esthetic tastes 
might be questioned, so far as paintings 
and sculptures were concerned, no one 
would question his tastes in relation to the 
ethics or the esthetics of the table. He 
took great delight in giving dinner parties 
and in having at his table men of intellect- 
ual rank and superiority, and his connois- 
seurship in wines was beyond a cavil. Ire- 
member sitting next to him at a splendid 
dinner, once, when he entertained me by an 
account of some curious sherries and 
Madeiras that he had just bought at the 
sale of some collector’s effects in Cincin- 
nati. His knowledge on the subject was 
extensive and accurate, and he repeated 
nothing at second hand. As he sat there 
sipping a few drops of Prince Metternich’s 
‘blue seal,” which he recognized by the 
flavor, and scanned the ménz, printed in 
crimson letters on a slip of gold-colored 
satin, he looked, in contrast with the rest 
of the company, like a bird of paradise or 
a golden pheasant feeding among a flock of 
turkey-gobblers. 

It has been said that Mr. Stewart was 
superstitious—that he believed in lucky 
days, in lucky numbers, in lucky omens, 
and in lucky people; and it is not at all im- 
probable, for he was a rationalist, and 
rationalists are always superstitious, or, at 
least, they are always ready to accept the 
inevitable, It is reported that he believed 











in the common superstition that when thir- 
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teen persons sit at dinner together one of 
them will be sureo die ina 
and that, in consequence, hé all avoided 

having that number at his table, But'a 

man cannot avoid his fate. He ad invited 

fourteen persons to dinner a short time 

since; but it was discovered, when it was 

too late to add to the number, that only 

thirteen were present, and that a lady re- 

marked that there would soon be a death 

among-them. 

What will be Mr. Stewart’ s place in his- 
tory it is not necessary now to predict; and, 
in truth, it would be hazardous to predict 
that he will have any place at all. The pub” 
lic remembers those by whom it is remem- 
bered. No one can hope for immortality on 
the score of his riches. Everything depends 
upon the use they are put to. If Mr. 
Stewart had remained in Ireland, he would 
have been raised to the peerage, as other 
British millionaires have been, solely on 
account of their millions. But here we 
make no provision for perpetuating the 
names of our men of wealth. They must 
do that themselves. Stephen Girard 
will be remembered by his college in Phil- 
adelphia, John Jacob Astor by his library in 
New York, Johns Hopkins by his college in 
Baltimore, Cornelius Vanderbilt by his 
university in Tennessee, and George Pea- 
body by his endowments of scientific 
museums at Yale and Harvard. James Lenox 
is preparing a memorial for his name in the 
museum on Fifth Avenue, which he intends 
bestowing upon the public; but what Mr. 
Stewart may have done or intended toward 
keeping his memory green remains to be 
seen. For the present his name is well en- 
titled to all the honors which have been be- 
stowed uponit. He has beena good citizen, 
an honest man, and a consistent benefactor 
tothe public, as well as a successful mer- 
chant, and he deserves well of the com- 
munity. Not the least of the good things 
that may be said of him is that he did not 
come here to gain a fortune, and then go 
back to Europe to squander it. He was a 
thorough New Yorker, he had full faith 
in its magnificent future, and he certainly 
did as much as any of his contemporaries 
toward adding to its grandeur and making 
it the great city of the New World. 

Many anecdotes might be recounted illus- 
trative of his character; but there is no 
room for them at present It is to be hoped 
that, in justice to his memory, his executors 
will place the necessary materials, which 
must be abundant, in the hands of some 
competent person, that a trustworthy biog- 
raphy may be given to the world of a man 
whose career was so full of instruction and 
who stood so distinctly on his own pedestal 
that he ought not to be lost in the crowd of 
ordinary mortals, 








THE TRIAL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTERS. 


BY PROF. ©. M. MEAD. 





Ir there be, on all hands, a sincere desire 
to ascertain the exact truth and to do exact 
justice toward all parties in any way con- 
cerned in the Plymouth Church troubles, it 
cannot but be that continued discussion in 
a friendly and candid spirit will tend to do 


f good. On the other hand, it can only do 


harm when the discussion is made to deal 
in wholesale denunciations, in covert insin- 
uations, in imputations of unworthy mo- 
tives, in dragging private conversations and 
newspaper rumors into public notice, and 
in sarcastic conjectures as to what others 
intend to do in the future. Every man and 
every body of men should be presumed to 
mean what they profess to mean, until there 
is evidence of insincerity. 

As one who knows what the Andover 
movement means, I desire to point out one 
mistaken assumption which underlies nearly 
all the criticisms that have been passed 
upon it by the late Council and some of its 
more prominent members. 

That mistaken assumption is this: That 
the Andover Church asserted the right to 
take part in the trial of a member or officer 
of another church. The Andover Church 
never made any such claim, And yet the 
assumption that such a claim had been 
made or implied is the main or sole ground 
of the advice given by the late Council to 
Plymouth Church to reject. the Andover 
invitation, The Council’s committee on 
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the Andover letter says: ‘‘ This proposal 
; must be ‘understood as implying 
that a rejection of it by this church will 
give to the Andover Church a right to call 
an ex parte council for the trial of charges 
against the pastor or any other member of 
this church.” By the phrase “‘ pastor or 
any member” the Council showed that they 
conceived the Andover proposal to be aimed 
at Mr. Beecher asa member and officer of 
Plymouth Church, Now, whether the rejec- 
tion of the proposed mutual council con- 
fers on the Andover Church the right to 
call an ex parte council is one question; 
whether either the proposed mutual or the 
possible ex parte council could interfere 
with the discipline of Plymouth Church is 
quite another question. On the latter point 
allare agreed. All are agreed, moreover, 
that in certain contingencies the Andover 
Church may call a council without the co- 
operation of Plymouth Church. The only 
question is: For what purpose may such a 
council be called? Some say it may be 
called simply to admonish Plymouth Church 
to do something by way of removing the 
scandal. Others say it may be called for 
the purpose of inquiring whether Plymouth 
Church has done its duty with regard to 
the scandal; and, in making this inquiry, 
may indirectly inquire into the character of 
the pastor. 

Now, a good deal of confusion will be re- 
moved if we observe the distinction between 
aman’s standing as Congregational minister 
and his standing as a member or officer of a 
eal church. Whether the late Council and 
the most of its apologists recognize this 
clear distinction seems to me very doubtful. 
Itis certain that the Andover proposition 
has been treated by them as if there were 
no such distinction, and as if none such 
could have been in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the Andover Church. It is de- 
nounced because it looks toward ‘‘a pro- 
cess of discipline involving a member of 
another church.” The Council’s commit- 
tee, in their report on the Andover letter, 
say: ‘The ‘third way of communion,’ as 
it is called, cannot and must not be con- 
strued as conceding to one church a right 
to try or to propose to take part in the trial 
of charges against any officer or member of 
any church.” Now, in these days, when 
certain critics of the Advisory Council 
have been accused of setting up a man of 
straw to throw down, one may perhaps be 
pardoned for suggesting that this elegant 
figure very aptly characterizes the objection 
brought against the Andover movement on 
the ground that it is an interference with the 
discipline of the local church. Andover 
never claimed any such right. 

It is one thing to try a man as a member 
or officer of a church, and quite another 
thingto try aman who isa member or of- 
ticer of a church. The court presided over 
by Judge Neilson spent six months in try- 
ing a man who zs both member and officer of 
Plymouth Church; but that court did not 
try him as such. If he had been found 
guilty, it would still have been left to Ply- 
mouth Church to determine whether he 
should be tried by them as a member and 
officer. Now, it would have been as pre- 
cisely proper for the Council to issue a 
fulmination against the civil court for try- 
ing a member and officer of Plymouth 
Church as it was for them to fulminate 
against Andover for what it had done. 

Take another illustration. The Boston 
Platform says (p. 71), respecting an associ- 
ation of Congregational ministers: ‘If 
One of its members, whether a pastor or a 
minister without charge, is guilty of an of- 
fense for which he should be deposed from 
the ministry, it may not only exclude him 
from its fellowship, but may bring the mat- 
ter to the notice of the church to which he 
18 responsible.” In accordance with this 
Principle, the New York and Brooklyn 
Association has taken steps looking toward 
an investigation of the charges against Mr. 
Seecher, the issue of which investigation, 
if the charges are sustained, must be the 
exclusion of Mr. Beecher from the Asso- 
Cation. This, then, would be a trial on 
the part of the Association of a manwho is 
& member and officer of Plymouth Church. 
Why, then, did not the Council issue a 
Solemn declaration against this ‘dangerous 
infringement of the liberty of the local 
church”? Simply because the Association 
had not proposed to try Mr. Beecher as an 
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officer of Plymouth Church, but as a mem- 
ber of the Association. ; 
Quite as clear and still more importan 

is the distinction between a man’s relation 
as a member of the Congregational ministry 
and his relation as a member or officer of a 
local church. The Boston Platform (p. 65, 
8g.) says: ‘‘ While those whom the church 
chooses and ordains to be its pastors and 
teachers are, by virtue of their office, 
preachers of the Gospel, laboring in word 
and doctrine, the work of preaching is not 
exclusively a function of church officers. 
Fit men, not bearing officein any church, 
but giving themselves to the work of 
preaching, have always been recognized 
among us as ministers of the Word. The 
ministry, therefore, includes, all who are 
called of God to preach the Gospel and are 
set apart to that work by ordination.” And 
then the Platform proceeds to give six 
reasons why it is necessary to recognize ‘‘a 
class of ministers not holding office in any 
church.” This necessity might be shown 
even more forcibly than the Platform 
shows it; for the Platform makes no 
mention of the ministers who are merely 
acting pastors—i. @, not officers or members 
of the churches to which they minister, but 
hired temporarily to supply the pulpit. Yet 
much less than one-half of the Congrega- 
tional churches have settled pastors, the 
majority being supplied by acting pastors. 
Add to these the ministers without charge, 
the evangelists, the theological and college 
professors, the secretaries of religious 
societies, the editors, and others, who are 
everywhere recognized, by virtue of ordina- 
tion, as Congregational ministers, and we 
find that out of the whole number, 3,300, 
only 912 are pastors of churches, and of the 
912 many are not members of the churches 
of which they are pastors. Now, all these 
3,300 men received and retain their min- 
istertial status and prerogatives from the 
community of the Congregational churches, 
through the medium of ecclesiastical coun- 
cils. The churches, as represented in the 
councils, expressed and gave to these men 
their fellowship, introduced them into a 
well-defined body of men, having a well- 
defined standing, became responsible for 
them, and pledged to them their sympathy 
and support. Even though ordination be 
defined as the setting apart by a local 
church of one man as an Officer of that 
church, yet even this is not Congregation- 
ally done unless a council approves the 
choice; and every council which thus co- 
operates with a church in ordaining a pas- 
tor does something destdes making him pas- 
tor. In the name of the Congregational 
churches of the land it recognizes him as a 
Congregational minister, receives him as 
such into Congregational fellowship, and 
gives him a standing by virtue of which he 
is ever afterward reckoned as a fit man to 
preach the Gospel and administer the 
ordinances of the Gospel wherever he may 
be. 
Now, the simple question is whether the 
churches, in their associate Congregational 
capacity, can take away what the churches 
give. They cannot discipline and excom- 
municate a member of a local church; for 
the churches as a body never made him such 
a member. They cannot depose a man 
from the pastorate of a local church; for it 
belongs to the local church to dismiss its 
own pastor. But to say that the churches 
which freely and as the result of their own 
examination have received a man into their 
fellowship as a minister of the Gospel can- 
not withdraw what they conferred is sim- 
ply monstrous. If we are to accept the doc- 
trine apparently propounded by the Coun- 
cil and its apologists, a Congregational min- 
ister, once recognized as such by the 
churches and enjoying, the privileges and 
advantages of such recognition, must be 
allowed to continue to enjoy these privileges, 
however unworthy, until the church of 
which he is a member—though it may be 
two thousand miles off and may be utterly 
incompetent to initiate proceedings in the 
case—chooses to take the matter up. And, 
according to the Council’s doctrine, if the 
church to which an accused minister be- 
longs is for any reason. unwilling to  insti- 
tute an investigation, all the churches of 
the land are tied hand and foot. They are 
permitted, nay, obliged, by virtue of the 
original recognition of him as a fit man to 
preach the Gospel, to be held responsible 





for him, in the estimation of the public, as 
a worthy minister; but they are not per- 
mitted, however anxious for it they may be, 
to inquire whether they ought not to with- 
draw a recognition ,of which the minister 
may be no longer worthy. 

If this is the ripe fruit of Congregational 
principles, we must not wonder if our 
fellow-Christians of other denominations 
are somewhat severe in their criticisms of 
our polity. But this is not Congregation- 
alism. Because it is in itself proper and is 
generally assumed that the church of which 
an accused minister may be pastor will itself 
take steps to call a council to investigate the 
the charges, it does not follow that when 
such achurch neglects its duty, or when 
the accused man is only acting pastor, or 
not a pastor at all, the framers of our plat- 
forms ever intended that in such cases the 
accused man should be practically shielded 
from all trial. And yet this is virtually the 
condition our churches are in, according to 
the late Council. The plan of indirection, 
above referred to—viz., the plan of disfel- 
lowshiping the minister by disfellowshiping 
his church—is a crooked and unworthy mode 
of procedure, and, moreover, cannot be 
applied to the thousand cases in which the 
accused minister is neither pastor nor 
member of the church to which he minis- 
ters. Ministerial associations have no juris- 
diction over their members as pastors or as 
ministers, but only as members of the asso- 
ciations. Even though expelled from an 
association, the minister is still a Congre- 
gational minister until disfellowshiped by 
the same authority (a council) which first 
invested him with his ministerial character. 
Moreover, membership in an association is 
purely voluntary, and no association can 
touch one who does not belong to any. 

The conclusion is obvious. In the case 
of a minister accused of misdemeanors, 
which the church to which he ministers 
cannot or will not take'steps to have prop- 
erly and thoroughly investigated, the right 
must inhere in the churches, as a body, of 
instituting an investigation by means of a 
council called by some other than the delin- 
quent church. 
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Do not the wild waves, ever lost and lonely, 
Against the dark, dumb rocks their fate de- 
plore? : 
And strive they not, in far mid-ocean, only 
To greet some genial shore ? 


For lack of verdure and sweet, clinging roses, 
Are not earth’s vast and dreary deserts sad ? 
Sighing for time, which some pale hope dis- 

closes, 
When they shall, too, Be glad ? 


Do not lone mountains rise, a-chill and aching, 
Till from their deep hearts burst impatient 
fires, 
Longings insatiate all the stillness breaking 
With fierce and high desires ? 


And the thrilled soul—strange silences ascend- 
ing, 
Wrapped in more awful loneliness, profound, 
And vast as widening spaces, never-ending— 
Faints for some friendly sound. 
Yet skies breathe o’er the waves, calm consola- 
tion ; 
The sun’s warm glory cheers the barren sod ; 
Dear comfort falls on all His lone creation, 
And every soul has God. 
or 


THE MAJORITY CONSCIENCE AND 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Mr. GLADSTONE, in his work on ‘‘ The 
State in its Relations to the Church,” rea- 
soning from the postulate of state personal- 
ity, in distinction from that of the people 
composing the state, derives therefrom the 
doctrine of state religion as a duty. The 
kind of religion to be established by the 
state ‘‘must be that of the conscience of 
the governor or none.” Though meaning 
the parliamentary and royal conscience in 
favor of the Church of England, he, never- 
theless, admits that the same principle 
would equally apply to the conscience of a 
Mohammedan or Pagan prince. Not what 
is true, but what ‘‘the governor” thinks, 
furnishes the rule for a state religion. He 
must, of course, follow his own opinions, 
and, hence, place the seal of his’ authority 
upon the religion which he thinks to be 
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Some who have participated in the dis- 
cussion of the school question in this coun- 
try claim for the so-called ‘‘ majority con- 
science,” as compared with that of a dis- 
senting minority, just what Mr. Gladstone 
so strenuously asserted in behalf of ‘‘the 
conscience of the governor.” They simply 
substitute the former for the latter con- 
science. In both cases the conscience is 
legal and official, and not simply advisory 
and argumentative, 

Stated syllogistically, the argument 
stands thus: The majority ought to rule; 
those Protestants who demand religious in- 
struction and worship in the public scaools 
by reading King James’s version of the 
Scriptures are the majority; therefore, these 
Protestants ought to rule. Nothing can be 
more conclusive than this reasoning, if we 
admit the premises. But if either premise 
is false or needs to be materially modified, 
then the conclusion is not quite so obvious. 


There is no doubt that Protestants, taken 
as a whole, are much more numerous in 
this country than any other class of relig- 
ionists; and in this sense there is no objec- 
tion to calling it a Protestant country, 
Christianity under the Protestant form is 
the prevalent religion of the land. We 
should, however, bear in mind that Pro- 
testants, understanding by this term the 
churchmembership of the various Protest- 
ant sects, do not embrace one-quarter of 
the whole population of the United States. 
If they were unanimous in the opinion that 
Bible-reading and religious instruction 
should be had in the public schools of the 
country, this would by no means establish 
the truth of the minor proposition in the 
above syllogism. It is well known that 
they are not thus unanimous; that large 
numbers of them adopt the theory of an 
exclusively secular education in any school 
system which the civil authority estab- 
lishes, regulates, and supports by general 
taxation; that infidels and free-thinkers 
hold the same view; and that Jews and 
Catholics object to being taxed for the 
maintenance of public schools that are 
Protestant in their character or tendency, 
The public mind is greatly divided, and so 
isthe Christian mind of this conntry di- 
vided, in regard to the school question; and 
what is the preponderant opinion of the 
people is very far from being settled. It 
will be time enough to reason from the 
majority conscience, as claimed by a certain 
class of Protestants, when the fact is estab- 
lished that this conscience represents the 
majority of the American people. 

It is well also to remember that our pub- 
lic schools are not institutions of the Gen- 
eral Government at all; but of the several 
state governments, under whose authority 
they exist. The majority conscience in 
New York State has nothing to do with the 
school question in Pennsylvania. It cannot 
overleap state boundaries without over- 
leaping its own jurisdiction. At the most, 
it is a majority state conscience. And if 
the states, asis the usual fact, remit under 
general laws the management of public 
schools to local agencies, as boards of edu- 
cation in cities and trustees in school dis 
tricts, chosen by the people, then this ma: 
jority conscience narrows itself down to a 
city majority conscience or a school-district 
Majority conscience, as the case may be. 
It does not even reach a whole state, to say 
nothing about the whole country, except 
by adding all these local majority con- 
sciences together. Whether, then, King 
James’s version, or the Douay version, or 
neither shall be used in the public schools 
would depend either upon the majority 
state conscience or upon that of local ma 
jorities. Hence, before the minor premise 
which we are now considering can be 
affirmed as the basis of a general conclusion 
in regard to our school system, we want to 
understand by a thorough canvass of all the 
states what the majority conscience really 
demands. We commend this item of 
statistical labor to those Protestants who 
assume for this conscience a specific char- 
acter as the means of proving a correspond- 
ing conclusion. 

It often happens that by simply changing 
the minor premise of a syllogism, while re- 
taining the major, we not only entirely 
change the conclusion, but also revéal the 
true character of the latter premise. Take 
the following example: The majority ought 





true. 


‘| to rule; the disciples of Thomas Paine, who 
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demand that his ‘‘ Age of Reason” shall be 
read and taught in the public schools, are 
the majority; therefore, these disciples 
ought to rule. Here we have the same 
major connected with a different minor 
premise, and, consequently, a different con- 
clusion. Are Protestants, to say nothing 
about Jews and Catholics, prepared to ac- 
cept this conclusion, and then quietly sub- 
mit to taxation for the purpose of paying 
the expenses of teaching infidelity? Who 
doubts that they would protest against it as 
an outrage? And yet the syllogism is just 
as valid when used by the disciples of 
Thomas Paine, being the majority in any 
state or any school district, as it is when 
used by Protestants, they being the major 
ity. Its logical power is precisely the same 
in both cases, unless we assume for Pro- 
testants some special right which is not 
common to all citizens. 

Take another example: The majority 
ought to rule; Presbyterians, who demand 
that the Westminster Confession of Faith 
and the Shorter Catechism shall be taught in 
the public schools, are the majority; there- 
fore, these Presbyterians ought torule. This 
might be very agreeable to Presbyterians; 
but how would it be with the Baptists, the 
Methodists, the Episcopalians, and other 
religionists, when required to pay taxes for 
the teaching of Calvinism according to the 
Presbyterian interpretation? They would 
complain of the injustice, and this is pre- 
cisely what Presbyterians themselves would 
do under similar circumstances. 

We might extend these illustrations 
through any number of syllogisms, and, by 
simply changing the minor premise, prove 
almost all sorts of conclusions. An ob- 
vious fallacy lies in the major premise, 
especially in assuming the rule of the 
majority, without any qualification. The 
rule itself supposes a society of human 
beings bound together in certain relations 
and for certain ends or objects; and it is 
undoubtedly a good rule, so long as the 
action of the majority is limited to these 
ends. A railway company is organized to 
conduct a specific business, and is by the 
terms of its charter confined to that business. 
The majority of stockholders, represented 
by the directors, may control the business 
within the limits of the objects for which 
the company exists as set forth in its char- 
ter; yet no one will pretend that the major- 
ity, simply because it is such, would have 
the right to undertake the work of Christian 
missions to the heathen and spend the 
funds of the company in propagating the 
Gospel. The answer of law and of com- 
mon sense to such a proposition would be 
that this work, however important, does 
not come within the scope of the organiza- 
tion; and, hence, that the majority cannot 
wield its powers for any such end. The 
charter itself is the constitution of the com- 
pany, and protects the rights of the minor- 
ity, by limiting the powers of the majority. 

The same principle applies to civil gov- 
ernment, organized according to the demo- 
cratic theory. The majority are entitled to 
rule within the limits of the objects for 
which such government exists; but the mo- 
ment these limits are exceeded, then the 
action is simply usurpation and maybe an 
outrage to the rights of the minority. No 
man, surely, will pretend that majorities 
under our system of government have a 
right to do just what they please.. They 
must act within certain limits or become 
oppressors. Let it, then, beshown that relig- 
ion or irreligion in any form constitutes 
one of the ends of civil government, as we 
have it in this country, and that the people 
have vested their governments with power 
to propagate one or the other; let the 
well established principles of American 
democracy in regard to religion be thus 
reversed; and then we shall grant that 
the majority conscience would have 

the legal right to suit itself, and, at 
the general expense, provide for teach- 
ing Protestantism, Catholicism, Judaism, 
Mormonism, Deism, Paganism, or any re- 
ligious or anti-religious system, not only in 
the public schools and to children, but also 
in the pulpit and to adults. It would then 
take the place of the governor’s conscience 
in the theory of Mr. Gladstone, or the 
Pope’s conscience in the theory of Roman- 
ism. It certainly would be no better, since 


we may as well have a religious pope in one 
man clothed with the civil power, as a vir- 


tual pope in many men. The unqualified 
and unrestrained power of the majority in- 
volves a principle that is fatal to the re- 
ligious rights of the minority, and leaves 
the latter without any protection against 
the abuses of power. Adopting this prin- 
ciple, we may as well at once dispense with 
constitutions and bills of rights altogether, 
and simply say that, for all things and all 
purposes, no matter what, the existing ma- 
jority may lawfully do itsown bidding and 
employ the whole power of society for its 
accomplishment. This would be a short 
cut to the doctrine of simple absolutism 
under a democratic form. Any one who 
even half understands our political institu- 
tions knows that this is not their character 
at all, and that religion in any form, as to 
the compulsory acceptance or support there- 
of, is among the things excepted from the 
jurisdiction of civil government. The peo- 
ple have seen fit not to trust even a major- 
ity to pass any law for the government of 
the whole in respect to the maintenance 
and propagation of religion. 

If, moreover, we look at the question as 
one of ethics, aside from constitutional lim- 
itations, we can hardly fail to see that this 
majority conscience, when employed in im- 
posing religious taxes and burdens upon a 
dissenting minority, is not exercising its own 
rights of conscience, but trampling upon 
the rights of others. This would be readily 
seen by Christians if the majority conscience 
were Pagan and should compel Christian 
consciences to support Paganism. Isit any 
less a wrong to compel Pagan consciences or 
any dissenting conscience to support Chris- 
tianity? The rights of conscience are indi- 
vidual and personal, and are not to be set- 
tled by the arithmetic of putting many con- 
sciences on the one side, against a few on 
the other. The conscience of a single man, 
peaceably exercised, is for him good against 
the right of the whole race to invade it by 
any compulsory process, when religion is 
the matter to which it refers. There ought 
to be room in this world for alj the con- 
sciences in it, without any encroachment up- 
on the rights of each other; and there would 
be if all men, in their relations to each 
other, would be content to exercise their 
own rights of conscience in a reasonable 
manner. This would leave every man to 
determine the religious question for him- 
self, and, as the necessary consequence, re- 
lieve every man from all impositions, bur- 
dens, taxes, or disabilities arising from the 
determination of the question by others, 
Though the rule is a simple one, it is, nev- 
ertheless, one of the most difficult things 
for bigotry to learn. The only way to learn 
it effectually is not to be a bigot. 


It is quite true that'there are some incon- 
veniences in the doctrine of private judg- 
ment on religious subjects. Yet, notwith- 
standing these inconveniences, it is much 
better than the doctrine of state judgment, 
whether in the form of the governor’s con- 
science or that of the majority. If we have 
the liability of aberration and diversity in 
the one case, we have the more formidable 
liability of oppression and injustice in the 
other. This liability of diversity is not, 
after all, a very frightful thing, since it im- 
plies individual activity. There is much 
truth, not always seen, in the following ob- 
servation of Isaac Taylor, contained in his 
‘* Essay on Ultimate Civilization”: ‘‘ Relig- 
ious differences — well defined, firmly 
maintained, and fully developed, and in 
such a condition that they are not mere 
elements, but are energies within the social 
mass—when duly attempered, stand, if not 
foremost, quite prominent among the forces 
that are carrying us forward toward a 
higher civilization.” The truth is, religion 
is just one of those things that can never be 
wisely run in the rut of the governor’s con- 
science or in that of the conscience of the 
majority, even for the sake of unity in the 
faith. By so doing we always purchase 
the unity at too high a price. The failure 
to perceive this fact is one of the funda 
mental errors of the Papacy, and of some 
Protestants who are half Papists without 
knowing it. 

God has established no visible authority 
among men, either in any single man or any 
number of men, whose decisions in matters 
of religious faith are a final law to every 
individual. Pretenses of this character, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, while un- 


premises on which oppression, in some 
form, bases its conclusion and, in view of 
which, justifies its work. Whether the pre- 
tender appears as the governor’s conscience 
or as the majority conscience makes no 
difference with the fact. Arm either of these 
consciences with the civil power, and then 
it has g power to which it almost never fails 
to add the fact of oppression. 
rr ____ 


BIBLE ALBUMS. 


BY CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN. 








Less theology and more Bible study is 
needed alike by ministers and laymen. 
Creeds and platforms are well enough in 
their place; but God’s Word is far better 
for human guidance. ‘‘ Search the Scrip- 
tures” is a divine injunction which should 
be respected and obeyed. There are few 
Eliphalet Notts living nowadays of whom 
it can be said that they had read the Bible 
through before the fourth year of their age. 
But more to be commended is a thorough 
understanding of the Bible, without any 
mechanical reading. One of the many 
ways of attaining this end is the introduc- 
tion of the Bible Album, the invention of a 
Mrs. Barbour, of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
The album consists of illustrations taken 
from Scripture and history, Nature and 
art, under which are biblical quotations, 
which serve as explanations. Thus, be- 
neath the photograph of a London hospital 
may be written ‘‘ Blessed is he that consid- 
ereth the poor,” or at the bottom of a pic- 
ture of the savages on the Island of Mada- 
gascar may be placed the verse ‘‘ So the 
heathen shall fear the name of the Lord.” 
The sight of a church suggests ‘‘I will fill 
this house with glory saith the Lord of 
hosts.” A table with the Scriptures on it 
reminds one of ‘‘Seek ye out the Book of 
the Lord and read.” A verse of Scfipture 
may by a little reflection be applied to 
almost any object. 

Bible Albums induce the young to study 
their Bibles, and they make a pleasant occu- 
pation for invalids. The process of making 
the album is to cut out pictures from 
books, newspapers, and magazines, and, 
having found Scripture texts to illus- 
trate the pictures, paste them in the 
album, putting the text immediately under 
the illustration. The one above all oth- 
ers who has done a commendable work 
in popularizing Bible Albums is Lady Juli- 
ana Walker, of London, the third great- 
granddaughter of William Penn, the Qua- 
ker. Besides setting an example herself, 
she has induced her friends to make these 
albums, and the thanks of patients m the 
London hospitals have been her reward. 
Many, on a sick-bed, who have no strength 
or inclination to read the Bible, will look at 
a Bible Album, and thus a text of Scripture 
may fasten itself in the memory. Lady 
Walker, in addition to her interest in Bible 
Albums, is now engaged in promoting the 
flower mission in London. One calling ata 
certain hour of the day might find her occu- 
pied in preparing hampers of flowers for the 
poor, attaching to each bouquet a text of 
Scripture, which she calls a bouquet-holder. 
Lady Walker is anxious that Bible Albums 
may be introduced extensively into our own 
country. For this purpose she has sent to 
a lady in Brooklyn* two albums, tastefully 
bound and beautifully ornamented, the re- 
sult of much careful study. Under some 
of the pictures are twenty or thirty suitable 
texts. The texts, in many cases, with the 
accompanying illustrations, are better than 
an ordinary sermon. The picture of a suf- 
fering invalid is found over the words ‘‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness.” A fine wood- 
cut of Durham Cathedral, in England, is 
aptly described by a verse in Proverbs: 

‘*Therich and poor meet together. The Lord 
isthe maker of them all.” A whole page is 
devoted to shells, sea-weed, and fishes. The 
accompanying verse is ‘‘ And the fishes of 
the sea shall declare unto thee.” A large 
elephant, though not very accurately, is yet 
suggestively described by the verse: 
‘Moreover, the king made a great throne 


the Bible says of trees, giving the names of 


* The lady is Mrs. Walter T. Hatch, of 124 Remsen 








proved assumptions, generally furnish the 








of ivory.” One page is devoted to what 


trees and the illustrative texts. On another 
page is the music of the Bible, showing 


the names of the instruments used and the 
occasions of their use.. Several pages are 
given up to women and their work. The 
picture of a beatitiful woman makes a uni- 
versally-accepted fact of the clause “It 
is not good that man should be alone.” 
Beneath this text are the following lines: 
THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 
“The rights of women! What are they? 
The right to labor and to pray ; 
The right to comfort in distress ; 
The right, when others curse, to bless ; 
The right to love, when others scorn ; 
The right to comfort all who mourn; 
The right to shed new joy on earth; 
The right to feel the soul’s high worth ; 
The right to lead the soul to God, 
Along the path her Saviour trod— 
The path of meekness and of love, 
The path of faith that leads above, 
The path of patience under wrong, 
The path in which the weak grow strong: 
Such woman’s right, and God will bless 
And support or give success.” 
Scenes in Christ’s life and prominent 
biblical characters and epochs are vividly 
portrayed in these albums, so that the young, 
the sick, or any one can often acquire from 
them in a half hour what they would fail to 
learn in days. 
One lady in New York has already made 
eight of these books, and distributed them 
where she is assured they will do great 
good. Other ladies in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Chicago are engaged in the work, so 
that there are already in this country a 
large number of Bible Albums. Among 
the many interested in this novel way of 
pleasing the sick in our hospitals is the lady 
in charge of the fruit and flower mission in 
New York City. 
The benefit of this good work is twofold. 
It instructs the poor, ignorant, and feeble; 
and it gives employment to many ladies, 
old and young, who are anxious to do some 
real good. The price of the albums them- 
selves is trifling, The real cost is the 
time spent in making them. That the 
| mothers and daughters in our families and 
} churches may take an active interest in this 
; matter is a wish that we hope to see before 
many months extensively realized. This 
, is a season of revivals, and any method that 
‘tends toward a revival of genuine Bible 
study ought certainly to be encouraged. 





THE ITALIAN PAINTER, VER- 
TUNNI. 


BY MRS..L. C. MOULTON. 








HERE in Rome one presently becomes 
convinced that figure painting, in the high- 
est sense, is almost a lost art—at least, that 
no modern has ever equaled or is, per- 
haps, ever likely to equal the old masters, 
whose art went hand in hand with their 
religion; who painted their prayers and 
their praise into the rapt faces of their 
saints, the adoring reverence of their an- 
gels. But, if the sixteenth century wit 
nessed the culmination of that art which 
was the language at once of love and of 
worship, the exaltation of humanity almost 
into the divine, landscape painting is surely 
only just now reaching its high noon. At 
least, this conviction came to me as I walked, 
this afternoon, through the superb studio 
of Achille Vertunni, who unquestionably 
takes rank as the greatest master of land- 
scape among the Italians. 

In the quiet Via Margretta, where the art 
ists mostly congregate, you enter a hand- 
some building, devoted to studios. On the 
first floor above the entrance are four or five 
spacious rooms, where all that taste cal 
suggest and ample means can secure ae 
combined to make the most attractive studio 
in the world. If Vertunni and his pictures 
were not there, one might pass a day 0 
dreamy delight in contemplating the rare 
treasures with which his apartments are 
adorned. They are all hung with tapestty 
of marvelous richness, carpeted with Turk- 
ish rugs and stored with an endless variety 
of armor, old china, quaint carving, Vene 
tian glass, and all that can be gathered to- 
gether of things rare and choice. In the 
midst of these fascinating surroundings 
Vertunni lives and works. ‘‘Does it not 
detract from the effect of his pictures t 
have so many other things to look at?” 
some one inquired. But no one who has 
been there would ask that question. or 
geous tapestries, choice ornaments, exquis- 
ite harmony of colors—all seem but the pet 
fect background which of right belongs # 
these perfect works 





street, who would take pleasure im showing the albums 
to any who may choose to call. 


I went especially to see the pictures which 
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Vertunni is to send to our Centennial Ex- 
hibition. They are three in number, and 
have been chosen in part, no doubt, for 
their unlikeness, since each differs entirely 
from the others. I saw, first, a bit of Ven- 
ice—a boat drawn up against the piles, with 
a boatman or two fastening it—a simple 
subject, but touched with that beauty of 
Venice ‘‘ which is as the beauty of a dream.” 
The sunset sky, the waves all kindled with 
a golden glory, as if their ripples were 
melted jewels, just ready to crystallize again, 
the ineffable splendor that pervades it all— 
that glows and sparkles and glitters every- 
where—these make a picture which will 
flash out like a gem upon the wall at Phila- 
delphia and startle you like sunshine in a 
shady place. 

This bit of Venice is the smallest of the 
three pictures. The next is of the Great 
Pyramids of Egypt. It is as somber as the 
first is glowing. An atmosphere of desola- 
tion pervades it. You feel that these bare, 
bold structures rose in a land whence Mem- 
ory has vanished, where Fancy gropes like 
a lost child. The sands at their base are as 
barren as themselves. Not even a came 
kneels there; no wandering Arab stands be_ 
tween them and the sky, which glows with] 
a broad, burning splendor of yellow light 
and just gilds the summit of each pyramid 
with a line of brightness. ‘‘It is desolation 
touched with hope,” I said, as I looked 
at it. 

The third and largest picture is of the 
Temple of Neptune at Pestum. In the 
background at the right rise the purple hills, 
with that tender softness of outline which 
belongs only to Italy, where the sharp edges 
are veiled forever by a luminous haze. The 
temple—that glorious Greek ruin whose 
beauty still holds an immortal charm of 
majesty and of grace—is in the center of the 
picture. Above this ruin, to which wor- 
shipers come no more, a crowd of rooks 
circle. No human foot disturbs the scene; 
but in the sedgy foreground some buffaloes 
are going down to drink in a pool. This 
picture, like that of the Pyramids, is 
possessed by a brooding sadness; but it is a 
sadness different in its expression. Not the 
immemorial melancholy of dead days alone; 
but the extinction of an old worship, the 
abandonment of an altar on which the fire 
has gone out forever. Wild buffaloes 
trample now where once its priests walked 
in the still afternoon. 

That these pictures—so individual, so orig- 
inal, so different from anything else we 
are likely to have at the Exhibi- 
tion—will produce a profound sensation 
among all genuine lovers of art can 
scarcely be doubted; but, noble as they are, 
they will make our public but very im- 
perfectly acquainted with the scope and 
power of Vertunni’s genius. There are a 
half dozen more in his studio to-day 
equally entitled to go, equally essential to 
anything like a just conception of this 
master. There is an Egyptian room, to 
which the picture of the Pyramids belongs. 
There broods the Sphynx, inscrutable,stern, 
mocking the puny human creatures at its 
base with its forever-unguessed meaning; 
the Sand-storm, where camels and Arabs 
are alike* prostrate before the whirling, 
bitter, pitiless, sand-laden wind; some 
brighter pictures, in which palm trees wave 
forever under glowing skies; and one, the 
Burial-place of the Mamelukes, is so full of 
weird and ghostly power that I cannot 
remember it without a creeping of the flesh. 
It was a bit of ‘‘No-Man’s Land,” where 
only ghosts walk. You felt the breath of 
its chill air, a very wind of Hades, and 
were glad to turn away from it and go into 
the next room, where a canvas full of 
autumnal splendor caught your eye and 
held it. 

“Why,” I said, “how came you by a 
bit of American autumn here ?” 

Vertunni smiled; and what a smile it is ! 
“That, madame, is a bit of the Pontine 
Marshes. Americans all see a piece of 
home in it.” I wanted that picture should 
£0 over to the Exhibition. I would fain 
have you see that autumn is not niggardly 
of her glories even here, in the land of long 
summers and short winters; but there is no 
Persuading the artist to send more than the 
three of his original intention. 

Not far off was a sea-piece, so terrible 
that I want words to describe it. It was 
» the cruel, crawling foam, the empty, 
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hungry foam” of Kingsley. I looked at it 
with a shudder. It almost seemed that 
you could not go too near it without being 
swept away upon those pitiless waves. — 

The studio contained, indeed, so many 
remarkable pictures that time would fail 
me for an attempt to describe them. Per- 
haps the most striking peculiarity of Ver- 
tunni—after the great power and mastery of 
his own resources, which you perceive 
everywhere—is the utter unlikeness of his 
works to each other. Why, indeed, should 
he, whose riches of memory and of obser- 
vation are so exhaustless, tell the same 
story twice? 

He remarked, while we were talking 
about a certain French artist: ‘‘ The fellow 
has been all his life saying the same thing 
over and over. He had one thought, and 
he has expressed it a thousand times,” 
There is no danger that Vertunni will ex- 
press the same thought a thousand times. 
He has penetrated the outward form of 
Nature and stood face to face with her 
very soul. It seemed to me as if he had 
been present at the Creation and learned to 
divine its secrets. I looked round on his 
many works with a sort of awe. For him 
every rock and wave and ruin had voices to 
which my ears were deaf; inscriptions to 


which my eyes were blind. Like a priest,. 


he stood in the vast temple of the world, its 
consecrated interpreter; and, like all creat- 
ors, he himself was greater than his works. 

But how simple he is, with all his power! 
A man of perhaps fifty, strikingly hand- 
some and with a presence which might suit 
Olympus. ‘‘He moves among his posses- 
sions like a royal duke!” said my friend. 
But I had seen royal dukes at the opening 
of Parliament, and Vertunni’s patent of 
nobility is higher than theirs. 

RoME, ITALY, Feb. 24th, 1876. 





HINTS OF SPRING. 


(COMPOSED IN SICKNESS.] 





BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 





“When the hill-side breaks into green, every 
hollow of blue shade, every curve of tuft and plume 
and tendril, every broken sun-gleam on spray of 
young leaves is new! No spring is a representation of 
any former spring /’’—GOETHE. 


A SOFTENING of the misty heaven 

A subtle murmur in the air ; 

The electric flash through coverts old 
Of many a shy wing, touched with gold; 
The stream’s unmuffled voice, that calls, 
Now shrill and clear, now silvery low, 
As if a fairy flute did blow 

Above the sylvan waterfalls; 

Each mellowed sound, each quivering wing 
Heralds the happy-hearted Spring : 
Earth’s best beloved is drawing near. 


Amid the deepest woodland dells, 

So late forlornly cold and drear, 

Wafts of mild fervor, procreant breaths 
Of gentle heat, unclose the sheaths 

Of fresh-formed buds on bower and tree ; 
A spirit of soft revival looks 

Coyly from out the young-leaved nooks, 
Just dimpling into greenery ; 

Through flashes of faint primrose bloom, 
Through delicate gleam and golden gloom, 
The wonder of the world draws near. 


On some dew-sprinkled, cloudless morn 
She, in her full-blown joyance rare, 
Will pass beyond her Orient gate, 
Smiling, serene, calmly elate, 

All garmented in light and grace : 

Her footsteps on the hills shall shine 

In beauty, and her matchless face 

Make the fair vales of earth divine. 

O goddess of the azure eyes, 

The deep, deep charm that never dies, 
Delay not long, delay not long! 

Come clad in perfume, glad with song, 
Breathe on me from thy perfect lips, 
Lest mine be closed, and death’s eclipse 
Rise dark between 

Me and thine advent, tender queen, 
Albeit thou art so near, so near ! 





DR. DASHIELL’S MISTAKE. 


BY THE REV. CHRISTOPHER HUNT. 








ALLow me, Mr. Editor, a little space in 
your columns to note ‘‘a serious mistake” 
which, we are pained to say, Dr. Dashiell, 
our missionary secretary, has undoubtedly 
made, ; 

Under the caption of ‘‘ Church News,” in 
The Methodist of Feb. 12th, he is reported 
as saying, concerning the work of the Church 
throughout Texas and Louisiana: ‘‘ The 
union of our white and colored work through- 
out the South is a serious mistake in policy. 











The colored people would prefer a separa- 
tion of the work.” 

We cannot imagine why the Doctor thinks 
a separation of the work preferable to the 
colored people in the South, except it be 
the policy of union with the Southern 
Church. His declaration certainly lacks 
the endorsement of the Louisiana Confer- 
ence, for we should all be sorry, indeed, if 
the day ever came that such a calamity 
should overtake the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Louisiana, or anywhere else. 

We are not prepared to follow the exam- 
ple of ‘‘The Colored Methodist Church of 
America,” whatever that Church might be, 
nor willing to witness the exclusion or 
disposal of ‘‘two hundred thousand” 
colored members, under any pretense what- 
ever, being persuaded that no policy will 
thrive in the end that traverses the Word of 
God or sets itself in antagonism to the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 

We are not opposed to union with the 
Southern Church; but, if this union cannot 
be brought about but at the sacrifice of the 
entire colored element of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, then we are here to say 
that that union will be bought at too dear 
a price, and, in the name of the entire 
Louisiana Conference, do enter our most 
solemn protest. 

The Doctor never made a graver or more 
‘‘serious mistake” than when he said: 
‘‘The colored people would prefer a separa- 
tion of the work.” We do not prefer 
any such thing in Louisiana; and, if there 
be any preference at all in this matter, it 
must certainly be on ‘‘the white side of 
the house,” not on ours. We made this 
the church of our choice because we were 
heretofore led to believe that she has no 
‘color line” and wears no party badge; 
that no caste distinctions could ever be per- 
mitted to soil her banners or obtrude them- 
selves within her pales; that she recognizes 
the common brotherhood of all mankind, is 
wide enough to embrace the world, and 
preaches an ‘‘everlasting gospel to every 
nation and kindred and tongue and people.” 

Alas! that prejudice or pride should at- 
tempt to narrow her limits? How long shall 
it be before we recognize that God is no 
respecter of persons? By the vision of the 
“great sheet knit at the four corners and 
let down to the earth, containing all manner 
of four-footed beasts and creeping things,” 
Saint Peter saw the true type of the Chris. 
tian Church—“‘ knit at the four corners,” to 
indicate the design of the great Head of 
the Church to gather into one body all 
nationalities, without distinction, and to pre- 
sent a union, full, entire, and complete. 
Peter profited by the vision; and I would to 
God that everybody could read and under- 
stand the record which he left. 

“T perceive,” saith he, ‘‘that God is no 
respecter of persons; but in every nation 
he that feareth Him and worketh righteous- 
ness shall be accepted with Him.” Blessed 
be God! Almighty grace is not limited, 
has no line of latitude or longitude, knows 
neither white church nor black church, 
takes no objection to the darkness of a 
Negro’s skin, and makes no proscription 
whatever. 

I thank God that no other country under 
Heaven is cursed with this ecclesiastical 
proscription. The colored people would 
prefer a separation of the work. When 
in open conference Brother Dale replied to 
the uncomely sarcasm of Rev. Mr. Bryant, 
of the African Church, he said: ‘That 
word black has cursed me all my life long 
and nearly damned my soul. I will never 
take such a word to the shores of glory.” 
His words found echo in every breast and 
vibrated in loud applause. We wish no 
separation, The Church on earth should be 
a type of the Church above, and multitudes 
are being gathered there, from the east and 
from the west, and from the north and from 
the south—a motley crowd, “irrespective 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude”—to sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of God. 
What gloriouscompany! We will fight our 
way through until we get there. Let policy, 
or proscription, or prejudice, or pride shut 
us down here; ‘“‘we will wait till Jesus 
comes.” 

The angels will minister unto us then. 
God will call himself our Father, and 
Christ ‘‘will not be ashamed to call us 
brethren.” Haste on, glad day! Earthly 
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distinctions will vanish away, and the Negro, 
poor, despised now, having once passed in 
at the celestial gate, will to all eternit 
illustrate the glorious truth that salvation is 
‘‘not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” 


Biblical Research, 


THE linguistic relationship of the Hittites has 
been a matter of dispute. On the one side they 
are claimed as Semitic; on the other it is 
urged that the names of Hittite princes and 
localities preserved in the Egyptian and Assyr- 
ian inscriptions do not seem explicable from a 
Semitic source. The late M. de Rougé, ina 
series of lectures lately published, held strongly 
to the view that they belonged to the Semitic 
race. After noticing that the Hittites are un- 
known in the annals of Thothmes I and Thoth- 
mes II, their place being taken by the people 
of Naharaina, or Mesopotamia, and that it was 
not until the beginning of the XIXth Dynasty 
that the Hittites became the leading people of 
Western Asia, he enters into a detailed examin- 
ation of the Hittite proper names found upon 
the monuments. He endeavors to explain these 
from Semitic roots. Thus the royal names 
Kheta-sar and Maur-sar are interpreted “‘ Khet 
is king’’ and ‘“‘ Maur is king’’—Khet being sup- 
posed to be a mythical monarch and Maur a 
mythological being,” But this explanation 
seems overthrown by the name Khirep-sar, 
which can only be rendered ‘“‘ king of Aleppo,” 
and the position of the genitive in this case ex- 
cludes the possibility of the language of the 
Hittites being Semitic at all. However, M. de 
Rougé goes on to compare Aakitasebu with the 
Semitic aktaseb from kasab, ‘‘to acquire”; Panisa 
with pazar, ‘‘proud’’; Sapalel (which other 
Egyptologues read Sapalulme) with palal, ‘‘ to 
judge”; Samarisa with the Arabic marasa, “to 
fight’’; and Taatur with hadar, “‘to be glorious”’; 
and then concludes that the Hittite language 
possessed Tiphel and Shaphel conjugations. But 
his comparisons are extremely unsatisfactory, 
and where we haye no means of even knowing to 
what family of speech a language belongs the 
attempt to explain its proper names must al- 
ways be more than hazardous. Kheta-sar, the 
Hittite prince who made a treaty of alliance 
with Ramses II, was the grandson of Sapalel ; 
and M. de Rougé conjectures that Sapalel was 
the founder of the Hittite supremacy. It is in- 
teresting to find mention made of a certain 
Kirabsar, ‘‘ writer of books of the miserable 
[chief] of the Hittites... The books here re- 
ferred to are shown by the determinative to 
have been of papyrus or parchment, and this 
implies that the art of writing had been culti- 
vated among the Hittites to a considerable ex- 
tent. The treaty with Ramses was inscribed 
on a metal plate and the Egyptian text was a 
translation of a Hittite original. When-we re- 
member that the famous Hamathite inscrip- 
tions come from a country which was the cen- 
ter of Hittite power, it is natural to suppose 
them to be the lost relics of the ancient Hittite 
literature. The hieroglyphic characters of 
which they consist seem to be of native origin. 
Though the Hittite territory was properly in 
Syria, the Book of Genesis shows that a de- 
tached tribe of them was settled as far south as 
Hebron in the time of Abraham, and M. de 
Rougé reminds us that the old name of Hebron 
was Kirjath-Sepher, or ‘‘ Town of Books.”’ 





...-In Isaiah i, 17, if we had no traditional 
interpretation, a habitual reader of the Hebrew 
would doubtless render the clause “relieve the 
oppressed ”’ (margin, “‘ righten the oppressed ’’) 
by “set right the oppressor ’’—the more so as 
there is no Masoretic note to give any other 
reading for the active participle. But the Sep- 
tuagint has picacfe adixobuevov, and the Vul- 
gate has ‘“‘subvenite oppresso”; and it was duti- 
ful to follow in their wake with Luther’s “ hel- 
Set dem Unterdriickten,” Pagninus’s “‘ dirigite 
oppressum,” Tremellius and Junius’s (with a dif- 
ferent view of the Hebrew verb) “‘ beare oppress- 
um,’’ and other authorities. Michaelis, how- 
ever, could not help a thought in the other direc- 
tion, and he explains by “ dirigite (in rectam 
viam reducire) quod corruptum (qui fermento viti- 
orum corruptus est). It is a bit refreshing, 
however, to see that some translators of note 
take the other view. De Wette has “‘ weiset 
zurecht den Verméssenen’’—i. e., point out the 
right way tothe presumptuous or bold. Fiirst, 
however,has an ambiguous rendering,that might 
be a paraphrase of the other meaning: “ be- 
Sriedigt denjenigen dem Gewalt geschehen’’—appease 
those to whom force has happened. The excel- 
lent “‘ Préparation” (now appearing from time 
to time) of Freund and Marx has “‘leitet den 
Frevler,” or guide the wanton offeader. In the 
Septuagint phrase the whole meaning might 
turn on the meaning of adcxobyevov, which, if in 
the middle, might mean “doing wrong,” though 
rather contrary to the use of the word in classic 
Greek ; and yet the idea of Sicache—rescue, de- 
liver—does not favor that meaning. The Vulgate 
can hardly be considered as a separate author- 
ity from the Septuagint, as it generally slavishly 





follows the renderings of the latter. 
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Att the contributions of our New York artists 
to the Centennial Exhibition have now been 
sent forward to Philadelphia, and they will 
form togetherthe most important collection in 
the art department, apart from the contribu- 
tions from Europe. Most of the pietures have 
been exhibited here already and there are but 
few among them of any special interest. 
Our countrymen abroad have sent a large num- 
ber of pictures, which willy at least, have the 
charm of novelty, as they have never been ex- 
hibited here. Among the Boston artists now in 
Europe, Bacon seems to have sent the most im- 
portant painting, which has been already ex- 
hibited in Boston and a description of which, 
written by Mr. Round, in Paris, was pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT last year. Henry 
Bacon, though for a long time a resident 
of Paris and a firm believer in the French 
school of art, is a thorough American in 
the choice of his subjects. His latest histor- 
ical picture, lately on exhibition in Boston and 
destined for the Centennial Exposition, repre- 
sents the appeal of the Boston boys, who found 
their coasting interfered with by the British 
soldiers. There on the steps of the old govern- 
ment house stands General Gage, in a scarlet 
coat, listening with a look of indifference and 
a smile of amusement to a bright lad who 
comes to complain of the Red Coats. Very 
pregnant of meaning is the look of indignation 
in that boy’s face, in which may be discovered 
the whole spirit of the Revolution—a disposi- 
tion to assert and demand certain rights and 
privilges, and to have them at any cost. The 
accessories of the picture are well managed. 
On the left is a British soldier, who attempts 
some coquetry with a Boston lass and is most 
indignantly repulsed. The window of the gov- 
ernment house has been opened by a Negro 
servant, who has straightway been made the 
target for sundry snow balls, and the white frag- 
ments on the casement make a strong contrast 
to his ebony face. One boy has climbed up on 
the post of a street-lamp and halloes to his 
comrades in the distance. The snowy land- 
scape, the picturesque costumes, the bright 
uniforms have all been arranged in such a way 
that the ensemble is most harmonious. It is said 
to be the best picture that Bacon has painted. 


....Among the works of art which once orna- 
mented the old Capitol were full-length por- 
traits of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, of 
France, which that ill-fated monarch presented 
to the United States. They were received when 
Congress sat in the building which occupied the 
site of the present Sub-Treasury, at the corner 
of Wall and Nassau streets, and after a sojourn 
in Philadelphia they were taken to Washington, 
to adorn the partly-erected Capitol, in 1801. In 
1814,, when the British destroyed the Capitol, 
these paintings escaped destruction ; but a mob 
which plundered the building the next day 
mutilated and finally destroyed them, as rem- 
nants of royalty. 


..-.Now that New York possesses the finest 
and costliest of the productions of Meissonier, 
an increased interest is felt here in everything 
that relates to the great painter. A Paris let- 
ter-writer says he isso very exact and fine in 
his manner of work that Eugene dela Croix 
once said of him: ‘‘ Well, Meissonier will be 
coppelled to stop work for a time now.” 
‘* How is that ?”? said a listener. ‘‘ Why,’’ an- 
swered the great artist, scoffingly, ‘‘ everybody 
knows that Meissonier paints only with brushes 
made from the eyelashes of new-born infants, 
and I perceive that none have died during the 
last eight days.” 

-... The late William T. Blodgett’s collection 
of paintings and Story’s statue, ‘“‘Semiramis,”’ 
will be sold by auction in this city, April 27th. 
Church’s ‘“‘ The Heart of the Andes’? and the 
‘* Aurora Borealis” are in the collection, which 
includes paintings by the following, among 
other artists: Andreas and Oswald Achenbach, 
Rosa Bonheur, Bouguereau, Boughton, Bouti- 
bonne, Coutre, Constable, Church, Decamps, 
Diaz, Jules Dupre, Fromentin, Edward Frére, 
Gerome, Guerault, Hunt, Hall, Kensett, Lan- 
delle, Lambinet, Meissonier, Merle, Paul Mey- 
erheim, May, Peratta, Peale, Plassan, Rousseau, 
Richards hreyer, Troyon, Gerard Terburg, 
Tilton, Villegas, Vautier, Valles, Ziem. 

-...The Italian contributors to the Interna- 
tional Exhibition are very numerous. They 
are 926 all told, of which 146 are from Flor- 
ence, 125 from Turin, 118 from Milan, 82 from 
Rome, 51 from Palermo, 44 from Bologna, 34 
from Catane, 27 from Naples, 19 from Messina, 


16 from Sienna, 13 from Syracuse, 13 from Sal- 
erno, 12 from Medino, 10 from Ligourne, 9 from 
Genoa, 8 from Venice, 6 from Plaisance, 


--»-A three-quarter length portrait of the 
late Guiseppe Fagnani, who died in New York, 
three years ago, has been added _to the gallery 
of famous artists in the Uffizzi Palace in Flor- 
ence. 

-.»-A marble bust of Mr. E. L. Davenport as 


“‘ Brutus” has been made by Mr. C. H. Hem- 
ingway, 0 Providence. 





Prorte often wonder who they are that 
occupy the almost innumerable fine houses 
which are seen in New York, and which evi- 
dently are inhabited by millionaries, The most 
of them are nobodies, or, at least, nobodies of 
whom no one ever heard. One of these un- 
known millionaries, who lived in a “ palatial 
residence”? in Fifty-seventh street, was deter- 
mined that the public should know who she 
was, and accordingly she gave special instruc- 
tions before she died that her body should be 
carried to Woodlawn Cemetery in a hearse 
drawn by eight black horses, and that the fun- 
eral cortege should be formed of a procession of 
seventy coaches, ten of which should be drawn 
by four black horses each. All the minor 
arrangements of this gorgeous mortuary dis- 
play were ona similar scale of magnificence. 
It was a Centennial funeral, and the Jady 
who desired that such costly honors 
should be paid to her was a quiet Baptist 
widow, of whom no one outside of her own 
domestic circle had any knowledge. But she 
was very wealthy and had been a paralytic for 
a long time. Her name was Roxcellana Key- 
ser. She was the daughter of a milkman and 
the widow of a butcher, and she leaves a vast 
estate, to be enjoyed by a widowed sister. 
The funeral took place on the same day and at 
the same hour as that of Mr. A. T. Stewart, who 
was known to everybody. The father of Mrs. 
Keyser was the owner of the entire block of 
magnificent houses bounded by Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues and by Fifty-six and Fifty- 
seventh Streets—the most elegant part of New 
York. 

....The London Times has suggested a new 
Presidential candidate for us. It said in a re- 
cent article: ‘If any Englishman, or even any 
American, were asked who was best fitted to 
rule the greatest republic and one of the greatest 
states in the world, he would at once name such 
men as Mr, Adams and Mr. Motley.”’ We can- 
not pretend to know what any Englishman 
might desire; but we doubt if any American 
ever dreamed of nominating Mr. Motley for the 
Presidency. The Times ought to know, how- 
ever, that nobody ‘‘rules’’ the ‘greatest re- 
public.”” The greatest republic rules itself, as 
real republics always do. 


....-Mr. R. H. Horne, the author of “ Orion,”’ 
and Mr. R. 8. Townsend Mayer, the editor of 
St. James’s Magazine, have decided to come to 
this country in September. Mr. Horne thinks 
of giving readings. It is also announced that 
Miss Braddon, editor of Belgravia and author 
of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” is coming to give 
readings from her own romances. She was an 
actress before she became renowned as an 
author. 


....Mr. C, C. Fulton, the editor of the Balti- 
more American, having been elected a dele- 
gate-at-large to the Cincinnati Convention, prints 
a card, under his own signature, in which he 
says that ‘the Republicans of Maryland, out- 
side of the clique of the chief Administration 
officials, are almost unanimous in favor of 
Blaine and Bristow.” 


....General McClellan is gradually stepping 
down. He is now mentioned as a candidate for 
the colonelcy of the 5th Maryland Regiment, 
which is a rather small office for a man who 
once commanded the Army of the Potomac and 
was a candidate for the presidency. 


....There are a good many distinguished 
strangers dropping in upon us just now, and 
they will continue dropping in until the close of 
the Centennial Exhibition. President Prado, 
of Peru, arrived last week, and the Emperor 
and Empress of Brazil were looked for. 


....lt is said by the Baltimore American that 
the only daughter of the late James Gordon 
Bennett intends going into a convent, prepara- 
tory to taking the veil, and that all her prop- 
erty will be left to the Boman Catholic Church. 


....General Sabert Oglesby, who command- 
ed the division of General Jackson’s army near- 
est the river at the battle of New Orleans, is 
still living inTexas. He was one hundred years 
old last February. 


....Mr. Henry W. Raymond, son of the late 
Henry J. Raymond, has formed a business con- 
nection with a book-selling firm in Chicago, and 
will remove to that city on the Ist of May. 


....Titiens said to Mrs. Grant: ‘You have 
never beenin Europe ?”? The reply was: “No, 
not yet. But Mr. Grant will soon be at leisure, 
and then no doubt we shall go.” 


.-..dulia Ward Howe is preparing a memoir 
of her late husband, to be printed in raised 
letters, for the use of the blind. 


-».-It is said that ex-Governor Ames, of 
Mississippi, will probably go into the lumbering 
business in Minnesota. 


-..-John Quincy Adams recently lost two 
children by diphtheria within twenty-four 
hours, 
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Tue Monthly Microscopical Journal for 
March contains an abstract of Prof. Huxley’s 
lecture on the Relations between Plants and 
Animals, the subject of alecture at the Royal 
Institution, After describing very fully some 
remarkable monads which were found in an in- 
fusion made by Prof. Tyndall, and referring in 
most complimentary terms to the papers pub- 
lished in this journal by Mr. Dallinger and Dr. 
Drysdale, the Professor concluded by observing 
that keen and patient research induces the be- 
lief that such an insensible series of gradations 
leads to the monad that it is impossible to say, 
at any stage of the progress: Here the line be- 
tween the animal and the plant must be drawn. 
It is, therefore, a fair and probable speculation, 
though only a speculation, that, as there are 
some plants which can manufacture protein out 
of such apparently intractable matters as car- 


-bonic acid, water, nitrate of ammonia, and 


metallic salts, while others need to be supplied 
with their carbon and nitrogen in the somewhat 
less raw form of tartrate of ammonia and allied 
compounds, so there may be yet others, as is 
possibly the case with the true parasitic plants, 
which can only manage to put together ma- 
terials still better prepared, still more nearly 
approximating to protein, until such organisms 
are arrived at which are as much animal as 
vegetable in structure, but are animal in their 
dependence on other organisms for their food. 
The singular circumstance observed by Meyer 
that the torula of yeast, though an indubitable 
plant, still flourishes most vigorously when sup- 
plied with the complex nitrogenous substance, 
pepsin ; the probability that the potato disease 
is nourished directly by the protoplasm of the 
potato plant; and the wonderful facts which 
have recently been brought to light respecting 
insectivorous plants, all favor this view, and 
tend to the conclusion that the difference be- 
tween animal and plant is oneof degree, rather 
than of kind, and that the problem whether, in 
a given case, an organism is an animal or plant 
may be essentially insoluble, 


.... Some time since we noted the discovery by 
the ‘Challenger’ Expedition of a cruciferous 
plant with apetalous flowers—Pringlea antiscor- 
butica. This little fact has much interest in re- 
lation to the subject of insect fertilization. It 
is thought that all plants with color and fra- 
grance have these attractions, to encourage in- 
sects to visit them, and thus insure cross-fertil- 
ization, The pollen of this class is coherent, 
and cannot well be carried away by wind. 
Plants with no color or fragrance have dry 
pollen, and these are supposed to be fertilized 
by the wind. Now, the Pringlea, having no 
petals, ought not to be among the insect lovers, 
though all other crucifers are; and Dr. Hooker 
supposed it must be a wind lover, and that a 
microscopical examination would show that its 
pollen was dry, as in thatclass. It was found 
to be actually the case and the coincidence was 
truly remarkable. Since then, however, the ed- 
itor of Nature reports that, though apetalous, it 
is found that fertilization is not by the wind, but 
by the aid of a wingless fly. And now comes 
the hard nut for the other side. What busi- 
ness have insects with apetalous, dry-pollen 
flowers? It would seem as if the various 
theories of fertilization are not yet reduced to 
the position of exact science. In connection 
with this, it may be noted that in a list of wild 
plants given in the London Journal of Botany, 
found outside of Kew Gardens, Cardamine impa- 
tiens is found with apetalous flowers. It would 
be worth while to ascertain whether this apetal- 
ous crucifer has, in common with Pringlea, 
‘‘anemophilous”’ pollen. 


....According to M. Baxendall’s observa- 
tions, published a short time ago, there is a di- 
rect relation between solar spots and solar 
radiation—such that with the number of spots 
the sun’s heat increases and decreases. But M. 
Koppen has found that the temperature of the 
air shows an inverse relation to the sun’s 
spots, and thus temperature and solar radiation 
have opposite courses. An explanation of this 
has been given by M. Blauford, in the Austrian 
Meteorological Journal. He first points out that, 
both on a large and a small scale of time, the 
air-temperature and the moisture have an op- 
posite course. The reason is that the greater 
the moisture of the air the less is the amount 
of solar rays which reach the earth’s surface ; 
and the greater is the cooling of this, through 
evaporation of the rain-water that has fallen. 
But, since the greater part of the earth’s surface 
consists of water, the principal effect of an in- 
creasing solar radiation must evidently be to 
increase the amount of moisture in the atmos- 
phere—a supposition fully confirmed by the dis- 
covery of Meldrum and of Lockyer. Hence, it 
is quite explicable that, in the tropical zone 
generally, where the observations were made, 
the air-temperature should show an opposite 
course to the solar radiation. 


....The particular purport of color in 
flowers is a matter of much concern just now 
with teleologists, since the suggestions made 





by Miiller, Lubbock, and others, that itis for 
the attraction of insects, by whose aid the 
flowers may. escape self-fertilization. Every 
fact in relation to color thus becomes import- 
ant. Mr. McNab has recently contributed a 
paper to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, in 
which he analyzes the whole flora of England 
in relation of the colors to the time of flower- 
ing. Under red he includes pink, crimson, and 
scarlet ; green, greenish white, yellowish green, 
and greenish purple. And he excludes from 
all consideration grasses and plants with incon- 
spicuous floral envelopes, This leayes for the 
colored flora of the British Island 909 species, 
Of these there are 257 white, 238 yellow (nearly 
half the whole), 144 are red, 94 purple, 87 blue, 
51 green, 38 ‘‘ miscellaneous.’’ They are dis- 
tributed as follows : 


April, May. June. July. 
Blue. 16 “8 71 93 
| ee 14 36 70 mn 
PUEDIC. 20 ..ccccccce 4 P-.) 61 92 
ROOT. peccccccceces 24 61 93 
Rs. sasisinise i cé0 9 25 62 4 


....Ata recent meeting of the Botanical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh Mr. A. 8. Wilson read an 
exhaustive paper on Ergot, the well-known 
fungus on the heads of rye and other cereals 
and grasses. Mr. Wilson took a number of 
ergotted grains and placed them in a clear glass 
bottle on a piece of wet cloth, and exposed the 
bottle to the full sun. Very soon the spores 
were expelled from the fungus like a shower of 
arrows in the sunlight, and which could ‘be 
readily seen by the naked eye when a black 
background was placed against the bottle. 
When the heads became dry the discharge of 
spores ceased, The process went on for hours. 
At last the expulsion of spores was very slow, 
seeming to be but just pushed to the surface, 
when they fell lightly over. Mr. Wilson repre- 
sents the analogy between the expulsion of 
these spores and that of the pollen in the 
grasses as being very close. 


.... The French papers speak of a method of 
rendering paper extremely hard and tenacious 
by subjecting the pulp to the action of chloride 
of zinc. After it has been treated with the 
chloride it is submitted to astrong pressure, 
thereafter becoming as hard as wood and as 
tough as leather. The hardness varies accord- 
ing to the strength of the metallic solution. 
The material thus produced can be easily col- 
ored. It may be employed in covering floors 
with advantage, and may be made to replace 
leather in the manufacture of coarse shoes, and 
it is a good material for whip-handles, the 
mounting of saws, for buttons, combs, and 
other artieles of various description. An «- 
cellent use for it is large sheets of roofing. 
Paper already manufactured acquires the same 
consistency when plunged, unsized, into a solu- 
tion of the chloride. 





Missions, 


THE Missionary Herald contains an interesting 
account of the joint mission work of the Amer 
ican and Hawaiian Boards on the islands of Mi- 
cronesia. It was furnished by Mr. I. E. Cham- 
berlain, who, as delegate of the Hawaiian 
Board, accompanied the “Morning Star’? on 
her late voyage of seven and a half months to 
each of the island groups which together form 
Micronesia, The ‘‘ Morning Star ’’ returned to 
Honolulu on February 5th, and we give a brief 
summary of Mr. Chamberlain’s statement: The 
first group touched were the Gilbert Islands. 
Here Christianity has made the least progress 
and civilization is still in its very lowest stage. 
The Gilbert islanders are a fierce, independent 
race,.quick in quarrel and ready with the 
knife, Eighty known murders and one 
ease of cannibalism had occurred during 
the seven months previous to January, 
1875, Christianity and dress go together 0 
the South Sea Islands and the audiences 
on the Gilbert group show their unchristianized 
condition by coming to church naked. On one 
of the islands the king attends the school and 
manages to keep at the head of the class. This 
he does by cutting off the head of any one who 
knows more than he does. As a consequence 
of this royal rule, knowledge is in rather a back- 
ward state on Apamama. The missionaries 
are all, with the exception of Mr. Taylor, Ha- 
waiians, and are cultivating their hard field 
with much faithfulness. Nor are evidences of 
progress wanting. The people come out in 
large numbers to the meetings, and the delegate: 
was astonished at the sincerity of tone and the 
Christian sentiment of men whose appearance 
was very wild and uncivilized. The station on Bu- 
ritari Island was the most promising. The people: 
were well clad and their advance in civilization 
was quite evident. The Marshall Islands, in the 
delegate’s opinion, are further advanced in 
Christianity and civilization than any others in 
Micronesia, The health of the two American 
missionaries, Messrs. Snow and Whitney, is, 
however, fast wearing out, under the multiplied 
labors of the church, the school, and the print- 
ing-press. There are many inquirers and the 








people are very zealous., 
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audiences, and the suggestion was made that 
the people should build new ones. On the re- 
turn of the “‘ Morning Star,’’ a few months later, 
it was found that in both cases the hint had 
been taken and the new churches built. Ponape 
is the chief island of the Caroline group. 
Here the mission church is numerously 
attended, well organized, and very liberal in 
its contributions. The pagan party is, how- 
ever, still strong on Ponape, and the missionary, 
Mr. Sturges, informed the Hawaiian delegate 
that, if long knives and loaded guns and pistols 
did not obtrude their presence in the church, 
they were close at hand, concealed, in readiness 
for use. The most cheering report comes from 
the outstations of Ponape. Several years ago 
native Christians were sent from Ponape to the 
Mortlock group, further east. These teachers 
have been very successful. Nearly all the 
islanders have abandond their idols and some 
of them have been baptized. The Ponape 
teachers have not only instructed them orally, 
but have translated into their language the 
Sunday-school hymns, parts of the catechism, 
the Ten Commandments, and the primary 
lessons used on their native islands. This 
creditable literary labor was performed chiefly 
by Opetinia, the gifted wife of Opetaia, 
who has now been ordained pastor of the three 
new churches. At one station the ‘“‘ Morning 
Star”? was greeted with these translated hymns 
sung by 800 voices. On Pingelap the work is 
equally surprising. For years the people of 
this island, almost as wild as those of the Gil- 
bert group, refused to receive teachers. When 
the ‘Morning Star” arrived at Pringelap the 
work was only a year old. The people, down 
to the youngest children, were carefully clad. 
The parsonage of the native pastor was found 
to be the best-constructed native house in Mi- 
cronesia. The church, built out of solid coral 
blocks, without foreign oversight and direction, 
was very neatly arranged, and 106 candidates 
were awaiting baptism. 


.... Those who clamor for the extermination 
of the Indians, as the cheapest way of dealing 
with them, should remember that it costs as 
much to kill three or four Indians as it does to 
feed allof them fora year. During the past 
forty years military operations against them 
have averaged about twelve and a half millions a 
year, while it costs an annual sum of only about 
five millions to feed them. When pains shall 
have been taken to civilize them they will cost 
the Government just what the Cherokees and 
Creeks do—nothing. That the work of civil- 
izing them does move on we may see in the fact 
that the 89 schools among them in 1864 had in- 
creased to 2,643 in 1873 and the number of 
acres farmed by them had risen from 18,989 to 
297,075 during the same period. 


.... Among the Rajmahal Hills, on the southern 
banks of the Ganges, live about a million of 
Santhals. Again and again the intolerable op- 
pressions of Hindu landowners have driven 
them into rebeilion. The last attempt of the 
kind was made in 1874, under a leader, Baghrit 
by name, who was supposed to be inspired. 
This rebellion brought out the difference be- 
tween the heathen and the Christian Santhals. 
The following official report was given with re- 
gard to the latter: 

“The conduct of the native Christians has 
been most satisfactory. Loyal to the govern- 
ment and true to their faith, not one has joined 
the malcontents. Though much alarmed by the 
threats of slaughter and the plunder of their 
_ they continued faithful and helped in 


ringing in evidence with reference to the move- 
ments of Baghrit’s party.”’ 


-..» The Foreign Missionary gives the follow- 
ingsummary of the evangelistic labors of one 
of the missionary ladies sent out from America. 
During the past year Miss Belz visited 95 ze- 
nanas. She also addressed the Gospel to women 
at 14 fairs, and at 8 other large gatherings of 
women on the banks of the River Jumnah. Be- 
sides these addresses, she spoke 75 times in the 
streets and lanes of Etaurah city, and 254 times 
in the villages within a radius of about 50 miles 
from the city. Few male missionaries could have 
filled a year with more abundant labors in 
preaching the Gospel. 


-... While the intolerant spirit of the Califor- 
nians toward the Chinese emigrants is rising 
to fever heat, it isencouraging to learn that the 
mission among these unhappy strangers is pros- 
Pering. Thirteen communicants were added to 
the Chinese Presbyterian church last year. The 
Schools are flourishing. The work at San José 
and at Sacramento is doing well. At Los An- 
Seles, where 2,000 Chinese are settled, there is 
an important opening, and many desire to have 
&§ missionary laboring among them. 


--..A little more than three years ago three 
Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church began 
their work in Mexico, and now the churches 
Which they have founded number between 1,500 
and 2,000 members. 

-...Dr. Hepburn, the compiler of the Japan 
€se dictionary, declares that jt is a more diffi- 
pr janguage to acanire than even the Chinese, 

Tha 
the Walt ps, the most difficult language in 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 30th. 
THE LAME MAN HEALED.—Acts III, 1—11. 


Gop has his own ways of bringing people un- 
der the truth. At Pentecost the sound as of a 
rushing mighty wind impressed his disciples 
and convened an audience. In this lesson we 
find the people called together by the healing of 
a lame man, at an unlooked-for moment and 
in a most novel way. Three topics for consid- 
eration appear in this narrative—namely : 

1. DESTITUTION ( v. 1—3). 

2. DELIVERANCE (vy. 4—7). 

3. THANKSGIVING ( y. 8—11. 


1. DEsTITUTION (vy. 1—3).—Here was a man 
who from his birth had been a cripple. Such a 
case is sad enough in any land and at any time. 
There and then, however, its aggravations were 
beyond our ability readily to imagine. This 
man was destitute (1) of natural ability to care 
for himself. But his people were poor. They 
could carry him to the gate of the temple, where 
the devout passers-by might see him and pity 
and help; but they could not maintain him. 
He was necessarily a beggar. He was destitute 
(2) of pecuniary ability to care for himself. He 
was poor in his own person and poor 
in his outward estate. And yet how 
imperfect a type was even he of the 
true condition of every unregenerated 
man. All such are destitute within of all holy 
thoughts, emotions, or purposes. ‘‘ The carnal 
mind is enmity against God.” And they are 
destitute without of that wedding garment, that 
robe of righteousness, without which none can 
stand before the King. Their very best deeds 
are foul. ‘All our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags.’”’ Those who pity this lame man 
had better far pity those about them who are 
infinitely worse off. Destitution, both within 
and without, is the heritage of all men who are 
out of Jesus Christ. 

2. DELIVERANCE (vy. 4—7).—Divine power 
alone can deliver from the destitution of the 
sinner; and divine power to save from sin has 
its one appointed channel. It must move “in 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth.”” He 
alone is the way. He is .the one mediator. 
There is none other name in which salvation 
can reach us. But this aid comes to the needy 
through human instruments. Peter, who had 
not silver or gold to give, had this blessing to 
impart. And each believer may be the instru- 
ment of dispensing this deliverance, now made 
possible. ‘‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give,’’ said Jesus. Andrew found Simon, his 
brother, and ‘‘ brought him to Jesus”; and Paul 
asks : ‘‘ Howcan they hear without a preacher ?”’ 
We may learn a lesson from the willingness 
with which Peter helped the man. He did 
not wait for formalities, but promptly said: 
‘“‘Look on us.’? The man looked. Then fol- 
lowed the confession of worldly poverty, the 
declaration of the purpose to do what was pos- 
sible, the command in Jesus’s name, the help- 
ing hand, and the uplifting. By this means 
deliverance came. We may learn that, in our 
efforts to do good, we should discard all that is 
material and carnal. Of all these “have I 
none,”’ let us be willing to say; then cling 


‘ clearly, unwaveringly to the power of Jesus’s 


name, and lend a helping hand, and give the 
best uplift. So may we hope under God to de- 
liver souls. 

3. THANKSGIVING (v. 8—11).—This man 
praised God in act, as well as in word. Blessed 
are they whose lives agree with what their lips 
testify. And he praised God openly. ‘ All the 
people saw him” as he did it. Too many 
breathe their praises in their closets only. And 
this man praised him for a specific blessing. He 
was healed, and he thanked Godfor that. No 
vague sense of favor received moved his soul; 
but one great comprehensive favor had been 
done him, and for that he was full of thanks- 
giving. The distinctness of his praises appears 
more clearly in the fact that he clung to Peter 
and John, by whom he had been healed. The 
favor which came through them was everything 
to him. And he praised God to good purpose, 
for the multitude saw and heard and felt, and 
many of them forthwith embraced Jesus. As 
we, therefore, see the spiritually destitute about 
us, let us seek for them the deliverance which 


comes through Christ, that new songs of praise. 


may ascend to his holy name. 





....Across the waters there is not so much 
done in the work of teachers’ meetings. A cor- 
respondent of the London Sunday-school Chron- 
icle asks for a few hints ‘‘as to the general way 
in which the weekly teachers’ meetings are con- 
ducted.’’ He tells his story as follows : 

“T may add that I am.a teacher at the largest 
Sunday-school in the kingdom—the Stockport 
Sunday-school, numbering, with its four 
branches in various parts of the town, upward 
of 5,000 scholars and having a teaching staff 
of 440.. With the exception of a weekly Bible- 
class forthe female teachers, I believe we have 
at present no means of getting the teachers to- 
gether from Sunday to Sunday, and a few in- 
terested. teach 


. ers des to inaugurate the 
weekly teachers’ meeting, so ably advocated in 





fore our two delegates who attend the meetings 
of the local union on our behalf; and they are 
very willing to take the matter up, if we will 
present the thing in a practical form, giving an 
outline of how we intend the meetings to be 
conducted. Hence my application for the advice 
and experience of those who have had the man- 
agement of similar meetings.” 

We fear the inquiring brother was not much 
helped by the following reply, published in the 
next paper: 

** Tt occurs to me that teachers’ classes might 
be set on foot by pursuing a plan recommended 
by the Educational Union for the study of 
English authors. Let some such book be taken 
as Farrar’s ‘Life of Christ’ or Thomson’s 
‘Land and the Book.’ The president of the 
class reads at each meeting a certain number 
of pages, as may suit the time arranged, offer- 
ing, as he goes along, such comments or addi- 
tional illustrations as may seem requisite to 
him ; after which there follows a conversation 
on the matter read.”’ 

....lt is with great reluctance that some pre- 
cious stories are abandoned as being myths, 
and not facts. It has been extensively pub- 
lished that Queen Victoria personally conducts 
a Sunday-school for the children connected 
with Windsor Castle. But now The Church [of 
England] Sunday-school Magazine, which on this 
point must be regarded as authority, delivers 
itself after this fashion : 

‘“We have the best authority for saying that, 
good, kind, and overflowing with charity to the 
people of Windsor as our gracious Queen is, the 
existence of this Sunday-school is unknown at 
Windsor. Her roe sa | entirely supports an 
excellent school in the Park, where 120 children 
are taught and clothed, and sixty of them (the 
children of persons in Her Majesty’s employ) 
are fed on five days of the week. But, beyond 
this, there is no foundation forthe paragraph in 
question.” 

....Mr. Sankey gives the following -sugges- 
tions as to singing in the Sunday-school. From 
such a source they are worthy of careful con- 
sideration : 

“Now in regard to the Sunday-school service 
Ineed not say much. I may say that in this 
country we have set an example to the world in 
regard to Sunday-school singing. it is no- 
where, I think, so well conducted as in our own 
country. But there are a few places that don’t 
have good singing. To those I would say: 
Get an instrument, for the children love music. 
Get a lady or a gentleman to play ; and gather a 
few singers around in front of the instrument 
and have them sing frequently. I would talk 
to the children frequently about the hymns, 
though not too long. I would not let the sing- 
ing diverge into a singing-school. Sing on the 
topics that have been discussed during the day, 
keeping the minds of the children and of the 
teachers in one direction.”’ 


....At a recent meeting of the Sunday school 
workers of Richmond, Va., they discussed the 
question : ‘‘How may we secure the attend- 
ance of the children at the regular church serv- 
ices?”? Perhaps some unwise sayings fell 
from speakers ; but the following points are full 
of suggestiveness : 

“To draw and hold the children, employ 
short sermons, = singing, preaching in lan- 
guage which children can understand, more 
comfortable seats in the churches, reference in 
the Sunday-school to the sermons, and the or- 
ganization of the young people for church 
work,”’ 

....‘* Difficulty Meetings” are now becoming 
popular among teachers. Written statements 
of difficulties met with in the work may be 
prepared beforehand or at the moment. These 
are handed in anonymously, and the whole com- 
pany proceeds to solve the difficulties. In no 
body of teachers could an effort of this kind be 
made without profit. Indeed, the mere fact of 
subjecting one’s difficulties to writing would 
be a long stride toward completely dispelling 
them. 

.... Vicar Venables, of Great Yarmouth, En- 
gland, at a recent meeting of his teachers, 
advised those of them who were regular com- 
municants ‘‘to utilize the half hour while 
others are going up to the holy table by med- 
itating on their class and their work and by 
earnest prayer for each individual scholar.’ 
80 to meditate and so to pray is good and 
proper; but at the Lord’s table teachers and 
others would gain more by meditating on him 
who said ‘‘ This do in remembrance of me.”’ 


....Bureaux of Christian work are multiply- 
ing. In addition to bringing together pas- 
tors in search of churches and churches in 
search of pastors, they now propose to sup- 
ply leaders for Sunday-school institutes and 
conventions. There is room for the multipli- 
cation of all agencies for doing good and that 
which puts workers into communication with 
the work is helpful. 


....On May 8th the anniversary of the 
Church of England Sunday-school Institute is 
to be celebrated by a sermon in St. Paul’s Cathe- 


dral, London. The preacher on the occasion 
will be the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Master of the 
Temple and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


.-.-1t is reported that in the Waldensian Val- 
ley there is a Sabbath-school which begins at 


five o’clock in the morning. During the later 
hours of the day the scholars are engaged upon 
the mountains tending cattle. 


...-The London Sunday-school Union has 


already arranged to recommend Sunday and 
Monday, October 22d and 23d, as. days of uni- 
yersal prayer for Sunday-schools. 





a 
School und College, 


One of our most valued correspondents and 
most careful readers takes exception to our 
statement made last. week, in reviewing Prof. 
Hart’s “College Student ” article in the April 
Lippincott, to the effect that in every New En- 
giand college, as a rule, the rich students live 
outside the college yard; and that “the stu- 
dents in the scientific departments of our East- 
ern colleges spend more money, on the average, 
and live more freely than the undergraduate 
academical students.”” Our correspondent 
thinks both untrue as far as Harvard goes. We 
do not see our way clear to withdraw from either 
statement. Our experience. and observation 
have led usto believe that, at Harvard as well 
as elsewhere, the student with money in his 
pocket and rascality in his heart is apt to take 
rooms outside the college yard. President 
Porter says it is so at Yale, and other presi- 
dents would probably agree with him. Of 
course, there are exceptions. As for the scien- 
tific students, we cannot be wrong, we. think, 
in asserting that at Bowdoin, the Chandler 
Scientific School at Dartmouth, and the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale the average scientific 
spends more than the average academic. The 
Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard has now 
so dwindled in size (it has thirty-four students) 
that it would hardly affect the generalization, 
even if our correspondent were right, of which 
we have great doubt. As for Harvard College 
proper, it does differ in one very important re- 
spect from other institutions—namely, in the 
enormous price it charges for dormitory rooms. 
At Yale the highest price charged (for a splen- 
did suite in the new Durfee College) is $140 per 
annum. At Harvard two hundred and forty-one 
rooms cost over that sum, and only one hundred 
and eighty-eight cost less. One hundred and 
eighty-five cost $200 or over, eleven renting for 
$300, a sum which will pay an economical stu- 
dent’s whole college bills at Williams. Thus it 
happens that some poor students at Harvard are 
actually compelled to room outside the yard be- 
cause of the expense. We always supposed 
rich people gave colleges dormitories so that 
poor students could live economically; but at 
Harvard the rule is reversed, and a hall that 
cost $93,000 (given outright, as a memorial, by 
one of the Fellows), is made to yield the college 
an annual income of $12,000. 


..».» Reports from the various towns in Rhode 
Island show that evening schools meet the 
wants of alarge class of people, who avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of gaining useful 
information. The evening school is in some 
towns becoming an important institution, and 
it should be the aim of committees and school 
officers, says the report of the state board of 
education, to secure for their management the 
best available talent. ‘‘One reason of a want 
of attendance at the evening schools may be 
attributable to the lack of skilled teachers to 
conduct them. These schools should be put 
upon the same basis as the day schools and 
receive the same careful attention and super- 
vision from the committee; and the exercises 
should be so conducted that no person could 
turn from the school-door feeling that there is 
nothing in the school interesting and at- 
tractive.” 


.... Lectures will be delivered at Union Col- 
lege this year by Dr. David Murray, the present 
head of the Japanese Government Bureau of 
Education, on ‘‘ Occidental and Oriental Civiliza~ 
tion’; by Dr. Coppee, on International Law ; by 
the president, Dr. Potter, on the Science of Gov- 
ernment and other topics; by Prof. Selah 
Howell, on English Literature; by Prof. Wen- 
dell Lamoreux, on Art; and others, for-which 
definite arrangements have not yet been made. 


...« The Boston school board has adopted the 
expedient of having the storm-signal for no 
session struck at fifteen minutes past eight in 
the morpving. This signal is 22 strokes by the 
firm-alarm bells. There are eager ears in Bos- 
ton some of these stormy spring mornings, we 
suppose. 


...-The University of Michigan has 15 resi- 
dent graduates, 60 seniors, 73 juniors, 87 sopho- 
mores, 119 freshmen, 19 select students, 79 stu- 
dents in pharmacy, 321 law students, 312 regu- 
lar and 24 homeopathic medical students, and 
20 dental students—1,127 in all, 


....A Dill has passed the California legis- 
lature allowing each board of education to 
select text-books for the schools in its own dis- 
trict, and providing that the books selected 
shall continue in use for six years. ‘Then pick 
out good ones to begin with. 


...-Foreign languages and_ instrumental 
music are to be taught in no public schools in 
California save the University, the normal and 
high schools, and the Institution for the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind. We are curious to see how 
the plan will work. 

...: The Harvard Advocate complains of the 
English course in the college, asserting that the 
students are taught nothing about the literature 
since_Dryden. ; 
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Pebbles 


Woman’s rites: those performed at the 
toilet. 

...ePickpotkets gather crowds only to dis- 
purse them. 


- «+ Let no single man escape’? is the :eap- 
year motto of the ladies. 


.... When a young lady gives herself away, 
she naturally loses her self-possession. 


-... Why are some women very much like tea- 
kettles? Because they sing away pleasantly, 
and they all at once boil over. 


....Mrs. Jones heard that Mrs. Brown wore 
four-button gloves, and exclaimed: “ Lordy ! 
Why, I wear seven-button shoes.”’ 


..-.“fIsn’t your husband a little bald?” in- 
quired one lady of another. “There isn’t a 
bald hair on his head,” indignantly replied the 
lady. 


....A lazy fellow falling a distance of fifty 
feet and escaping with only a few scratches, a 
bystander remarked that he was ‘too slow to 
fall fast enough to hurt himself.” 


...-Richelieu’s remark—‘“‘ There’s no such 
word as ‘ fail’ ’’— should be modified, to meet the 
present unpleasant times, so as to state about 
how many cents will be paid on the dollar. 


-.»-A bull rushed into a millinery shop, 
causing a stampede among the ladies present. 
The lady in charge drove the bovine gentleman 
out by exhibiting the price of a spring bonnet. 


....An Irishman, noticing a lady pass along, 
espied two strips depending from under the 
lady’s cloak. Not knowing that these were 
styled sashes and in the right place, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Faith, ma’am, your galluses are 
untied.” 


....A Mr, Pickell, of Iowa, has invented a 
new religion, which, the Chicago Timesremarks, 
“possesses many elements of popularity and 
will undoubtedly supply a want long felt.’’ Mr. 
Pickell will probably devote himself acidulous- 
ly to the propagation of the new faith. 


-...Two Hibernians were passing a stable 
which had a rooster on it for a weather-vane, 
when one addressed the other thus: “ Pat, 
what’s the reason they didn’t put a hin up there, 
instid of a rooster?’ ‘‘ An’ sure,” replied Pat, 
‘that’s aisy enough. Don’t ye see it would be 
inconvanient to go for the eggs ?”” 


.++» When is a lady’s dress like an unfortunate 
bull-fighter? When it is gored. And when is 
it like a partisan? When it is biased. And 
when is it like a toper? When it is full. And 
when is it like the sails of a ship? When it is 
trimmed. When is it like a season of the year? 
When it is lent. When is it no longer fit for 
use? After she has once worn it out. 


....The other day a Detroiter, who has a good 
record of army service, took down his revolver 
to shoot a cat which had been hanging akout 
the house. After looking at him while he fired 
six shots, the cat walked away. While he was 
loading up for more destruction, the shooter’s 
small boy inquired : ‘‘ Father, did you ever kill 
any one while you were in the army?” ‘I sup- 
pose so, my son.” After a long pause, the boy 

ntinued: ‘‘Ther you must have got near 
enough to hit ’em with an ax, didn’t you?” It 
was then discovered to be about school-time. 


....-During a recent performance at a Paris 
theater, a man and his wife had a quarrel on 
the stage—the woman iu a rage of jealousy, the 
man trying to persuade her that she was too 
suspicious and too passionate. Both were act- 
ing with great spirit, when the wife moved her 
arm too near a candle, and her muslin dress was 
in flames itt an instant. Both actors kept their 
presence of mind, however. The husband ex- 
tinguished the fire, and, proceeding with his 
part, interpolated : ‘‘ You see,my dear, I was 
right. You are ready to flare up for the least 
thing.” 


--«e“*Do I look like an octagon?” asked 
Mrs. Partington, as she sat at breakfast at the 
Grand Central, Oakland, with the Chronicle 
before her, and George, the beaming and genial 
exponent of gastronomic science, pouring her 
Mocha. “Do I look like an octagon?” 
placing her finger smilingly on the paragraph 
fixing her age at seventy-seven. ‘An octagon, 
indeed !’’ she continued, not severely, a smile 
wreathing her lips as the odor of the coffee ex- 
haled, aftd her spectacles were dewy with the 
rising vapor from hercup. ‘ They will, per- 
haps, make me a centurion next, and a relict of 
antipathy; but this is the year for such, and 
perhaps I should be grateful for it, as age is 
honorable and I might find a place at the great 
National Imposition. Yet it is best not to as- 
sume years, any more than virtues; and I shall 
be content if I am never older than I am now, 
This coffee is _ flagrant, George,’’ and, as she 
spoke, she = into the cup, seeing therein 
her good looks reflected, which sixty years had 


not impaired, while George beamed down u 
her with radiant satisfaction. | 
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Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. © 


BAPTIST. 

BEAMAN, H. H., Hampton Falls, N. H., re- 
signed March 31 ; but remains three 
months longer. 

BECKLEY, J. T., associate pastor First ch., 
Boston, Mass., resigns. 

BENEDICT, War anv R., elected to the chair 
of philosophy and history in the University 
of Cincinnati. 

BURKHOLDER, J. C., Huntingdon, 
goes to Centerville, Mich. 


CAIRNESS, J., ord, at Chautauqua Co., Kan., 
Jan. 25th. 


CARTER, J. M., died lately at Cherokee, Texas. 

COREY, Danret, First ch., Hudson, N. Y., 
goes to Second ch., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

DE WITT, M. H., Reading, Mich., resigns. 

DIFFIN, C. A., Smithport, Penn., goes to Knox- 
ville and Clymer, Penn. 

DILLINGHAM, M. W., ord. and inst. at Dev- 
ereaux, Herkimer Co., N. Y., April 5th. 
EMORY, J. C., Athol, N. Y., closed labor 

April 2d. 


Ind., 


GARRETT, V. L., Condersport, Penn., goes to 
imiaskyY - 


GEAR, H. L., Norwalk, O., goes to Xenia, O. 

HILL, J., died lately at Vernon, Ind. 

HORTON, J. W., returns to North Swanzey, 
Mass., after twelve years’ absence. 

HUNT, Natuan, of Colby University, supplies 
at Monson, Me. 

KEMPER, Burpett, of Ky., died recently. 

KIRKHAM, O. C., late of Patterson, N. Y., 
called to Passaic, N. J. 

LACKEY, 8. J., Orleans, N. Y., withdraws his 
resignation. 

MASON, A. F., Leominster, Mass., called to 
Calvary ch, Washington, D. C. 

RANDALL, Windsor-ave. ch., Hartford, Conn., 
resigns. 

REID, W1111q, of Ill., goes to Reading, Mich. 

RICHARDSON, H., died at Oakland, Cal., 
March 15th. 


SPINNER, E. C., Newton Center, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Pleasant-st. ch., Concord, N. H. 
WARREN, E. R., Lakeville, N. Y., resigns. 
WHITE, 8. 8., Mount Holly, Vt., closed pastor- 
ate April lst. Address Mechanicsville, Vt. 
WHITING, 8. M., Grand-st. ch., New Haven, 
Conn., resigns from July ist. 
WILKINS, A., Clyde, N. Y., goes to Rochester. 
WOODBURY, SamvueEt, Pembroke, Mass., re- 
signs. 
CHRISTIAN DENOMINATION, 
CAMP, C. T., New Castle, N. H., resigns. 
HAIGHT, W. B., North Hampton, N. H., goes 
to East Dickinson, N. Y. 
LYNN, J. T., Ind., disfellowshiped. 
er ‘om H., Westboro, O., removes to Philo, 
] 


SELLON, P. R., removes from Castile, N. Y., 
to Morganville, N. Y 

WADE, F. R., Trumbull’s Corners, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Castile, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, A. A., Haverhill, Mass., resigns. 

WOODWARD, J. W., Locktown, N. J., goes to 
South Berlin, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ARNOLD, A. E., inst. at Lamars, Ia., April 4th. 

ASHLEY, 8. 8., formerly of New Orleans, La., 
has begun labor at First ch., Atlanta, Ga. 

BARNES, H. E., Central ch., Worcester, Mass., 
resigns from Nov. 1st. 

BIDWELL, J. B., Turner, Ill., accepts call to 
Baraboo, Wis. 

BLAKE, 8. L., Concord, N. H., called to Bond- 
st. ch., Toronto, Canada. 

BULFINCH, J. J., Freeport, Me., dismissed 
April 4th. 

CLEVELAND, EpwarpD, Bath, Me., closed pas- 
torate March 26th. 

CONANT, C. A., is invited to Brainerd and Du- 
luth, Minn., to supply 4 weeks, with a view 
to permanent labor. 

CROSBY, James H., Lincoln, Me., spends the 
spring in Florida. 

FLETCHER, R. W., late of Hartland, Mich., 
accepts call to Pres. ch. Barry, Mich, 

FOSTER, RoswELL, supplies at Ottumwa, Ia. 

GAYLORD, Wim H., inst. at Third ch., 
Chicopee, Mass., April 5th. 

HASKELL, H. C., accepts call to High-st. ch., 
Columbus, O. 

HIBBARD, R. Prercy, inst. at East ch., New 
Haven, Conn., March 30th. 

HOWES, H. R., Turner’s Falls, Mass., closed 
labor April 7th. 

HOYT, J. 8., Port Huron, Mich., resigns. 

HURD, Fayette, Montour, Iowa, accepts call 
to Cherokee, Iowa. 

JONES, T. J., accepts call to Maine, Minn., 
where a rok 9 games church of 67 mem- 
bers awaits him. 

KELSEY, Epwarp D., Andover Sem., supplies 
at Bremen, Ind., during summer vacation. 

KELSEY, H. 8., Woburn, Mass., resigns. 3 

LEAVITT, Wru14M, Monticello, Iowa, resigns. 

MATTHEWS, R. J., Fair Haven, called to the 
Welsh ch. at Bevier, Mo. 

MUNSELL, Josep R., Franklin, Vt., resigns 
and removes to Massachusetts. 

PARMENTER, C. O., of the Free Baptist ch. 
of Swede Point, Towa, accepts call to Crom- 
well, Iowa. 

RANSOM, G. R., Webster City, Iowa, accepts 
call to Waverly, Iowa. 

RAYMOND, E. N., closes labor at Fairmont, 
— and goes to Marshfield, Minn., April 

st. 


ROSS, ‘A. Hastoxes formerly of Columbus, O., 
accepts call to Port Huron, Mich. 


SALTER, C. C., Duluth and Brainerd, Minn., 
resigns 








SEXTON, W. C., Vineland, N. J., called to 
Perry Center, n. Y. 

SIMPSON, A., Chicago, accepts call to Fair- 
mont, Minn. 

VANDERVEER, Davin N., Kingston, N. Y. 
walled to Union Park ch, Chicago I.” 

WEBBER, Wi111aM, ord. at Ashton, Carton 
Co., Penn., March 26th. 

WICKES, Tuomas A., Joplin, Mo., called to 
Pierce City, Mo. 

WILLIAMS, Groregz, late of Janesville, Wis., 
inst. at Litchfield, Mich., March 29th. 

WOODRUFF, Witu1aM Lovtis, ord. at Beth- 
any, Conn., April 5th. 

WRIGHT, E. F., Chicago Sem., has closed en- 
gagement at Desplaines, Ill. 

LUTHERAN, 

BEIDLER, J. A., Zion Grove, Wis., removes 
to Davis, Stephenson Co., i. 

BLACKWELER, D. M., Mifflintown, Penn., 
a to Upper Strasburg, Franklin Co., 

enn. 

FAKE, H. L., Hyndsville, N. ¥Y., removes to 
Sharon Spring, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 

HARTSOCK, A. J., Boalsburg, Pa., goes to 
Pleasant Gap, Center Co., Pa. 

OHR, Henry, Indianapolis, Ind., died lately. 

PRIWER, Otto, ord. at Columbus, O., March 
—— to New Bedford, Coshocton 

0., O. 

SANDERS, C. W., Fairview, Ill., removes to 
Canton, Fulton Co., Il. 

SIMON, J. J., has assumed pastorate at Dallas, 
Hancock Co., Ill. 

VOGELSONG, M. P., Mansfield, O., removes 
to Campbell, Ionia Co., Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BOGERT, N. J. M., Metuchen, N. J., accepts 
call to White Haven, Penn. 

CAMP, Px110, late of Fall Brook, Pa., removes 
to Cogan Station, Pa., to take charge of 
Lycoming Center ch. 

COLFELT, L. M., First ch., Philadelphia, Penn., 
resigns from ill health. 

COLVER, A. W., supply at Kansas City, Mo., 
remains another year. 

on James H., called to Durham, 


GLASGOW, L. K., accepts call to Rethel, N. C. 

GOSSLER, 8. W., accepts call to North Tenth- 
st. ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

GRASTY, J. 8., D. D., Austin, Texas, called to 
Columbia, Mo. 

HALSEY, J. F., D.D., First ch., Norristown, 
Pa., resigns. 

HOPKINS, T. M., Piqua, O., called to Xenia, O. 

HULL, E. C., late of Wisconsin, accepts call to 
Elba, N. Y. 

J “— J. L., inst. at Villisca, Iowa, March 


LORIMER, 8. W., late of Sagetown, IIL, 
accepts call to Red Oak, Iowa. 

MENAUL, Joun, takes charge of mission at 
Laguna, New Mexico. 

MORTON, J. B., late at Highland, Kansas, has 
begun labor at St. Charles and Point Prai- 
rie, Mo. 

0 T. X. (Reformed), called to Second ch., 

egheny, Penn. 

PENICK, P. T., Mebaneville, N. C., dismissed. 

PHELPS, J. H., late of Corunna, Mich., has re- 
moved to Rose, Wayne Co., N.Y. 

ROBINSON, G. A. B., Oxford, Penn., dis- 
missed. 

ROOT, L. J., late of Greencastle, Ind., supplies 
at Edwardsville, Ill. 

SMITH, Lze1eH RicuMonD, Bordentown, N. J., 
called to Annapolis, Ma. 

SPRAGUE, Isaac N., First ch., Geneseo, N. Y., 
resigns. 

STEWART, W.B., Port Henry, N. Y., resigns. 

STRYKER, Perer, Rome, N. Y., called to 
First ch., Owego, N. Y 

THOMPSON, C. H., D.D., late of Rodney, 
Miss., removes to New Orleans, La. 

VAN PELT, R. H., closes engagement at Mer- 
cer, Pa., April 25th. 

WALDU, T. L., late of Pulteney, N. Y., has 
gone to Prattsburgh, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
WILSON, Isaac A., North Bend, Neb., dis- 

missed. 


WRIGHT, Oxmonp W., Senior class of Auburn 
Sem., called to Webster Groves, Mo. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BETTICHER, CHarwes E., assistant minister 
at Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, 
Pa., called to Church of Ascension, Clay- 
mont, Del. 

FLETCHER, Joun H., ord. priest in Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada, March bth. 

HENDLY, C. J., accepts rectorship of St, 
John’s Parish, Baltimore and Harford Coun- 
ties, Md.; address Upper Falls, Md. 


— W. G., D.D., goes to St. Denis, 

MATTHIAS, WitumaM, ord. deacon in 8&t. 

Mark’s, Coldwater, Mich., March 25th. 

MORRISON, T. N., JR., ord. "aed in St. 
Paul’s, Pekin, Iii., March 19th. 

OSBORNE, Joun, ord. deacon in Guelph, 
Canada, March 5th. 

RYALL, Rosert, Chester, Ill., goes to Larned, 
Pawnee Co., Kansas. 

SANFORD, E. T., Albion, N. Y., resigns. 

STILSON, ArtTHuR C., accepts. call to St. 
Mary’s, Ottumwa, Canada, 


UNIVERSALIST. 

ABBOTT, T., Paducah, Ky., removes to Lo- 
gansport, Ind. 

BEAL; 8. L., Provincetown, Mass., resigns ; 
present address Brockton, Mass.” 7 


BRADLEY, C. A., Yarmouthport, Mass., has 
removed to South Brewster, Mass. 

DRULEY, T. C., Middleport, O., goes to Cen- 
ter Belpre, 36 


ERHART, Ima A., is doing wmissio 
work in Cherokee and Sheldon, gaa 
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_ Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 





readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur. 
ther notice. 


THE BONN CONFERENCE.* 








Ir too many cooks spoil the broth, the 
composite nature of the authorship of this 
volume would hardly insure any more homo. 
geneous mixture than the German soup. 
makers concoct. It isa report, and there- 
fore embraces the words of many men; it 
is edited by a Bonn professor of theology, 
Dr. Reusch; it has for its translator Prof, 
Buel, of the General Theological Seminary, 
who has never had undue brevity named as 
one of his faults; and the Rev. Dr. Robert 
J. Nevin, the Episcopal minister in Rome, 
contributes a preface. But the volume, 
despite its composite authorship, its ninety- 
word title-page, its fifty-six-page preface by 
Dr. Nevin, and its six-page addendum by 
Dr. Buel (how could the ‘‘ professor of 
systematic divinity and dogmatic theology 
in the General Theological Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America” have been brief- 
er?) is a convenient and useful one. It pre- 
sents to the American public the results of 
an important gathering in a form suitable 
for permanent preservation. 

Dr. Nevin, in his preface, presents a 
carefully-prepared and intelligent summary 
of the rise and influence of the old Catholic 
movement thus far. The middle of July, 
1870, the Archbishop of Munich withdrew 
from the Vatican Council, with certain pre- 
lates of like mind, who were united in op- 
position to the infallibility dogma and had 
resolved to act in concert. By the time he 
got home, however, his courage failed him, 
and he surrendered himself, and tried to get 
the Munich theologians, whom he had rep- 
resented, to fellow suit. In this he did not 
succeed, and Dr. Déllinger then and there 
declared that the Roman Catholic Church 
was no longer the Old Church, but a new one, 
and that the Munich theologians ‘‘ must be 
ready to labor afresh forthe Old Church.” 
This was the keynote of what—though as 
yet its intellectual greatness is greater than 
its numerical size—is destined to play, has 
played, indeed, an important part in the re- 
ligious development of Europe. Dr. Nevin 
soon interrupts his historical allusions to 
make ‘a vigorous and plain-spoken attack 
on the Vaticanized Roman Catholic Church 
of to-day. ‘‘The late Roman Catholic 
Church,” he says, ‘‘has become the Papal 
Church; nothing more.” This change, as 
he goes on to show, was not, however, the 
result of the Vatican Council only; but goes 
back to the earlier days of the Roman See. 
The Council of 1870 was merely the flower- 
ing of a plant whose seeds had been sown 
centuries before. It completed the work 
of dethroning the bishops, degrading the 
episcopate, and substituting for the doctrine 
of the apostolical succession the dogmatic 
and absolute assertion of the Pope’s spiritu- 
al supremacy as infallible head of the 
Church. It was this that drove out the Old 
Catholics, still further repelled the Greeks, 
and compelled those High Anglicans who 
had been sighing for the reunion of Chris- 
tendom to turn to theologians and churches 
not bound to swallow modern and non- 
Catholic statements. These points Dr. 
Nevin brings out clearly, and aiso finds 
space to allude to the knot of liberal Roman- 
ists still staying within the fold, and to 
institute comparisons between the Old 
Catholics of to-day and the Church of 
England in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. He then defines the nature of 
the Bonn Conference, stating its object to 
be the comparison by Greeks, Old Catho- 
lics, and Anglicans of views on certain 
vexed questions. These questions, of 
which the Filiogue is the most prominent, 
are discussed at length. Dr. Buel’s supple- 
mentary preface expounds a few other 
points, and Dr. Reusch’s original one ex 
plains that the book is made up from his 
own notes and the reports of the London 
Guardian. 





REUSCH. Translated by SAMUEL BUEL, D.D., with® 
preface by ROBERT J. NEVIN, D.D. 
Whittaker. 1876. se eee : — 
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The volume proper begins with the text 
of Dr. Dollinger’s invitation to the Confer- 
ence, and then comes the list of participants, 
among whom were, it will be remembered, 
Dr. Philip Schaff and Dr. H. C. Potter, of 
New York, Dr. W. C. Langdon, of Cam- 
pridge, Mass., and Dr. William S. Perry, of 
Geneva, N. Y., of the Church of England. 
The Ritualists were represented by Dr. 
Liddon and the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, and 
the Moderate Churchmen by the Dean of 
Chester, Dr. Howson, who quite distin- 
guished himself. One English Congrega- 
tional minister, the Rev. J. B. Paton, was 
present. But it is not necessary to repeat 
the names of the persons at Bonn or to dis- 
cuss again the proceedings of the nine con- 
ferences. These we considered editorially 
last year. It is enough to say that the book 
is complete and valuable and shows that 
something was really done at Bonn—some- 
thing so tangible, although rather incom- 
prehensible to the majority of American 
Protestants, that we have not the slightest 
desire to laugh at it or quibble over it. 
The Filiogue question 7s more important to 
Christendom at large than some of our little 
American sectarian differences. Let us not 
suppose that our horizon bounds the world. 





...‘* The Swedenborg Library ”’ is alittle set 
of books now in course of publication by Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, with the Rev. B 
F. Barrett, the well-known New Church author 
and controversialist, as editor. It will com- 
prise Swelve volumes of extracts from Sweden- 
borg’s writings, being those portions ‘‘as seem 
best suited to the general reader.’’ Heaven, 
the second volume, is before us. The series 
promises to fulfill some of the hopes of its 
editor ; but we greatly fear that it will not be as 
popular as he wants it to be. Swedenborg can 
never be popular. He was, doubtless, we may 
say, With reverence, given a part to play in 
turning men’s minds away from materialism ; 
but that his teachings will make a lasting im- 
pression on Christian faith and practice is, of 
course, out of the question. These little books 
are issued in a style of binding copied almost 
exactly from the set of “‘ Little Classics.” 


.-Simon Greenleaf, of Cambridge, was one 
of the most eminent of American jurists and 
egal writers, and his law works still maintain 
their high place. By nature and education he 
was specially fitted to weigh evidence, and no 
man in his day brought to the consideration of 
disputed questions a sounder head. It was 
fortunate, therefore, that he found time to de- 
yote to the preparation of a religious work like 
his Testimony of the Evangelists Bramined by the 


Rules of Evidence Administered in Courts of 


Justice, upon which he worked, at intervals, for 
twenty-nine years. The book occupies a 
unique position in the literature of Christian 
defense and must always remain valuable. 
We are glad that E. P. Dutton & Co. have 
brought it out in a handsome new edition. 


..The long-promised Stationers’ Hand-Book 
at length comes to us from the office of The 
Publishers’ Weekly. The volume, which is 
edited by Messrs. H. D. Monachesi and Albert 
B. Yohn, fills about the same place for the stag 
tionery trade that the ‘‘ Trade List Annual” 
does for the book-selling business. Besides its 
complete price-lists and advertising sheets, 
which are equally valuable for reference, the 
the book contains many brief, readable, and 
useful little articles on subjects connected with 
stationery interests. Mr. Leypoldt is not yet 
satisfied with the work, good as it is ; but prom- 
ises that it shall be improved in succeeding edi- 
tions, just as the “‘Trade List’’ has. 


...E. P. Dutton & Co. have published a new 
edition of Dr. Samuel Osgood’s The Hearth- 
Stone: Thoughts upon Home Life in our Cities, 
4 work first published tweuty-two years since 
and now forsome time out of print. The vol- 
ume contains many pleasant and suggestive es- 
Says, and will continue to hold its place in the 
esteem of the households to which it is ad- 
dressed. Dr. Osgood’s style is placid and at- 
tractive, It is curious to note how little change 
the author need now wish to make in the re- 
ligious portions of the book, written as it was 
When he was a Unitarian. But Dr. Osgood and 
me Huntington were always Churchmen at 


-- Tertullian has been added to the Doug- 
ass Series of Christian Greek and Latin Writers 
(Harper & Brothers). He is represented by 
judiciously chosen and somewhat full selec- 
tions, The volume is edited, like its predeces- 
Sors, by Prof. March, and the venerable Prof. 
Coleman, of Lafayette, contributes an intro- 
duction. The experience of other Lafayette 
instructors has also been utilized in the prepar- 
ation of the book. The notes hit the happy 
Mean between Anthonian fallness and undue 


brevity, and really help the student without 


Pulling him up the hights of knowledge by the 
t-stra ps, 








«eeeT. Y. Crowell has brought out a new 
edition of The Soul’s Inquiries Answered, a 
book which Henry L. Shepard & Co. uséd to 
publish. It is a sort of cross between a “ Daily 
Food’’ and an autograph album, spaces being 
left opposite each date for the signatures of 
friends born thereon. Every day in the year 
has a query from Scripture, which is followed 
by two answers from the same source. The 
book is well arranged, is compiled by G. Wash- 
ington Moon, the philological controversfalist, 
and has a preface by Dr. Cuyler. 


..The Blood and Breath is an advertising 
volume, and is designed to further the claims 
of ‘‘Goodyear’s Pocket Gynasium,’’ the pro- 
prietors of which, the Goodyear’s Rubber Curl- 
er Company, publish it. The book is better 
written than most of its class, and its author, 
Mr. J. E. Frobisher, an elocutionist, has con- 
trived to put into it much hygienic and other 
information, as well as a treatise on oratory 
and a dozen selections for recitation. 


«-..Great BPxpectations is out in Harper’s 
Household Dickens—on the whole, the best edi- 
tion in the market, as we have said before. The 
illustrations, by F. A. Fraser, are very good, 
the little cut on the title-page being specially 
effective. 


.. Water-Waif (Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger) is a simply-told and pleasant little Rev- 
olutionary story, by Elizabeth 8. Bladen. The 
preface embodies an unprinted anecdote about 
George Washington’s family. 








NOTES. 


Tue firm of Sheldon & Co. now consists of 
Mr. Sheldon and his three sons. 


A. J. Bicknell & Co. will bring out at once 
‘Modern American Homesteads,” with fifty 
plates, by D. T. Atwood, 


James R. Osgood & Co. will soon remove to 
the Cathedral Building, on the corner of Frank- 
lin and Devonshire streets, Boston. 


The catalogue of the works of Raphael, be- 
gun at the library of Windsor Castle, under the 
superintendence of the late Priace Albert, is 
now in press. 


Says The Boston Herald: ‘‘ Walt Whitman is 
the man, after all, to go to England as our min- 
ister. He is nota pirate. He never plagiarized 
a line in his life.” 


J. R. Osgood & Co. have nearly ready “ Pri- 
vate Theatricals,”” by W. D. Howells, and 
a new and thorough ‘“ Guide Book to the White 
Mountains,” by M. F. Sweetser. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy has finished his story of 
“The Hand of Ethelberta,’’ and the copy is 
with his American publishers, Henry Holt & 
Co. The title is singularly felicitous, 


The Helper is a capital parish paper, edited by 
the Rev. J. H. C. Bonté, rector of Grace Church, 
Sacramento, Cal. Mr. Bonté is one of the 
brightest clergymen in the West, and his paper 
shows it. 


A biography of the late Reverdy Johnson will 
be prepared by Mr. Charles G. Kerr, who was 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Johnson during 
the last years of his life. It was Mr. Johnson’s 
intention to have written some personal recol- 
lections of himself during this year, had he 
lived. 


Roberts Brothers will publish a new volume 
of sermons by the late Dr. James Walker; 
‘Meditations on the Essence of Christianity,’’ 
by the Rey. R. Laird Collier; ‘‘ Art Schools of 
Medieval Christendom,” by A. C. Owen; and 
“Stories for Summer Afternoons,’’ by “‘ Susan 
Coolidge.”’ 


Roberts Brothers are getting ready a new 
edition of Mr. Hamerton’s ‘‘ Painters’ Camp.’ 
The illustrations will not accompany this edi- 
tion, which, however, will contain a steel por- 
trait of the author. His ‘‘Round My House,”’ 
one of his very best books, is having an excel- 
lent success. 


Joseph H. Coates & Co. announce two useful 
books for visitors to the Centennial. They are 
a ‘‘Memoir of the Centennial Exhibition,” an 
illustrated album in which to wnite one’s own 
personal narrative of his visit ; and ‘‘ Centennial 
Notes,’’ with illustrations and useful informa- 
tion, a smaller note-book of the same sort. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. announce a complete 
edition of Josh Billings’s works—the four vol- 
umes hitherto published in one—with a steel 
portrait of Mr. Shaw and a hundred illustra- 
tions. ‘A Comic Centennial History of the 
United States,’’ by Livingston Hopkins, will be 
another contribution to American humor from 
the same house. 


Mr. Whittaker has just ready “ The Gate of 
the Temple,’’ a little book of prayers for chil- 
dren, compiled by the Rev. W. W. Newton, 
rector of Trinity church, Newark. Mr. New- 
ton, like his father, has an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the spiritual wants of children,and also 
has a wide familiarity with devotional litera- 





ture... The little book cannot..fail. to.be useful 
and popular. 


Mrs. Dr. E. P. Terhune, of Newark (Marion 
Harland), has a new novel, ‘‘My Little Love,”’ 
in press with G. W. Carleton & Co. Her cook- 
books have proved immensely popular. We 
understand that a prominent publisher advised 
her not to bring out the first one, ‘‘Common 
Sense in the Household,” on the ground that 
it would hurt the sale of her novels—a fear that 
has not been realized. 


J. B. Ford & Co. announce a hand-book of in- 
structions for the organization of rifle associa- 
tions, with practical hints to members and to 
marksmen generally. It will include, besides 
forms for incorporation, by-laws, etc., rules for 
practice and competition matches, detailed di- 
rections as to the construction of ranges and 
targets, forms for score tickets, and all such 
data, with many illustrative diagrams, maps, 
and sketches. Its title will be ‘The Forest and 
Stream Hand-book for Riflemen.”’ 


J. H. Coates & Co. announce “ Micro-Photo- 
graphs in Histology, Normal and Pathological,” 
by Carl Seiler, M. D., J. Gibbons Hunt, M. D., 
and Joseph G. Richardson, M.D. The publi- 
cation is intended ‘‘to replace the microscope, 
as far as possible, for those physicians who 
have neither opportunity nor leisure to make 
observations with the instrument for them- 
selves, and to furnish microscopists, for com- 
parison, correct representations of typical speci- 
mens in the domain of normal and pathological 
histology.”’ It will appear in monthly num- 
bers, at 60 cents each or $6 a year. 


This is the nature of Swinburne’s new poem, 
“The Last Oracle’’: ‘Starting from the an- 
swer brought back from Delphi to Julian by 
his envoy (A. D. 361), the poem invokes Apollo 
to reappear—not as they called him in Greece, 
merely son of Zeus, the son of Chronos, but 
older than Time, the Light and Word incarnate 
in Man, of whom comes the inner sunlight of 
the human mind, whence all ideas of gods 
possible to man take shape. Of this the sun- 
god and singing god of the Greeks is assumed 
by the poet to be the most perfect type attain- 
able, and is called upon to return and reappear 
over the graves of intervening gods.”’ 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. announce a history of 
this city, by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. Mrs. Lamb, 
says the circular promising the book, *‘is the 
only lady member of the New York Historical 
Society, to whose archives and treasures she 
has had unrestrained access. This privilege 
and the assistance rendered by many old fami- 
lies of the city, who have freely opened to her 
the means of gaining information particularly 
interesting to the present generation, throw 
around the new history the charm of revelation. 
Its readers may depend upon gaining a knowl- 
edge of many valuable and intensely interest- 
ing facts that have never before been pub- 
lished.’’ The ‘‘charm of revelation’’ is nota 
particularly temperate expression. The work 
will appear in 24 parts and will be sold by 
subscription. “ 


‘““Men and Manners One Handred Years 
Ago”? will be one of the first volumes of Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co.’s ‘‘Sans Souci Series.’’ 
The publishers say of that series, which is quite 
sure to be both pretty and good: ‘‘The prep- 
aration, perfection, and completion of the 
‘ Bric-d-Brac Series,’ which employed the atten- 
tion of Mr. Stoddard for upward of two years, 
necessarily led him to study diligently a great 
many works bearing directly or indirectly upon 
the persons who figured and the events which 
were narrated therein. This course of study 
freshened his recollection and added to his 
knowledge in other fields of biography and his- 
tory. He saw that much of it was foreign to 
the series then in hand; but he also saw that it 
was valuable for another series of a somewhat 
different nature. He projected, therefore, the 
‘Sans Souci Series,’ which is wider in its scope, 
more curious in its details, and of much greater 
variety. It does not separate itself from litera- 
ture and art, which naturally attach themselves 
to it; but it busies itself with historical and 
biographical ana, particularly those which illus- 
trate several important epochs in the civilization 
of modern Europe.” 


Mr. Edward Kimball, in The Sunday-school 
Times for April 8th, corrects some statements 
made in a_ recently-published subscription 
book concerning Mr. Moody’s reception into 
Dr. E. N. Kirk’s thurch, in Boston, when a 
young man. The book declares that Mr. Moody 
used to be dissipated, and that he had hard 
work to get into Dr. Kirk’s church, on account 
of its hyper-orthodoxy. Mr. Kimball. denies 
these assertions, and says that the church 
treated the young convert with the utmost kind- 
ness. Mr. Kimball was young Moody’s Sun- 
day-school teacher, and is frank in expressing 
his surprise at his pupil’s growth it grace’ and 
eloquence and renown. Hesays: “The lessons 
of Mr. Moody’s consecrated life are before the 


-world. Surely, “God “hath chogen the weak 
‘things of the world to confound , the. things 


which are mighty, that no flesh should glory in 


9 








his presence.’ No weak and hesitating youn 
Sabbath-school teacher ean call upon a mor 
unpromising scholar than was Dwigh L. 
Moody to tell of a Saviour’s love; and I can 
only say, with humility and gratitude, as 
think of my humble, ignorant Sabbath-school 
scholar of twenty years ago: ‘ What hath God 
wrought!’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or Sotormetion 
respecting prices and editions address LOCKWOOD 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who will oath re- 
ply. Books carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 
of advertised price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
ptblications. 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
READY THIS DAY: 


THE SANITARY DRAINACE OF 
HOUSES AND TOWNS. 
By GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 

With Diagrams. Inone volume, crown 8vo. Cloth, $. 

This admirable book tells every house-owner and 
tenant whose drain connects with the common town 
sewer how to ventilate his sewage pipes, at slight ex- 
pense, and prevent the escape ef the noxious and 
poisonous gases which now find free and easy vent 
into every house and largely increase the sick and 
mortality rates. It also instructs as to the safe and 
proper drainage of houses which have to depend on 
their own private sewers and discusses the bes, 
methods of town drainage. 


ORCHIDS. 
By EDWARD SPRAGUE RAND, JR. 
In one volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 


Containing chapters onthe Culture, Propagation, 
Collection, and Hybridization of Orchids and the 
Construction and Management of Orchid Houses, the 
whold forming a Complete Manual of Orchid Culture. 


CHARCOAL DRAWING. 
Translated from the French of AUGUSTE ALLONGE. 
With an Introduction by C. C. PERKINS, Esq., anda 

Heliotype Frontispiece. In 1 vol., small 4to. 
Cloth. $1.00. 
This little treatise by an acknowledged master will 


meet the demand so frequently made for an — 
tative work upon this fascinating method in art 











A SATCHEL CUIDE 
FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 


Fifth Edition. Revised to April, 1876. With maps, 
In one volume, l6mo. Roan, flexible. $2. 


Including the rig = Isles, Belgium and Holland, 
Germany and the Rhine. Switzerland, France, Aus- 
tria,and Italy. Itgives the traveler the precise in- 
a — he requires and indulges in no waste of 
wor 





* Sold by Booksellers. Ss a by mail, postpaid, on re 
cote et by the Publishers. 


THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BY MRS. CORNELIUS. 


This is the most popular and reliable Cook 
and guide for the duties of the housekeeper pub- 
lished. Itis the standard authority on the subjects 
of —— it treais and will be tound particularly vaiu- 

to every young housekeeper. 
Price $1.50. Interleaved, $2.25. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 

THOMPSON,: BROWN & CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
25-29 Cornhill, Boston. 


REPORT OF THE UNION CON- 
FERENCES 


HELD FROM AUGUST 10th TO 16th, 1875, 
under the Presidency of Dr. Von Dollinger, at 
nD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
REY. SAMUEL BUEL, D.D., 
in the General Theological Seminary, New York 
with a Preface by 
REV. R. J. NEVIN, D.D., 
Rector of the American Church, Rome. 
mo. Cloth. Price $1. 


T, WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 














Croatia's Kiooxe SITES. ¥, GALltre CATA- 
of on application. 
Nimmo’s, ‘at 500 A. 2, —K y, N. 
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SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO,’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“THE WORK Is ONE OF: UNCOMMON INTEREST.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


MEMOIR OF NORMAN MAOLEOD, D.D., 


Minister of Barony Parish, Glasgow, one of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains. Mcan of the 
Chapel Reyal.c:c. 

BY HIS BROTHER, REV.DONALD MACLEOD,B.A. 


One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, Editor of “Good 
Words,” ete. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Two Volumes, Svo. Cloth, $4.50. 

The same generation developes very few such men 
as Dr. Norman Macleod. His large heart was guided 
by the most generous impulses and the widest sym- 
pathies, and these were inspired and controlled by a 
deep, earnest, and sincerely catholic religious spirit, 
These qualities, lightened up by a cheerfulnessof dis- 
position which nothing could cloud, made him the 
favorite chaplain of the Queen during the time of 
her overwhelming affliction and placed him upon 
terms of the closest intimacy with the royal house- 
hold. On~-the other hand, the mingled pathos, 
humor, and genuine Scotch wit of his writings se- 
cured him a large circle of admirers in this country 
and in England, who came to regard him almostasa 
personal friend. All these will eagerly welcome a 
biography which lets them so fully as this does into 
the inner life of the man who was a worthy contem- 
porary of Guthrie, Robertson, and others, whose 
memories are regarded as treasures in thousands of 
households. 


PLATO'S BEST THOUGHTS. 


As completed from Professor Jowett’s Translation 
of the 
DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 


By REV. C. H. A. BULKLEY. 
One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Scholars who are familiar with the ‘* Dialogues” 
will be glad to possess this compendium asa most 
convenient companion, while those who have been 
deterred from andertaking the mastery of the four 
volumes of the complete edition will accept this 
selection asa key to the well-filled treasure-house 
from which it was taken. 





“ The volumes contain the ripe results of the studies of 
men who are authorities in their respective flelds.’’—The 
Nation. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE SERIES. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. 


One vol., 12m0, with maps and tables, $1. 


For those who have not the time or inclination to 
master the more comovrehensive works of our great- 
est historians this series is especially adapted. 
Though concise and of handy size, the volumes will 
not be found merely dry statements of facts; but in- 
teresting accounts of the periods of which they treat, 
written by persons already well known in literature. 
Each volume contains a map (and in some cases sev- 
eral), to better illustrate the events of which it treats, 
and each volume is complete in itself. 


The following volumes are also now readyin this 
valuable series: 


1. The Era of the Protestant Revolution. ~ 4 F. 
Seebohm. (A new edition, withana ix by Prof. G. 
P. Fisher, of Yale College, on Literature of the subject.) 

2. The (Crusades, By the Rev. G. W. Cox. 

3. The Thirty Years War, 1618S—1648. By 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 

4. The Houses of Lancaster and York, with 
the Conquest and Loss of France. By James 
Gairdner. 

5, The French Revolution and First Empire. 
BY Wm. O’Connor Morris, with an Appendix jicat- 
ina a cowrse of reading and of study. By Hon. A.D. 
White, LL.D., Prest. Cornell University. 





Each volume is fully supplied with Maps. Price per 
volume $1. 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent prepaid upon receipt of price by 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., Publishers, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR MAY. 


Now Ready and for Sale Everywhere. 











CONTENTS. 
Private Theatricals. XIII—XY. (Conclusion.) 
W. D. HOWELLS. 


The Khedive and his Court. 
CHARLES HALE. 


A Visit to a Certain Old Gentleman. 
T. B. ALDRICH. 


The Madness of George III. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Literary Aspects of the Romantic School. 
H.H. BOYESEN 


Old Woman’s Gossip. X. MRS. KEMBLE. 


After the Battle of the Wilderness. 
RACHEL ROLLINS, 


Medical Fashions. EDWARD SPENCER. 
For the Last Time. DUDU FLETCHER. 

The Poetry of the number is by MRS. SPOF- 
FORD, ROSE TERRY COOKE, EDGAR 
FAWCETT, and others. The departments of Re- 
cent Literature, Music, Art, and Education are 
fully up to their usual standard. 


Price 35 cents.a number; $4 a year; with life-size 
portrait of Longfellow, $5. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 





KS. Send 


POPULAR 
STAR RABBSEREO TS 


*S Catalogue, 





PROFESSOR PARSONS’S 
Outlines of the Religion and 
Philosophy of Swedenborg. 


[From the Boston Transcript.] 


“It has remained for Judge Parsons to give, ina 
volume of moderate size, so clear and lucid an expo- 
sition of the doctrines of the New Church that they 
may be understood by all who take the trouble to 
examine its pages. In the fourteen chapters which 
make up the book, those which will attract the atten- 
tion of the reader after knowledge more particular- 
ly are upon ‘ The Other World,’ ‘The World of Spir- 
its,’ ‘ Correspondence,’ *‘ Heaven,’ ‘The Word,’ and 
‘The Lord.’ An attentive reading of these will give 
a more distinct idea of the doctrines of the New 
Church than an unassisted study of the entire works 
of Swedenborg.” 





Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROS. 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 


PUBLISH 


Lyman Abbott on the Acts. 


A popular illustrated commentary to accompany the 
current series of Sabbath-school lessons. So 
many effective aids for the study and illustration 
of the Scriptures have never before been offered 
within such moderate compass. 264 pages, 8vo, 
cloth, beveled. $1.75. 


II 


Dale on the Atonement. 


The Theory and Fact of the Atonement profoundly 
considered. Popular edition. 500 pp., 12mo, cloth, 
beveled. $2.00. 





Til. 


The Advisory Council of 1876. 


Official Stenographic Report of the Proceedings and 
Result. 8vo. Price $2; paper, $1.25, postpaid. 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs’s Sermon on CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM, reviewing the Result of Council. 

8vo, paper, 20 cents. 


The Result of Council discussed, with Letters of 
Drs. Bacon and Dwight, etc. 4to, paper, 15 cents. 


The Council of 1874. Proceedings in full. #2.00. 
IV. 


President Finney’s Memoirs. 


“The most fascinating religious biography I ever 
read.”—Rev. Lyman Abbott. “ What a fiery John 
the Baptist he was !""—Rev. R. S. Storrs,D.D. “A 
wonderful volume it truly is.”—Rev. T. L. Owyler, 
D. D. “The reading of this book has stirred our 
blood.”’—Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage. Price $2.00, post- 
paid. Half calf, $3.50. 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago. 


CREAT SALE OF ENCLISH BOOKS. 
Call or send stamp for Catalogue. 
W. L. ALLISON, Receiver and Assignee. 
70 Broadway. 








New Book on Sanitary Science. 


FILTH DISEASES 


AND THEIR PREVENTION. 
By JOHN SIMON, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


Printed under the direction of the State Board of 
Health of Massachusetts. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“If the practical apenas made therein were 
undreds of lives now annu- 


—Dr. HENRY F 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Boston. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent to any address on application. 


HER DEAREST FOE. 


R ROBINSON'S - 
ymn & Tune Books 


SONGS FORTHE SANCTUA 


eK YYMNS & 2% 
R Pp 


Fe. (qe G. 

b Dri Cyr 

/maGHAPEL SONGS, 

storms ae. address the Publics, 
& 


“SAS Bh coMPANY. 2° 


ew York, Chicago & New Orleans. 
NATURE, A esr. Nilustrated Journal! of Scie 

















ence. & year. LLAN & CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor Place, New York. 

IF YOU WANT ANY BOOKS, 
write to us for terms. All books 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of retail price. Send for catalogue 

Address W. G. Holmes, 

MADISON 8T., Chicago 
Mention this paper in writing. 





R D0 
cot RE LONE ON BOOKS. 
from Bored for Depermare Catslonse. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & 6C0., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf’s New Comprehensive Series of Arith- 
metics complete in three books: 
NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
NEW ELEMENTARY OR 
NEW INTELLECTUAL, AND 

NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
The extensive use of these books is their best en- 
dorsement. 
Greenleat’s New Practical Arithmetic, 
” ‘** Elementary Algebra, 
ss ve 9 Geometry, 


form a complete course for High and Normal 
Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. These books 
are used in the leading schools of nearly every state 
in the Union. 


PARKER’S 


Progressive Exercises in English Composition. A 
new Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James E, Hamilton. Complete course 
in one book. 12mo, 240 pages. 





TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS 

contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully 

invited to send for catalogue of our publications, and 

when in Boston are cordially invited to call in. 

ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston; 

ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 and 144 Crand St., New York; 


or 


or 


DANIEL H. SPRACUE, 
(with J. A. Bancroft & Co.), 


5812 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A FAMILY SECRET, 
A Novel. By FANNY ANDREWS (“ Elzey Hay”’). 8vo 
Cloth, $1.50. Paper cover, $1.00. 
LIFE OF “STONEWALL” JACKSON, 
Life of General Thomas J. Jackson. By S.N. RAN- 
DOLPH, author of “The Domestic Life of Thomas 
Jefferson.” With illustrations. Crown 8vo. Extra 
cloth. $2.00. 
LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
The Conflict between _Laborand Capital. By ALBERT 
8. BOLLES. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND A&- 
TRONOMY. 





al 


“Elementary Physical Geography’ and “* Elementary 
Astronomy, with an Appendix, containing Hints for 
Young Telescopists.” RICHARD PROCTOR. Ulus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth. ch 7% cents. 


MEMOIRS OF J. Q. ADAMS. 
Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising ag — aon 
of his Diary from 1795 to 1848. Kdite y Hon. 
egg FRANCIS ADAMS. Vol. X. 8vo. Extra 
cloth. . 


DAVAULT’S MILLS. 


A Novel. 7 CHARLES HENRY JONES. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.75. 


“This book is entitled to a high place among 
modern novels. The plotis well drawn, interesting, 
and probable. The story is admirably told.’’—Phila. 


Inquirer. 
VISITORS’ GUIDE 


to the Centennial Exhibition and Philadelphia. With 
Two Maps. Authorized by the Commission. 12mo. 
Fine cloth, 0 cents. Stiff paper cover, 25 cents. 


DIANA CAREW. 
A Novel. By Mrs. FORRESTER. 12mo. Fine cloth. $1.50. 


“A story of great beauty and complete interest to 
its close.”’—Boston Eve. Traveller. 


*,* For sale Lf booksellers generally, or will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. Be LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 
MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL LESSON SCi. “LL. $1.25, pre- 
paid. MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, Boston. 


To Debilitated and Nervous Women. 


New methods for self-cure without drugs, in Dr. 
Geo. H. Taylor’s work, “ Diseases of Women.” Mailed 
for $1.50. close stamp for 12-page summary of 
book. WooD & CO., 














17 East 58th street. New York. 


A NEW CHEAP 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


Just ready—Martien’s Cheap Sunday-school Library, 

No. 1, containing 50 Choice Illustrated Volumes’ 

loth, Gilt Backs, and enclosed ina 

neat Wooden Case. Price only $2 net. No discownt 

price to Sunday-schools. 25 Catalogues 
will be furnished with each Library. 

ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8S. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 








The Youth’s Companion. Specimen copies se 
free. PERRY MASON & CO.. Boston, Mass. wy 


6é 99 MONEY FOR ALL. Only two Dimes, 
9999 Only two Dimes. “Itis always dark. 
‘oO any reader who will s nd 20 cts, 





now secure paying business and constant income, 
This is the “ chance of a lifetime,” and if you will not 
embrace it tell your friends, for it isa FORTUNE for 
some worthy, deserving person who needs a helping 
hand. Nota recipe, jewelry, or other humbug; but a 
SAFE and SURE guaranteed business opportunity, 
Sample box circulars, etc., etc., are sent at cost, 
cents, only to introduce it. None free, and none need 
reply unless they want to make $2.000a year clear. 
Hundreds are making that, and 20 cents and ‘9999 
will show you “ how ’tis done.’”’” Address HUNTER 
& CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 

SF TOL LT EE CSE, LOPE TL UE ET, 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
VALUABLE MUSIOAL PUBLICATIONS. 


WYMAN’S TEXT-BOOX for the Piano is a 
complete system of musical notation, guide to prac. 
‘he helpful hints to the pupil make this 
work - eso na — kind. Price 40 cts. 

mic Operas, for parlor 
performance, requiring only | Chilperic, 
hree or four characters, wit 
pA eons jor remy A 
costumes, etc. e textis in " 
English, ‘paper and typog- Breaking the Spell, 
——— Price only | Crimson Scarf. 
HE TALISMAN, ° 

BALFE’S last opera, complete. Large folio edition, 

rinted from engraved plates. Substantially bouna 


n cloth. c e 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway. 
Branch, 89 Union Square, New York. 


SONGS OF FAITH, 


A COLLECTION OF 


Sacred .Songs, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Sunday-schools, Devotional, 
and Camp Meetings. 
BY 
J. H. Tenney and Rev. E. A. Hoffman. 


“SONGS OF FAITH” contains one hundred 
and forty-four pages. Price, substantially boundin 
boards, 35 cents, or $30.00 per hundred. Among the 
well-known writers whose beautiful sacred songs 
will be found in this new work we would mention 


P. P. Bliss, Ira D. Sankey, 
BR James R. Murray, 








Rose of Auvergne, 





Revival, 





. C. O'Kane, Asa Hull, 
Jno. R. Sweney, T. Frank Allen, 
D. F. Hodges, S. W. Straub, 
S.J. Vail S. Wesley Martin, 


Mrs S.M: 0. Hoffman, E. 5 Lorenz, 


Karl Reden, . H. Leslie. 

Mrs. Dr. Lowell Mason, 

Frank M. Davis, 

Rev. E. A. Hoffman, 
AND OTHERS. 

Most of the Songs will be found new and of unusual 
excellence, while a number of standard favorites 
have also been inserted, to render “‘Songs of Faith” 
as valuable as possible for the uses for which it is de- 
signed. Among the GEMS we would call attention to 
‘“*Hold the Fort,” ** Remembered,” and ‘‘ What Shall 
the Harvest Be?” by P. P. Bliss; ‘* The Ninety and 
Nine” and “ Yet there is Room,” by Ira D. Sankey; 
“Be not Discouraged,” “Only There,” ‘Call the 
Roll,” ‘“ Beautiful Mansions,” ‘“Clinging to the 
Cross,”’ ‘*Too Lute—No Room!” “ Win the Field,” 
etc., by J. H. Tenney; “‘Glory to Jesus,” ‘I Plunge 
in the Fountain,” *‘ Satisfied with Thee,” ‘“* Now Bless 
Me,” “Sweet Rest in Heaven,” etc., by Rev. E. A. 
Hoffman. 

A sample copy of ‘SONGS OF FAITH” will 
be mailed post free to any address on receipt of 
35 cents, by the Publishers, 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, 0. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL MEDLEY, 


containing the national — <. the principal nations 
e wor’ 





S MEYER, 1413 





Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 





seg e of what we regard as the 
Catholic copies, in any quantity, to 
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with. 
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DRESS ALL ORD: 
J. BRIDE & CO., 767 and 769 Broadway. New York- 


Be sure and mention THE INDEPENDENT when you write. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER has been made the subject of an elaborate and costly Stone Engraving 
(size 22x26). It consists of the Lord’s Prayer, embellished with over one hundred symbols and 
emblems of the most fitting and appropriate character. 
rated with the finest and most exquisite work that it is possible for an artist to do. 
Hermann Claussen, whose name is known throughout the world, has faithfully and with seemingly 
supernatural imagination and skill engraved the imaginary scenes of Heaven in its resplendent 
beauty and glory. The Angels, Cherubs, and the Throne of God itself has been cut in figures of 
matchless grandeur and beauty. Each line of words across the engraving is varied in size and 
style, so that all the choicest and most fascinatin 
has ever been produced and probably never wi 
money to complete this work of art. We have spared neither money, labor, nor time in the com- 
andest piece of workmanship ever produced in this country. 
We have made extensive preparations, by which we are prepared to furnish both Protestant and 
ents and dealers in any part of the world. This explana- 
tion will give you but a faint idea of the transcendent beauty and perfection of the design and 
execution of this engraving. It must be seen to enable you to realize what it is in its perfection. 

A WORD TO AGENTS.—As there never has been anything of the kind sold in this 
country, the selling of it affords you a golden harvest, indeed. 
importance out for Agents at the present time. A large number of Agents are at work selling it 
now, and are reporting extraordinary large sales from every quarter. 
in selling it, as the moral sentiment of this engraving insures its success. 
overestimated, as it alone destines the sale of it throughout all Christendom. Every Christian 
man or woman will have one, if they have the money to buyit with. One word with regard to the 
price. In consideration of the excessive hard times, we have put the retail price at 50 cents each, 
which is remarkably low and brings it within the reach of almost eve 
intended at first to charge $2 per copy, this would only be a corresponding price with the average 

engraving. Agents, do not fail to send fora sample copy of the engraving to canvass 
ou can easily sell one thousand copies in six weeks in any county in the United States, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BIGLOW & MAIN 
For Sunday Schools: 


BRIRTEST 22" 


LOWRY and DOANE, 
has already become 


BE oT A GREAT FAVORITE 


Price, in Boards, 35 cts. ; $30 per 100 copies. 


For Primary Classes and Homes: 
SONCS A beautiful collection of popular 


Songs for Little Children, compiled 
FOR from the best sources, by 


LITTLE ™rs. Crafts and Miss Merrill. 


Should be in every home and 
FOLKS: $s schoo! for little ones in the land. 


Price, in Boards, 35 cts.; $30 per 100 copies. 








(er Lither book sent by mail, in paper cover, on 
receipt of twenty-five cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


‘COSPEL SONCS 
By P. P. BLISS. 


For Sunday-schools, Srazenmectinan, and Devotion- 
reise: 

This unrivaled collection contains Hold the Fort, 
Hulleluiah,’Tis Done, Almost Persuaded, Ninety and 
Nine, More to Follow, Only an Armor-bearer, together 
with all of Mr. Bliss’s late and popular melodies. 
Price $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. For sale at 
all bookstores, or can be procured of the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


“6 . THES ” 
Moody and Sankey Song-Book 
is now used everywhere. Every family should have 
* © as ,in boards, $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 


Either book sent by mail on receipt of price. 
wan CHURCH & & C0., Cincinnati, 0. 
for a ox Naeane ols 
BY peterpan "AND 
CASE. 


(#” A wide-awake book for wide-awake teachers. 
olaben a novel elementary course and a nd col- 
lection of music. The Choice is the work of expe- 
rienced men and is the mcst successful convention- 
book in tne field. ce $7.50 a dozen; by mail, 75 
cents Publisned by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a ro gs to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for Caieee of the two great 
Western Institutions—The Y¢ ng Ladies’ Atheneum 
(a University for Young i and The lUinois Con- 
servatory of Music (the eon — College). Un- 
surpassed in America, Addr 
W. Dz. SANDERS. Superint 
TACHSONVICER. ILL. 


All Fogeiny Children to Educate or School 
Taxes ll tind profit in the Wang Edu- 
cational I Monthly ” Price 20 cts., or $2 p 

JW " SCHERMERHORN 00. 7 Bond 1 st. N. Y. 




















Winchester I Institute, Coun. For both sexes 
Fits Boys for College, JAMKS COWLES, Prin. 


BETHANY ACADEMY, a Family School for 
<= oy and Tuition $175 § per school year. Address 
M. LOUIS WOODRUFF. Principal, Bethany, Ct. 


EST END ety Ture, 
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DR. DEXTER’S REPLY TO PROF. 
DWIGHT. 


THE following letter from Dr. Dexter to 
The Tribune deserves to be preserved in our 
columns, and we have displaced other valu- 
able matter to give it room. 





Srr:—The Rev. Prof. Timothy Dwight— 
whose honored name and whose honorable 
place must challenge a priori respect for 
any views which he may be pleased to pub- 
lish upon any subject—having in your col- 
umns reviewed with some sharpness opin- 
ions expressed by several gentlemen, of 
whom I happen to be one, upon the doings 
of the late Advisory Council, I ask permis- 
sion to address the same circle of readers in 
reference to some portion of his extended 
remarks. 

I am not surprised, since the theory of a 
conspiracy has been a favorite one in the 
case out of which the Council grew, that the 
learned Professor, in his quest for some ex- 
planaticn of the fact that three professors, 
a pastor, and an editor, whom he names, 
distributed at various points from Andover 
to Chicago, have impressed him with the 
“striking similarity” of their utterances 
in regard to the Council and its oe» 
should have conjectured a conspiracy. He 
has, however, overlooked the fact that, if 
‘‘striking similarity” of utterances as to 
this subject give suggestion, if not proof, of 
‘‘daily communication from the beginnin, 
until the present moment” on the part o 
those from whom they proceed, the “‘ con- 
spiracy” must be vastly more, extended 
than he insinuates; and the great majority, 
at least, of the editors of all the newspapers 
in the land must have been in close and un- 
exampled consultation. He has forgotten, 
also, that commonest law of mental action, 
in virtue of which the same premises lead 
minds not thrown out “—s by any bias to 
identical conclusions. ere he blest with 
five children, who, from the seclusion of 
five separate apartments, should independ- 
ently report to him that three and three 
make six, would this ‘“‘ remarkable similar- 
ity” suggest to his mind a juvenile con- 


ww fy 
Dwight has done me the honor to 
ask why, if the Council were going wrong 
in considering the Andover letter, I did not 
at the time remind that body, ‘‘ through a 
note addressed to the moderator, or through 
some suggestion or protest in ‘the newspa- 
pers, that we were tit was] going beyond 
our [its] charter”; and is pleased to intimate 
that, having been silent then, ~! am bound 
“forever after to hold m my peore There 
were several reasons why: I did not take the 
course which he suggests. One was that I 
had then never seen nor heard the Andover 
letter and did not know what precise prop- 
ositions it conveyed to the Plymouth Church. 
Another was that I was not aware that--what- 
ever were its contents—the Andover letter 
was before the Council for its consideration; 
although I had been informed that members 
of the Andover committee had distinctly 
declined to consent to its submission to that 
body as a part of the case before it. Still 
another was that, had I been as familiar 
with all the facts as Prof. Dwight imagined 
me to be, I should have had sense enough— 
I speak confidently, for I do not think it 
would require much—to know that for an 
outsider, like myself, to have taken the 
course which he suggests would have been 
to be guilty of an impertinence impossible 
to a Christian gentleman. The Council 
was clearly entitled to hold its sessions un- 
influenced from without, and peacefully to 
reach whatever result its own conscientious 
judgment should demand. The public is 
now as Clearly in possession of the right to 
form and, in a Christian spirit, to utter its 
own opinion in regard to that result, with- 
out censure, express or implied. 
But I have no desire to go over the vari- 
ous points which Dr. Dwight has raised, 
because my purpose can be better met. If 
I understand him—I speak modestly, be- 
cause he has more than intimated that in 
one instance, at least, I have ‘‘ failed to get 
a distinct idea”; but, if I understand him— 
he had two great designs i in his communica- 
tion. In the first place, he intended to 
state, as iy as he could, his 
judgment that by the Cambridge Platform 
the utmost power which one Congregational 
church can exercise with regard to another 
isthat of withdrawing fellowship from it; 
never of ‘‘trying or proposing to take part 
in the trial of that other church’s mem- 
bers.” And, in the second piace, he de- 
signed to prove that the Andover letter was 
un-Congregational and the Advisory Coun- 
cil quite right in taking it into its considera- 
tion and in the deliverance which it gave con- 
cerning it. He has particular! iy spaces 
as to these points, to ‘‘ the brethren in the 
Cope centiona) ministry.” 
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of the Cambridge Platform, has ignored 
other portions of the same, which—if the 
document is to have the common justice of 
being taken as a whole and of being inter- 
preted by itself and by the opinions and 
intent of its creators—must inevitably mod- 
ify the working of its ‘‘third way of com- 
munion” in our day; and (2) that he de- 
fends the Council in urging upon the 
churches a misconstruction of our polity, 
which would render it contemptibly power- 
less to protect itself from the possible scan- 
dal of an impure ministry. 


I. The Congregationalism of our time has 
diverged from that which shaped and 
sphered itself in the Cambridge formula in 
many respects. But there are two, which, 
from the nature of the case, must neces- 
sarily have vital relations to intercourse 
between churches and the method of deal- 
ing with ministers accused of heresy or 
scan 

(1.) The local Congregational church, in 
the exact and distinctive form known to the 
Cambridge Platform, no longer exists 
among men. That church included—as 
members subject to its discipline—its bap- 
tized children. (Platform, iii, 2.) Within 
it was a presbytery of elders, one of whom 
was pastor and one teacher, while others 
“attended especially unto rule.” (Ibid., 
vi, 4, 5.) Ordinary members had only a 
power of “‘ privilege”; that is, they had the 
privilege to choose their elders and then to 
obey them, as is said: “*The work and 
duty of the people is expressed in the phrase 
of obeying their elders and submitting 
themselves unto them in the Lord.” (Jb¢d., 
v, 2; x, 7.) By consequence, the elders 
had an absolute negative over all action of 
the church; ‘‘so as no church act can be 
consummated or perfected without the con- 
sent of both.” (Jé¢d., x, 11.) This, of 
course, applied to the election of any new 
elder or the deposition of an old one. The 
Platform itself accurately characterizes this 
kind of church government when it says: 
“In respect of the presbytery and power 
| committed to them, it is an aristocracy.” 
(1bid., x, 3.) And Jobn Cotton, who was 
its author, expressly distinguishes between 
this, which he calls Congregationalism, and 
that which he stigmatizes as Brownism: 
“‘Which puts the chiefe, if not the whole, 
of the rule and government into the hands 
of the people and drowns the elders’ votes 


(who are but few) in the major part of 
theirs (Keyes, vii); while Richard Mather 
said: ‘“‘A Government meerly Popular or 


Democraticall is farre from the practise of 
these churches, and we believe farre from 
the minde of Christ.” (Answer of the 
Elders, 48.) 

It needs no atgument to prove that all 
this has passed away. Brownism, pure 
and simple, so long ago modified and pos- 
sessed American Congregationalism that 
only here and there an antiquary remem- 
bers that the primitive church government 
of the country was not the pure democracy 
of to-day. Yet the Cambridge Platform, 
wherever it speaks of and whenever it leg- 
islates for the individual church, necessarily 
refers to those local ecclesiastical aristocra- 
cies which itself describes. 

(2.) When the Cambridge Platform was 
adopted our present doctrine of fellowship— 
by which the entire body of Congregational 
churches and ministers is held responsible 
for the good character and conduct of every 
individual thereof, so long as such responsi- 
bility be not repudiated in the public with- 
drawal of that fellowship—existed only in 
the most rudimentary form. At the date 
of the assembling of the Synod scarcely 
more than fifty churches had been formed 
on this side of the sea, of whom less than 
forty had representation in it. Each of 
these stood by itself in its own settlement; 
by the isolation of its position, as well as 

Bec momentum of the past struggle in 

England against the absorbing centraliza- 
dian of the National Church, led to put 
special stress upon its right to be, and to be 
recognized as having the right to be, a com- 
wr and independent loc: church. What 
the Synod were chiefly concerned to make 
prominent, at once for the clear exposition 
of their own belief andin the hope that 
“‘the exampie of such poor outcasts as 
themselves might prevail, if not with all— 
for that were too great a blessing to hope 
for—yet with some of their brethren in 
England” (preface to Platform, p. 2), was 
to define and proclaim that every ‘‘ distinct 
congregation which may ordinarily meet in 
one place ” is in full possession of the adop- 
tion and the glory and the covenants. The 
other side of the system and what might, in 
due time, pertain to the relations between 
these churches; should they be greatly mul- 
tiplied, and how all possible questions of 
mutual responsibility and joint concern- 
ment should be managed, was then scarcely 
more than suggested to their philosophy. 
The idea of a fraternity or—if Dr. Bacon 
will kindly make an effort to pardon the 
word—of a denomination of Congregational 
churches spanning the continent was not 
in all their thoughts. 

Naturally, the Platform must bear the 
marks of such a genesis. The provision 
that the presence, help, and right hand of 
fellowship of pain send churches should 
accompany the gathering of a any of 
believers into a church estate (Platform, xv, 

Ph pears—especially when interpreted by 

history of of the time—to have more re- 
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to ministers, all suggestion that the body of 
pastors, elders, and churches should assume 
by council any public responsibility for the 
character and good standing of the man who 
might be ordained elder of any church is 
unknown to the instrument. By the Plat- 
form the other elders of the church over 
which he is to take office are to ordain him. 
If there be none such, the work may be 
performed by some of the brethren (i. ¢., 
the lay members of the church) orderl 
chosen by the church thereunto.” 
“the church so desire,” however, the 
Platform says: ‘‘ We see not~why imposition 
of hands may not be performed by the 
elders of other churches.” (Zbid., ix, 3, 4, 
5.) But this is expressly exceptional, and 
does not imply that these elders are ex- 
pected to do the work in the intent of testi- 
fying the fellowship of the “‘ other churches” 
to which they belong; but only that they 
may do it, if desired, as a convenience in 
the way of provisional substitution for the 
normal action of the [non-existent] elders 
of the church immediately interested. There 
is no requirement—not even any men- 
tion—of a council or synod in the chapter 
on ordination. Possibly one may be matter 
of inference in the case of the propagation 
of churches, where one grown inconven- 
iently large may colonize. (Jbid., xv, 4.) 
By the Platform, further, a pastor had no 
such general relation to the sisterhood of 
churches as bas been congregationally com- 
mon for the last century and a half. It 
shut him up to be the minister of his own 
church alone (Jbid., ix, 6), and it reduced 
him to the ranks of the laity at once, if at 
any time his official relation to that partic- 
ular church which had ordained him came 
to an end (J0id., ix, 7). 

In view of these facts, I submit that 
there is no such parallelism between the 
aristocratic—Presbyterian at one end, but 
not at the other—comparatively unfraternal, 
and undeveloped independency out of 
which the Cambridge Platform grew and 
to which its provisions were adjusted, and 
the Brownistic, democratic, liberal, and 
universally inter-communicating and inter- 
responsible Congregationalism which has 
taken its place, as will justify the rigid and 
narrow application of any section of that 
ancient instrument to the strict regulation 
of our modern affairs. Historically it has 
great value. Its spirit is in many things 
quickening and instructive. But, as Dr. 
Bacon said of it before the National Coun- 
cil of 1865: ‘‘It is now more valu- 
able as a means of showing how little 
our churches have departed from the 
original principles and methods of their 
polity than as a guide to the manner in 
which those principles are applied and 
administered in the practice of our churches 
at the present day.” (Debates, etc., 103.) 
And for the Advisory Council, with Dr. 
Bacon at its head, to undertake to dragoon 
the Congregational churches of the land 
back into implicit submission to the ipsis- 
simis verbis of its ‘‘ Third Way of Com- 
munion,” as if it were a statute of as real 
and everlasting force as the law given on 
Sinai; and for Prof. Dwight to tell us that 
that ‘‘Third Way” is the ‘“‘alone” way in 
which the church at Andover could ‘‘ap- 
proach Plymouth Church in connection 
with this scandal”; and to insist that if 
any departure from this ancient law be 
tolerated ‘‘ the whole Congregational build- 
ing will fall in ruins,” is as preposterously 
absurd as to undertake to cover the naked- 
ness of the full-grown man with the well- 
saved but much-patched garments of his 
youth, or to crowd back th® great oak of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, as 
she % to-day, into the acorn of her ancient 
colonial vassalage to the charter of the 
Dorchester adventurers and the first Charles! 

For myself, I believe, and before I get 
through I mean to prove, that the Cam- 
bridge Platform, in its Third Way to Com- 
munion, does contemplate the trial and 
deposition of a pastor, where necessary, by 
a council, even when that pastor and the 
majority of his church refuse co-operation. 
But, if I did not so believe, I should still 
claim all existing conditions to be so changed 
that the Platform cannot honestly be inter- 
preted to veto such action. 

If. But all this—although calculated to 
awaken astonishment and regret that a 
portion of the Congregational light which is 
in the New Haven Seminary should, in this 
instance, be so obscured by the darkness of 
palpable misconception and inaccuracy—is 
of comparatively minor importance. The 
great objection whichI press against the 
v.ew which Dr. Dwight advocates is that it 
defends the Advisory Council in urging 
upon the Congregational churches an un- 
natural and unphilosophical misrepresenta- 
tion of their polity, which becomes malig- 
nant when it is seen to render it powerless 
to protect itself from the possible scandal of 
an impure ministry. As to this I ask leave 
to present the following suggestions. 

(1.) The Congregational system has had 
gradual growth, and one of its marked 
peculiarities has been its power of symme- 
trizing itself as it has encountered conditions 
of broader demand, and of eter eins itself to 
emergencies as they mightarise. Its funda- 
mental tenet, on which it first differentiated 
itself from all other polities, was announced 
by Robert Browne, in 1582, in the propo- 
sition that any ‘‘companie or number of 
Christians or beleeuers, which by a willing 
covenant made with their God are vnder 
the gouernment of God and Christ, and 
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kepe his lawes in one holie communion” 
(‘‘Booke Which Sheweth,” etc., 19) is a 
church. This was ten years before the 
formation of the church of Johnson and 
Ainsworth, and fourteen before that of 
Robinson and Smyth. Most likely it was 
written before Browne himself had organ- 
ized any church; and yet the svstem as it 
then lay in his mind made provision for the 
coaction of such individual churches 
through a council. As he says: ‘‘A Synode 
is a joyning or partaking of the authoritie of 
manie churches mette together in peace for 
redresse and deciding of matters which can- 
not well be otherwise taken vp—when the 
weaker churches seeke helpe of the stronger, 
for deciding or redressing of matters; or 
else the stronger looke to them for re- 
dresse. (Zbid., 29.) But, as the struggle 
then practical was with the doctrine that 
a ‘‘ church” must necessarily be a great, all- 
embracing national body, the nascent Con- 
gregationalism of that day was led to em- 
phasize especially the right of a little local 
confederation of believers to be a true 
church. Accordingly, in 1589, Francis 
Johnson’s ‘‘ True Description, out of the 
Word of God, of the Visible Church,” said 
nothing of synods; but spake earnestly to 
the point that a church, “as it is seen in this 
present world, consisteth of a companie 
and fellowship of faithful and holie people, 
gathered in the name of Christ Jesus,” etc. 
(p. 1). By 1596, however, when the exiles 
in Amsterdam published their ‘‘ Confes- 
sion,’ circumstances had arisen to develop 
the value and necessity of mutual helpful- 
ness; and so they made it an article of their 
confederation: ‘That, though congrega- 
tions bee thus distinct and severall bodyes, 
every one as a compact citie in itselfe, yet 
are they all to walke by one and the same 
rule, and by all meanes convenient to haue 
the counsell and help one of another in all 
needfull affayres of the church.” (A Trve 
Confession, etc., 20.) I might thus minute- 
ly trace the growth of the system, through 
Robinson, arid Cotton, and Davenport, and 
Hooker, and three generations of Mathers, 
down tothe establishment of the National 
Council, in 1871, showing how every feature 
which it now possesses by which it is dis- 
tinguished from the primitive way of the 
last decade of the sixteenth century has 
been evolved in the careful and legitimate 
application of its few fundamental princi- 
ples to previously inexistent and unforeseen 
necessities. Tobe able todo this is Con- 
gregationalism. 

(2.) It has, therefore, never been regarded 
as a sufficient reason for the non-adoption of 
any needed improvement, that no exact 
precedent out of the Congregational past 
could be produced to warrantit. That it is 
demanded and that*it can be met by action 
consonant with those fundamental princi- 
ples has been held tobe enough. The very 
change to which I have already referred, by 
which the semi-Presbyterianism of that ear- 
ly Massachusetts theory, which in every 
church lodged the power of government in 
what was practically a ‘‘session” of the 
elders, and only the power of “ privilege ” 
in the general membership, became gradu- 
ally transformed into the pure democracy of 
to-day, was a concession wrung by the 
hardest from the ministers, as a body, by 
the zealous pertinacity of the people, respon- 
sive to the pressure of influences which grad- 
ually prepared the way for and then com- 
pelled republicanism in the state. ‘‘Im- 
provements ” inconsistent with those princi- 
ples have been urged in vain. Again and 
again in Massachusetts—the last effort be- 
ing led off so lately as 1844-6, by so good a 
man as the late Dr. Leonard Woods—have 
Congregationalists been invited in vain to 
consent to some plan by which greater 
“efficacy” can be secured for the results 
of councils—that is, by which those bodies 
can be turned into little presbyteries and be 
authorized to override the local churches. 
To be sure, their results have been known 
to be afflictive, and sometimes, when just, 
to fail of just consent. But our churches in 
general are jealous of their liberties and 
prefer to bear the ills they have than fly to 
others that they know not of. 

(3.) It may safely, then, be said to be the 
recognized common law of our system that, 
whenever the growth of the country, the 
advance of culture, the general modifica- 
tion of taste and feeling, or some special 
conjuncture renders necessary some new 
adjustment of “our methods, that adjust- 
ment should take place and may orderly 
take place in any manner wisely adapted to 
the desired end which offers no violence to 
our essential tenets. 

(4.) That some method should exist of 
regularly determining the guilt or innocence 
of a minister accused of scandalous crime, 
and, should he be found guilty, of term- 
inating all responsibility for and bearing 
solemn public testimony against him, is, on 
the face of it, a prime necessity to any pol- 
ity which contemplates the proclamation 
from its pulpits of a gospel of purity and 
which relies in its work upon the confidence 
of men and the benediction of God. 

(5.) Therefore, the Congregational polit 
must have or must create such a method. 
And should, in the passage of years, an in- 
dividual case arise within the circle of its 
ministry so peculiar that it cannot be 
touched in the following of all ancient pre- 
cedents, that fact must conspicuously im- 
pose upon the body of confederate churches 
the duty of taking measures at once—in 
some way that shall not be Presbyterian nor 





prelatic, but Congregational in its spirit—to 
supply the needed process. To refuse to do 
so on the ground that existing statutes and 
examples forbid is to make the timid and 
unauthorized concession that our polity has 
reached its utmost stage of development, 
and the more humiliating confession that it 
has done so only to prove itself wanting-in 
reasonable ability to perform the work 
which Providence has seen fit to lay upon 
it. , 

(6). Wereach here the exact practical 
question which interests the land: whether 
our polity does now offer any orderly 
method by which it can ascertain and pro- 
claim the innocence of a minister accused 
of scandalous crime, if he be innocent, or 
convict and depose him, if guilty? A Con- 
gregationalist of 1648 would have turned at 
once to the chapter of the Cambridge Plat- 
form on ‘‘ The Power of the Church” (x, 6), 
which empowers a church (with counsel of 
other churches) to depose and excommun- 
icate an elder who “ offends incorrigibly.” 
This, of course, proceeds on the supposition 
that the culprit stands alone in his offense, 
and that the other elders, who constitute 
that portion of the church having power of 
action, are grieved by that offense. The 
Synod, however, did not overlook the pos- 
sibility that such a miasm might spread 
even to the corruption of the church in its 
majority, so that all corrective action should 
be estoppel. It, therefore, under the 
“Third Way of Communion” [xv, 2 (3)], 
provided that a minority inside the church 
(necessarily powerless to proceed without 
external help) should have, in such a case, 
the interposed aid of neighbor churches. 
The expectation seems to have been that 
such interposition would bear fruit in bring- 
ing the majority to a better mind and to just 
action, while yet the case of persistent im- 
penitence was met by the threat of a penalty 
which, in the sentiment of those days, was 
enough to make a good man tremble—In- 
crease Mather (Seasonable Testimony, etc., 
18) styling it ‘‘an awful procedure,” of a 
sentence of non-communion. 

Now, just here Prof. Dwight makes the 
averment that by the platform all which 
neighbor churches in such a case can do 
is to endeavor to persuade this erring 
church properly to try and, should need 
require, to depose its pastor. He “can- 
not too emphatically s‘ate” that ‘no 
church can trespass on the domain of 
another church for the purpose of trying 
a member of that other church,” and he 
“‘ challenges” evidence to the contrary. T 
shall be happy to give him a little, which 
will superabundantly show that, as the 
fathers understood their own platform, it 
did give them precisely this power which he 
denies. I ask him to turn to the Ratio 
Discipline of Cotton Mather. But first I 
beg leave to suggest that, in case 
Cotton Mather be suspected of not 
understanding the platform so _ well 
as they do at New Haven, his book is 
prefaced by the endorsement of his ven- 
erable father, whose memory covered nearly 
seventy years pr2vious to its date, who cer- 
tifies that it faithfully gives ‘‘ what is prac- 
ticed in the churches, according to their 
platform.” On page 165 Prof. Dwight 
will find the author—and,. as Iam quoting 
from a copy of the book bearing the auto- 
graph of President Stiles, I trust it may 
pass muster at Yale—describing the pro- 
ceedings which were usual ‘‘ when the pas- 
tor himself becomes an offender ’’; and sup- 
posing the case where such a pastor ‘‘ hooks 
in the major part” of the church, so that 
‘there be no more than two or three that 
remain still aggrieved.” He would have 
that very small minority consult neighbor- 
ing pastors and take measures to call a 
council. He then goes on: 


“When the council [called wholly by the 
minority of two or three, if the others refuse to 
join] arrives, they first more privately form 
themselves into order by choosing a moderator 
and speaking with all persons concerned, so far 
as they count it needful, by way of preparation 
for their business. Then they pass into the 
meeting-house, where, being first conveniently 
seated, all persons that will may see and bear 
all that is done, Prayers are made; the offend- 
er is called for; the dissatisfied brethren pro- 
duce their grievances with their evidences ; and 
all that can be said on both sides is considered. 
The counvil then retire to their more private 
consultation, where they draw up their final 
judgment, returning anon to the public assem- 
bly for the publication of it. . . . If the 
offender be obstinate, they then sharply rebuke 
him, and in a written instrument signed by the 
moderator and all the council (or by him in the 
name of the council) they pronounce him un- 
worthy of the sacred ministry, and advise the 
church (after due waiting) to supply his place 
with a more worthy person ; and also to pro- 
ceed into an excommunication, if he continue 
in his impenitency.”’ 


I indulge the hope that Dr. Dwight’s 
official and other familiarity with ‘‘ the in- 
terpretation of language” will enable him 
clearly to see that here is a case where— 
when necessity arose—an ez parte council, 
called by a minority of two or three in the 
church, was held by,our fathers competent 
to hear ‘‘all that can be said on both sides ” 
of the question, as to the moral and minis- 
terial character of the pastor of that church; 
and, seeing cause, therefore, in the face of 


all protest of that church and that pastor, 


to depose him from “the sacred ministry.” 
Ican give him further testimony of like 
kind, should he insist upon it. But, without 
taking more space on this, I claim—and I 


} am confident that all scholars to whom the 
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importance of examining facts, as well as of 
interpreting language, may chance to sug- 
gest itself, will assent to the claim—that 
where there is a minority of even ‘“‘two or 
three” in a church which implores neighbor 
churches to come to its relief and investi- 
gate the scandal under which it is suffering, 
under the Cambridge Platform—to say 
nothing of the Boston Platform and wholly 
waiving the changed condition of affairs— 
the way would be open for orderly compli- 
ance with their request. 

(7.) What now shall be done where there 
is no minority, even ‘‘of two or three” ?— 
where the pastor is persistently accused of 
nefarious acts and suspected of unworthy 
character, but where not merely ninety-nine 
hundredths, but where one hundred hun- 
dredths of his church still believe in and 
endorse him? TI here explicitly deny all in- 
tent of reference, even by remotest insinua- 
tion, to any case actually existing, in Brook- 
lyn or elsewhere; but, in order to the clear- 
est illustration of the point before us, we 
are obviously entitled to throw out this in- 
quiry to its fullest conceivable proportions, 
by imagining the worst case possible to oc- 
cur—viz., where the pastor himself is vile 
and corrupt, and where his vileness and 
corruption have so infected the church 
that, without individual exception, it makes 
itself the cheerful accomplice of his guilt, 


so that all is hopelessly rotten from center °* 


to circumference and from skin to core. 
And yet this festering mass of moral putre- 
faction presents itself to the world unchal- 
lenged, under the guise of a Congregational 
pastor, in the loving center of a perfectly 
united and harmonious Congregational 
church! 

Task again: What would Ged and Christ 
and Congregationalism have us do, were 
we compelled sadly to confront such an ex- 
treme—yet painfully possible*-condition of 
affairs as this? 

Well, the Advisory Council and Prof. 
Dwight fall down on their knees and adore 
the Platform, and one can almost hear them 
fervently saying: ‘‘ Thou shalt not go aside 
from one of these words, to the right hand 
or to the left, else thou shalt become an 
astonishment and a proverb and a byword 
among allnations. And when their advice 
is brought to avery fine point it is this: 
The only body that can Congregationally 
try and depose that rotten minister is that 
rotten church, which will take very good 
care never to doit; therefore, it can never 
be done. Other churches may ‘‘ withdraw 
fellowship” from it; but, if that throw the 
church out of the Congregational fellow- 
ship, it will not throw its minister out of 
the good and regular standing of the Con- 
gregational ministry, because he received 
that froma council, and it can only be taken 
from him bya council, and so long as his 
church stands unanimously massed around 
him no council can get at him to touch 
Lim. If he had not been quite so bad, and 
had corrupted only nine-tenths of his 
church, Cotton Mather and his father, In- 
crease, would have said he could be deposed 
by Cambridge Platform; but Prof. Dwight 
knows much better than that, and between 
him and the Advisory Council there appears 
to be nothing for it but for Congregational- 
ism to acknowledge that it has no remedy, 
and lie helpless before such a disgusting 
and disgraceful contingence. 

To be sure, no atom of new principle 
needs to be brought into the platform— 
least of all does any atom of old principle 
need to be carried out of it—to fit ita@bun- 
dantly to meet this case. The simple clause 
that, when a church becomes so unanimous: 
ly bad as to have within it no minority that 
will appeal for help in relieving it of a bad 
pastor, it shall be orderly for the neighbor 
churches, in abating the general nuisance, 
through the ‘‘ Third Way of Communion,” 
to try the main issue of that pastor’s guilt 
or innocence, just as they would try it were 
they summoned by such a minority to its 
aid, would do the business with no more 
change of principle than there is between 
the thermometer at 50 degrees and the same 
mercury at 51. 

Prof. Dwight is very much concerned lest 
such a liberty as this 7 have exposed 
Dr. Taylor or Dr. Bushnell or Prof. Park to 
the theological persecution of an ex parte 
council. He forgets that the result of a 
council can have no more force than there 
may be force in the reason of it, and that 
the good sense and catholic feeling of the 
community at large may always be de- 
pended upon to correct any such vagaries. 
Such pleading has really no practical rela- 
tion whatever to the matter in hand. 

What Congregationalists want to know 
and what all Christian people want to 
know is whether Congregationalism has 
died, or come so near to dying as to confess 
itself impotent to deal with the foulest 
scandal of all the ages! Its Master is not 
dead. Its principles have everlasting youth. 
And the only question is whether the men 
upon whom are now thrown the duty of 
their.development and the responsibility of 
their application propose to spend their 
strength in. barricading the way of the 
Lord with planks from the Cambridge Plat- 
form, or to follow Him whithersoever by 
His Providence He may lead them, even 
though it be ‘‘to fresh woods and pastures 
new.” Henry M. DEXTER. 

GREYSTONES, NEW BEDFORD, March 2th, 1876. 





POSTSCRIPT, - 
Since the date of the above letter Prof. 
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Dwight has published two further commun- 
ications. I am told by a friend who has 
leisure for petty investigations that the 
two together occupy nearly six columns of 
fine type and that my name has the honor 
to be further mentioned more than twenty 
times in them, I discover, however, little 
demand for aig: 6 The more that the learned 
Professor, in the second, has been good 
enough—as I will show—to admit all which 
has been claimed by those who so far pre- 
sume against his scorn as to favor what 
has come to be known as the ‘‘ Andover 
plan” for the settlement of the Brooklyn 
difficulty. But, first, a passing reference to 
two or three other points: 

1. He pledges his veracity to the public 
that ‘‘Dr. Dexter was one of the origin- 
ators of the [Andover] movement.” In the 
next column he falls off a little. I am 
‘‘understood to have been one of the orig- 
inators.” The fact is, my sole responsi- 
bility in that direction consists in having 
favored the plan after it had been brought 
to my notice and my opinion asked by 
members of the Andover Church; while 
have credible reason to believe that the 
first to name and urge that church for that 
work was a venerable colleague of Dr. 
Dwight in the Theological Faculty of Yale 
College. 

2. Lam sorry for one line of argument in 
which Prof. Dwight has thought it fit to in- 
dulge. He says that two years ago, and 
again within a few weeks, I suggested the 
selection of three eminent gentlemen, and 
the reference of the whole matter to them. 
He then quietly assumes that the ‘‘ com- 
mission” authorize'i by the Advisory Coun- 
cil is exactly such areference. He even 
goes so far as to intimate that the Council 
“were led to adopt that plan of a commis- 
sion because it had been suggested” by me. 
Now—unless he be much nearer to idiocy on 
this subject than he appears to be on others 
—Prof. Dwight knows very well (1) that 
what I suggested was an impartial reference, 
to be composed of three eminent gentlemen, 
mutually chosen by Mr. Beecher and Mr. 
Tilton, Mr. Bowen, and other adverse par- 
ties in interest; (2) that this ex parte ‘‘com- 
mission,” to be created by three of Mr. 
Beecher’s most pronounced friends (himself 
being foremost), which should, therefore, 
contain no member selected by those op- 
posed to Mr. Beecher or in doubt about 
him, could be no more like the reference 
which Ihad in mind and named than an 
apple of Sodom, with a half-pint of brown 
dust inside its ruddy skin, is like a Rhode 
Island Greening; (8) and, therefore, that, to 
make a point against me, he has allowed 
himself to make a very gross and palpable 
misrepresentation. All of which may be 
good theology in his seminary, but is below 
the code of editorial morality. 

A vast deal of wise nonsense is now 
afloat about a man’s innocence until he be 
proven guilty; and Prof. Dwight does not 
hesitate to charge all who are in any phase 
of unsatisfaction in regard to Mr. Beecher’s 
case with isolating a maxim of law. He 
even sneeringly intimates that they hold it 
to be ‘‘ a dangerous notion that a clergyman 
is to be presumed to be innocent until guilt 
is established.” The general rule of law, 
of course, is as stated; and the world rather 
generally were aware of that fact before the 
Advisory Council assembled. But there 
are two equally well-established principles 
which modify its working, which that nu- 
merous body overlooked: (1.) This pre- 
sumption so coexists with the subsidiary 
entertainment of the opposite possibility as 
to amount merely to the refusal actually to 
condemn and treat the accused as guilty 
until he be proved so. Dr. Webster was 
“presumed innocent” of Dr. Parkman’s 
murder until the jury had her a ie in their 
verdict. But was he treated during that 
period as he had been aforetime? Did he 
live at home and lecture at Cambridge, or 
did he sleep on an iron bedstead in a stone 
cell and eat prison fare? Does the law 
treat any accused men as if unaccused in 
the interval between accusation and that 
trial which ends in acquittal or condemna- 
tion? (2.) The rule of law is that “this 
presumption of innocence may be over- 
thrown and a presumption of guilt be raised 
by the misconduct of the party.” (Green- 

leaf on Evidence, i, 37.) This misconduct 
may show itself in concealing or destroying 
evidence, seeking to evade trial, etc., since 
the law presumes the accused to be acting 
on the knowledge that the truth would 
operate against him. So that those unsat- 
isfied genulemen who point to some remark- 
able and as yet unexplained passages in Mr. 
Beecher’s letters and other things, and to 
persistent advantage taken of all possible 
delays as troubling them—in the face of 
this maxim—have, after all, more law on 
their side than the Professor and the 
Council. 

4. I said that Prof. Dwight has been good 
enough to concede the Congregationalism of 
the ‘“Andover plan.” In stating the man- 
ner in which our polity may handle the case 
of a guilty minister whose church adheres 
to him, he says: 


“Tt [Congregatdonaliom ives all other 
churches the power to withdraw fellowshi 

from the minister who is guilty and the chure 
which sustains him, and to give public declara- 
tion of their withdrawal, both by their own 
formal act and by the action of a council called 
by themselves, ete,” 


Precisely, How is the guilt of this min- 





church; for the supposition is that that sus- 
tains him, either believing him innocent or 
making itself accomplice in his ‘guilt. 
Therefore, other churches must find him 
guilty. This must be done either by pure 
assumption or fair trial. Prof. Dwight can- 
not be for a moment supposed to teach the 
right of sister churches, without shadow of 
evidence, to assume so monstrous a fact as 
the moral corruption of a minister and a 
whole church! Therefore, he teaches that 
in such a case it is Congregational for sister 
churches to investigate all allegations made 
against the moral character of the pastor, in 
order to determine whether they ought to 
withdraw their fellowship from him, and 
from his church on account of its adherence 
to him. And, since the only way in which 
this can be done is by council, he teaches 
that this may be done by council. And this 
is the Andover plan. 

5. Prof. Dwight is facetious as to an ex 
parte council which he sees in the distance 
trying Mr. Beecher. As no council, so 
constituted, has ever been proposed for such 
a work, his suggestion seems to be “a tiger 
introduced into a public park” for the pur- 
pose of making very easily-scared people 
‘*stand aghast.”” Concerning all which it 
is enough to say, as his grandfather said 
more than sixty years ago of something in 
The Edinburgh Review: ‘‘ These declarations 
are certainly uttered in a sprightly manner; 
but they are untrue.” 

Finally, I venture to express the convic- 
tion that, should Prof. Dwight ever reach 
the age and—a much more difficult task— 
the wisdom of the venerated man whose 
name he bears, he will look back with re- 
gret upon the spirit of some things which 
he has allowed himself to say in these let- 
ters, and will wish that he had given his 
‘‘distinguished consideration” more to 
those underlying principles and facts 
which, before all thoughtful minds, must 
in the end decide the case, and less to the 
pert endeavor to ‘“‘make the unskillful 
laugh.” H. M. D. 
APRIL 5th, 1876. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





Bots branches of Congress having agreed 
to the so-called ‘‘ Silver Bill,” it cannot be 
very long before we shall see the silver 
fractional currency in daily use over the 
country; for Congress declines to allow 
any more paper fractional currency to be 
issued and there is already a scarcity, and 
Mr. Secretary Bristow is compelled to pay 
out his silver coin. Congress takes the re- 
sponsibility and directs him todo it. And I 
believe this is precisely what the Secretary 
has been after since Congress met, and it 
proves him to be a shrewd officer. He had 
been planning the substitution of silver for 
some time, but was in some doubts as to its 
success, when the Democratic Committee of 
Appropriations saw fit to refuse any further 
appropriations for the printing of fraction- 
al notes, and finally both branches direct 
him to substitute silver for paper. And this 
is just what the Secretary desired. Con- 
gress takes the responsibility and will 
not allow the experiment to fail. 

Gen. Schenck is getting along pretty well 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Relations in regard to his connection with 
the Emma Mine. That he was guilty of a 
great indiscretion is manifest, and the Com- 
mittee in its report will be compelled to say 
so; but the charge of fraud and rascality is 
not sustained. The intimate friends of Gen. 
Schenck knew that it was impossible that 
he could have knowingly sold his influence 
to jobbers, and with the purpose of deluding 
English capitalists. There is a rumor cur- 
rent that the President is entertaining the 
idea of sending Mr. Schenck back to Lon- 
don in his old position. But it cannot be 
true, for that would outrage the feelings of 
many good Republicans. It would bea 
curious fact if the Senate that rejected Mr. 
Dana were to confirm Mr. Schenck afresh. 
Probably the President waits to be sure of 
a good man, and he may linger till the Com- 
mittee report that Mr. Schenck’s reputation 
is not hurt. But it cannot be possible that he 
seriously contemplates sending him back to 
London. 

General Babcock seems to get deeper and 
deeper in the toils of his enemies, and I 
cannot see how the President finds it con- 
sistent with a decent regard for public 
opinion to retain him in one of the most im- 
portant offices in Washington... For, if he 
had no absolutely wicked connection with 
the famous whisky ring and was not a pal 

of the infamous safe burglary conspiracy, 
still his intimate associates for years have 
been the worst of men and he confesses to 
practices which respectable men generally 
detest, The employment of spies and de- 





ister to be determined? Clearly not by his 


thieves is a strange occupation for a man 
who has occupied the most confidential re- 
lations with the Presiflent and still has 
charge of the public buildings of the Cap- 
ital. He has greatly injured General Grant 
by his indiscretions and has made no atone- 
ment for it yet, and prominent Republicans 
here are beginning to think that it is time 
for him to take himself to private life. 

Yesterday was a legal holiday in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as it was the anniversary 
of Lincoln’s death. A statue of Mr. Lin- 
coln was unveiled in one of our public 
parks in honor of the day and of the great 


Emancipator. Congress adjourned over, 
and it must have been rather unpleasant 
for the majority in the House to doso. Mr. 
Randall suggested that time was valuable 
and that Congress sometimes sat on Sun- 
days; but Mr. Hoar pressed his proposition 
for an adjournment over, and the Dem- 
ocratic majority thought it best to yield. 
Though among good Church,people it was a 
solemn day of fasting and prayer, thou- 
sands of our colored citizens enjoyed it as a 
holiday. And they have abundant cause to 
enjoy it and to be grateful to the Republic- 
an party for their freedom. Twenty years 
ago and the colored people of this District 
were bought and sold as cattle are, and 
droves of them, manacled, could be seen in 
the streets on their way South. A colored 
person was not allowed in one of our public 
arks, unless as. nurse to a white child. 
hey were shut out of public conveyances, 
and in every respect were regarded as a sort 
of intermediate link between the white man 
and the brute; only they were treated by 
the law as if wholly brutes. They were in 
the estimation of religious people cattle— 
with souls. But now they are on an equal- 
ity with whites before the law. There 
is no distinction in the public conveyances 
or the parks, and if the elective franchise is 
exercised here by anybody they participate 
in it. The Senate one day during the pres- 
ent week confirmed a colored citizen as one 
of our police commissioners. And if the 
Democrats gain control of the Government 
next March the colored people will be safe, 
I think, from any open assault upon their 
constitutional rights. We shall never see 
slavery revived in this country nor uni 
versal suffrage abolished. No party will 
dare to propose any such reactionary meas- 
ures, though the colored people may suffer 
much persecution. 
The impeachment trial of ex-Secretary 
Belknap opens on Monday in the Senate; 
but it is not expected that it will proceed to 
a conclusion at once. There are interlocu- 
tory motions to be argued, and, most im- 
portant of all, the question of jurisdiction. 
If the majority decide against jurisdiction, 
the trial will be very short. But this is not 
now expected to be the result. The Senate 
will probably decide that it has jurisdiction, 
and the accused will defend himself. It was 
oe at first that the case was so plain 
that he would plead guilty; but it-is known 
that he will defend himself by the ablest 
counsel and to the last extremity. I ven- 
ture the prediction, however, that the Senate 
will find him guilty, but that he will be ac- 
quitted in the courts. The Senate will not 
feel itself hampered by legal technicalities, 
which are of much avail in the courts. 
The penalty through a Senate verdict will 
be simply a disqualification to hold office 
forever. D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15th, 1876. 
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dence Journal. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


HALLET, DAVIS & C0. 
PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Pronounced by Best Judges Superior to 
all Others. 





FULLY WARRANTED. 


Messrs. 8. C. OSBORN & Co. 


Having thoroughly tested HALLET. DAVIS &CO.’S 
Uprivht Piano-Fortes. I take pleasure in recommend- 
ing them as superior to any other | have ever known, 

SOPHIE FLORA HBILBRON. 


Warerooms, 20 East 14th St., N. Yeo 
S. C. OSBORN & CO., 
Boston Warerooms, 484 Washington St 


ORGAN FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 








A New, Large, and Stylish Organ, direct 
from New York manufactory, very low for 
cash; or, to responsible persons, on easy in- 
stallments. Address F. Inorst, N. Y. Post- 
Office, Station E. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for tnformation, eirculars, and 


Broval snd satisfaction assured by our“ Spectal Sage 
ohh ies Gheppee Fee Ve tes, 
HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO. 
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{27 All commanicauons for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of tnig journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

52 All communications for the Commercia! Depart- 
ment to the Commercia! Editor, and all business com- 
municadons from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry OC. Bewen, Box 3787. 

t@” No notice cap be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@™” We do not hold ourselves responsibie for any 
views or opinions expressed tn the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE [INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompamed by a stampeo and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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THE SADNESS AND THE GLAD- 
NESS. 


AFTER the winter, the spring; after the 
snow, the sun and flowers; after the sad- 
ness, the gladness; after the burial, the 
resurrection; after the visit to the tomb, 
that the Marys might anoint their Lord, 
their return to announce him; ‘‘ He is not 
here; he is arisen. Behold the place where 
the Lord lay!” 

The earth is growing green. The gardens 
are yellow and purple and white with cro- 
cuses,and hyacinths and snowdrops. The 
woods are sweet with arbutus, the meadows 
are starred with cowslips, the rocks are white 
with bloodroot and saxifrage, the copses are 
purple with anemones and liverworts, and 
the spring beauties hide in the swamps. The 
maples are all abristling with their crimson 
bloom. The magnolia and the Forsythia 
and the Judas tree, with their wide-awake 
flowers bedecking the brown stems, shame 
the sluggard foliage. The earth is growing 
fair, the robins and bluebirds have come 
home again, and the swallows and orioles 
are on their way. It is sweet to live, for it 
is the season of the resurrection and the 
life. 

‘The resurrection and the life.” Those 
are the words of Nature and of its Lord. 
The lenten sorrow is over. The wintry 
torpor ends. Let us awake, let us arise, 
let us be glad, and let us eat and drink that 
we may work. Christ sleepeth no longer. 
Resurrection and life are his words of activ- 
ity, and words of joy in activity. Whata 
work is there all waiting for the Christian 
and the man! These are no days’ to watch 
idly 

** By the rushy-fringed bank, 

Where grows the willow and the osier dank,” 
and dream about the daisies trim and the 
glowing violet and the gaudy daffodils; for 
even the beautiful things of Nature work in 
this day of work, and so should we. Christ 
rose and liveth for his body’s sake; which is 
the Church; yea, fora world, then covered 
with arctic darkness. The Church still 
needs our life, as well as his. The world is 





in desperate need of all the activity we can 
give. Thou, too, loving, beneficent soul, 
put on thy vernal beauty and thy strength. 





THE POSTAL QUESTION. 


THE Senate last week passed a bill in re- 
gard to third-class mail matter, providing 
that transient newspapers and magazines 
shall be carried in the mail ‘‘at the rate of 
one cent for every three ounces or fractional 
part thereof and one cent for each two ad- 
ditional ounces or fractional part thereof.” 
All other kinds of third-class matter are 
charged for all distances at the rate of one 
cent for each eunce or fractional part 
thereof. This corrects the exorbitant 
charge on transient newspapers and maga- 
zines that was unintentionally imposed on 
the country by the last Congress, and will 
so far be accepted as a public relief, pro 
vided the bill shall become a law. It leaves 
the rate on other kinds of third-class matter 
to stand as established by the law enacted 
in 1875, which is double the rate previously 
required. The bill, if passed by the other 
House and approved by the President, takes 
effect on the ist of next July. 

The postal laws of Congress have been 
changing from time to time, withthe prog- 
ress of the country and the increasing de- 
mand for more enlarged facilities. From 
1789 to 1841 the Post-office Department was 
self-sustaining For the next ten years it 
was nearly self-sustaining. In 1851 and 
1852 postal rates on second-class mail mat- 
ter were largely reduced and books were 
placed in the category of mailable matter. 
In 1861 various articles not previously 
admitted into the mail were made mailable; 
and from that date to the present article 
after article has been added, until the law 
has reached its present shape. Merchan- 
dise in various forms and not exceeding 
the weight of four pounds in any one pack- 
aze, now comes under the head of third- 
class matter. 

The result is that we have three classes 
of mail matter. The first embraces letters 
or correspondence, either wholly or partly 
in writing. The second embraces “all 
matter exclusively in print and regularly 
issued at stated periods from a known office 
of publication,” which means newspapers 
and magazines when mailed by their pub 
lishers. The third embraces ‘all pam- 
phlets, occasional publications, transient 
newspapers, magazines, handbills, posters, 
unsealed circulars, prospectuses, books, 
book-manuscripts, proof-sheets, corrected 
proof-sheets, maps, prints, engravings, 
blanks,” etc., besides numerous other arti- 
cles designated as ‘‘ merchandise”. 

The total revenue derived from the trans- 
portation of the mail during the last fiscal 
year amounted to $25,213,865.84, distrib- 
uted as follows: first class, $19,597,204.90; 
second class, $976,217.06; third class, $4,- 
658,643.88. Thetotal number of pieces was 
1,021,665,451, distributed as follows: first 
class, 629,185,386; second class, 155,399,- 
019; third class, 237,081,046. The total 
weight was 111,637,902 pounds, distributed 
as follows: first class, 13,502,762 pounds; 
second class, 55,783,832 pounds; third class, 
42,351,308 pounds. Thecost of transport- 
ing and delivering mail matter of the first 
class was $15,384,614.20, leaving a surplus 
to the Government of $4,212,390.70; that 
of transporting mail matter of the second 
class was $7,969,240.97, showing a de- 
ficiency of $6,993,023.91; that of transport- 
ing mail matter of the third class was $8,- 
772,659.41, showing a deficiency of $4,113,- 
915.53. _ The total cost was $32,126,414.58, 
against a postal revenue of $25,213,865.84, 
showing a deficiency of $6,912,548,74. 
The transportation was about 70,000 miles 
by railroad; 192,000 miles by post-coaches, 
single-horse wagons, and on horseback ; and 
15,000 miles -by steamboat.. Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—six states 
in all—are. the only states in the Union the 

postal revenues from which are equal to 
the expense:of the mail service therein. 

These statistics explain the sources oftthe 
annual deficiency in the Post-office Depart 
ment. Letters more than pay their cost. 
Regular newspapers show a large deficiency, 
and the same is true of third-class mail 
matter. We thoroughly believe in the doc 
trine of cheap postage at uniform rates, ap 








plied to letters; newspapers and magazines 





mailed by their publishers, and to the mat- 
ter comprehended in the third class, that re- 
lates to the transmission of intelligence, 
whether it pays the cost or not. The indi- 
rect benefits to the community are more 
than a compensation for any additional tax 
that may be imposed on the people. The 
lower the rates the more extensive and 
varied will be the communication of the 
people with each other. Low and uniform 
rates in respect to all matter that is properly 
admissible into the mail form the very first 
idea of a good postal system. The experi- 
ence of England and that of this country 
abundantly establish the wisdom of this 
policy. 

And yet, in the light of the above figures, 
it is a question worth considering whether 
Congress has not made a mistake in its 
schedule of third-class mail matter, by com- 
bining things in the same class that are 
really different in their character. A dis- 
tinction ought to be made between pam- 
phlets and occasional newspapers and most 
of the articles that come under the head of 
merchandise, and, indeed, it is a matter of 
doubt whether the latter should be admitted 
at all into the mail. Senator Hamlin, in his 
recent speech on this subject, states asa 
fact that large quantities of harnesses are 
manufactured in Massachusetts and trans- 
mitted in four-pound packages through the 
mail, and that dry goods and groceries 
packed in the same way are transmitted 
from Massachusetts and New York to 
Arizona, at the usual rate for sending a 
newspaper, immensely increasing the 
weight and, hence, the cost, without any 
proportionate return to the Government. 
This is clearly putting the mail to a service 
for which it was not intended and which 
properly belongs to express companies. It 
is an abuse and perversion of the postal 
system, and should be corrected by law. If 
Congress proposes to go into the business of 
transporting dry goods, groceries, and har- 
nesses in four-pound packages, it should, at 
the least, charge enough to pay the expenses. 
We doubt the expediency of going into the 
business at all. 

The postal power was not given to Con- 
gress that the Government might perform 
the functions of a commoncarrier. When, 
at far less than the cost of transportation, 
it carries ordinary merchandise for the con 
venience of the party selling it and the 
party to whom it is sold, then it not only 
exceeds the original design of the postal 
power, but imposes a tax upon the general 
public, in the interest of these parties. To 
load down the mail with matter that does 
not properly belong to it, and then carry 
this matter for less than the cost, creates 
the necessity for doing one or the other or 
both of two things—either increasing the 
rate on legitimate mailable matter or draw- 
ing funds from the Treasury to make up the 
deficiency. Of the 42,351,308 pounds of 
third-class matter carried in the mails 
during the last fiscal year far the larger 
part in weight was simply merchandise—as 
boots, shoes, dry goods, groceries, etc. ; and, 
for an average,not a pound of it paid the ex- 
pense of transportation, even under the in- 
creased rate. We confess that we can see 
no good reason why the Government should 
extend such a subsidy to buyers and sellers, 
under the pretense of carrying the mail. 
The cheapest rate of postage can be attained 
best by confining the mail to its proper 
business. 


Editorial Dotes. 


THE visit of Dom Pedro II, Emperor of Bra- 
zil, to New York is not an event of any political 
importance nor of any special significance ; but 
it is an occasion which very naturally excites a 
feeling of enthusiasm and appeals strongly to 
the imagination of the people. There are a 
good many reasons why the Emperor of Brazil 
should be met on his landing by some popular 
demonstrations of respect ; but his express 
wish that he should be allowed to visit us as a 
private traveler must necessarily prevent any 
public exhibition of feeling in his favor. It is 
as the head and representative of the greatest 
and most prosperous nation of the New World, 
after ourown, that Dom Pedro comes here to be 
present at the Centennial display in Philadelphia, 
however, and we do.aot see how his official: posi- 
tion and-character are to be ignored. He must, 
inevitably, be recognized as the Emperor of 
Brazil and his personal character cannot be 
overlooked. It cannot be forgotten that he is one 











of the most enlightened monarchs of the age, 
that he has wornéthe imperial crown longer than 
any living sovereign, that he always manifested 
a special desire to be on friendly terms with our 
Government and people, and that he is the first 
crowned ruler of European descent who has 
visited us since we became a nation. Though 
he is a native of Brazil, he beat® the blood of 
the Braganzas, the Hapsburgs, and the Bour- 
bons in his veins, without the taint which such 
a commingling of despotic elements is supposed 
to entail. He has looked to republican Amer- 
ica, rather than to aristocratic and imperial Eu- 
rope, for counsel. He has given freedom to the 
slaves in his empire, he has done all in his 
power to extend education among his people, 
he is skillful in all athletic and manly exercises, 
and he is a student of literature, as well as au 
ardent investigator in the natural sciences 
Clearly, such a visitor will be everywhere 
welcomed among us, and ft will be a 
privation to our countrymen to be restrained 
from giving him some striking proofs of their 
consideration for him. But his wishes must be 
deferred to. What may be done has not yet 
been made known; but it is to be hoped that, 
whatever may be decided upon, there will be as 
little as possible of the vulgar display that was 
conspicuous on the occasion of the reception of 
the Prince of Wales, the Grand Duke Alexis of 
Russia, and of his Hawaian majesty, King Kala 
kaua. As Dom Pedro II is familiar with the 
productions of our scholars and poets, probably 
the most gratifying testimonial to him would be 
a quiet little party, where he could have an op- 
portunity for personal intercourse with the men 
whose works have given him pleasure and 
some of which he has translated into his own 
language. . 

THE most notable event of the past week is 
the transfer of the controlling interest held by 
A. T. Stewart in the firm which bears his name 
to his counselor, Judge Hilton. The bequest of 
a million dollars made by Mr. Stewart to Judge 
Hilton was the largest ever left by an Ameri- 
can, certainly, to one not a relative; but by 
this new arrangement the counselor’s property 
is indefinitely increased. Scarcely had the will 
been read to Mrs. Stewart and the duties and 
responsibilities which her husband had put 
upon her been rehearsed to her before she 
shrank from the task that might well have ap- 
palled a strong man. In consideration, there- 
fore, for peace and rest during the few 
years of life left to her, and in further con- 
sideration of the million dollars bequeathed 
the day before to her husband’s trusted lawyer, 
she resigns to him all her interest in the firm, 
with all the property employed in it, and all the 
real estate and mills in this country or abroad 
employed in its service, and puts upon him the 
responsibility of continuing the firm in opera- 
tion and, we suppose, of completing such works 
of benevolence as Mr. Stewart had in mind- 
The value of this property must be many times 
the million dollars paid for it, although Mrs. 
Stewart retains the real estate not used by the 
firm. Nothing inthe ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ is moré 
magical and wonderful than the suddenness 
with which Judge tiilton has become a many 
millionaire. 








Tue course of Secretary Fish in refusing to 
give any pledges to the British Government in 
respect to the trial of Winslow in this country 
and insisting upon his extradition under the 
treaty of 1842 deserves the universal approval 
of the people. The Secretary could give no 
pledge that would be worth the paper on which 
it might be written, since Winslow, if delivered 
up, would be tried under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, and with these the General Govern- 
ment has nothing to do. The municipal law of 
Great Britain, enactedin 1870, providing that a 
pledge should be given that a fugitive from 
justice shall be tried upon no charge except 
the one upon which his extradition was de- 
manded, whatever may be its merits, has no 
application to the treaty of 1842 or tothe case 
of Winslow. It is a settled principle of 
international law that municipal law can- 
not set aside the obligations of a treaty. 
If Great Britain chooses to incorporate the 
provision of the law of 1870 in future ex- 
tradition treaties, she has a perfect right 
to do so; but she has no right to make it 
applicable to treaties which preceded the law 
and contained no such provision. To insist 
that it shall be applicable to such treaties is am 
act of bad faith and virtually makes a new 
treaty by the action of one of the parties with- 
out the consent of the other. If Great Britain: 
persists in the refusal, except upon the condi-- 
tion specified, then the course for this Govern- 
ment to pursue is to terminate the treaty of. 
1842, and give notice accordingly. 





Ir would be useless to deny that the Demo- 
crats, by their ascendency in the House of Rep- 


resentatives, have succeeded in bringing to 
light rascalities among some of the officials of 
the Government which otherwise would either 
not have been known at all or would not have 
been so effectually exposed. Whatever may be 
their motives, the people ought not to regret 
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the investigations which have been instituted. 
The only thing to be regretted is the corruption 
which has been disclosed: An administration 
that will not bear the most searching scrutiny 
without discredit to itself is in gteat need of 
jt, and the more thoroughly its corrupt prae- 
tices, if they exist, are unearthed and placed 
under the direct blaze of the public knowledge 
the better for the general interests of the com- 
inunity. We do not charge the President with 
any intentional dereliction of duty; but it is 
tidt possible to ignore the fact that many of his 
appointees and even some of his peisotial favor- 
ites in office have been and still area disgrace 
to his Administration and a serious damage 
to the Republican party, or that he has been 
seemingly blind to the real character of at least 
some who have enjoyed his favors. The Repub- 
lican party, in selecting its nominee for the Pres- 
idency, must, by the character and antecedents 
of the candidate, give the people a reasonable 
assurance that, in the event of success, a new 
order of things will be established, or it will be 
defeated at the next election. No Republican 
who is understood to be in direct and intimate 
alliance with the errors of the present Adminis- 
tration, or to be their apologist; can ¢éoncentrate 
the wiole strength of the patty upon hiniself. 
The party can win with the right standard- 
bearer, and without him its success is exceed- 
ingly doubtful, 

Tue Republicans in South Caroliva and Vir- 
ginia last week held their state conventions to 
appoint delegates to the Cincinnati Convention. 
The South Carolina Convention passed a reso- 
lution complimenting Senator Morton on his 
hdelity to equal rights, and also another resolu- 
tion declaring that the delegates, uninstructed 
and unpledged, should be left to exercise their 
own discretion as to the presidential nominee. 
Two-thirds of the delegates are understood to 
be in favor of Senator Morton, without being 
by any means absolutely committed to him. 
The other third prefer Blaine or Bristow or 
Hayes. The Virginia Convention passed strong 
resolutions in favor of Mr. Blaine, but did not 
positively instruet the delegates. Of the twenty- 
two delegates chosen to the Cincitinati Conven. 
tion nineteen were original Blaine men and 
tlie other three are understood to have be- 
come his supporters. It has been generally 
supposed that Senator Morton would carry 
nearly the entire vote of the Southern States ; 
yet such is not the showing of the facts, as thus 
far developed. Ex-Speaker Blaine will take a 
portion of the vote in the outset : and when the 
Indiana senator is out of the field, as he will be 
after a few ballotings, a much larger portion 
will most likely go for Mr. Blaine. As things 
now look, Mr. Blaine, and not Senator Conk- 
ling, is the coming man. No other name has 
been mentioned that is so generally popular 
with the Republican party; and we can think 
of no other that would be so likely to bring out 
the whole strength of the party or so likely to 
win the victory, 

AccoRDING to a special despatch published in 
the New York Times, the Conkling delegates in 
the Republican Virginia Convention, held last 
week, being but a small minority of the conven- 
tion, threatened that any Federal officeholder 
who did not go for Senator Conkling and labor 
to secure his nomination for the Presidency 
might expect to learn from Washington that 
his services were no longer needed by the Gov- 
ernment. The dispatch says that the collector 
at the port of Richmond, who is not a Conkling 
man, but is in favor of ex-Speaker Blaine, had 
been summoned to Washington to give account 
of himself. We, of course, do not know what 
the facts are and hope that the dispatch is 
nothing but a false rumor. Should the Presi- 
dent, however, make himself a party to any 
such game for the sake of securing the nom- 
ination of New York’s “favorite son,” he 
will lamentably forget the duties which 
he owes to the public and do Senator 
Conkling immensely more damage than serv- 
ice. It is not the business of the Administra- 
tion to select the nominee of the Cincinnati 
Convention or seek in any way to influence the 
choice of delegates to the Convention ; and es- 
pecially not its business to menace officeholders 
with removals if they decline to work for Sena- 
tor Conkling. If the Senator supposes that a 
homination thus secured means anything but 
an overwhelming defeat at the ballot-box, then 
a trial of the question will satisfy him that he 
has made at least onemistake. Presidents are 
not to be nominated and elected in this way. 
The only proper attitude for President Grant to 
assume is that of entire official indifference as to 
the person who shall be nominated at Cincin- 
nati. Any effort on his part to affect the result 
is alike indelicate, improper, and unwise. 


WE have not the slightest doubt that Prof. 
Dwight, Dr. Wellman, and the Hon. B. R. Wood 
will, if the nominees will accept, select from the 
list given them men of’ the highest repute as 
Members of the ‘Scandal Bureau.’”’ They will 
be men that will have the confidence of the 
world, if they can be secured. The danger will 
be in the fact that they are not td be made 
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searchers after information, but to receive what 
is brought to them bya prosecution in collusion 
with the defense, and to whom the necessary 
witnesses will not respond, as they will belfeve 
the whole thing a plan of Mr: Beecher’s friends 
to shield him; At the samie time that we have 
contidenée that the three who select the judges 
will do as Well as they can; we cannot Lelp see- 
ing the force that there isin the following con- 
siderations from The Vermont Chronicle : 


“It is not a little singular, iu the history of 
this affair, that Prof. Dwight, of Yale College, 
who was appointed chairman of the commit 
to seleet the five commissioners out of the 
twenty named, should have been using his pen 
so vigorously and sharply ever since the ad- 
journment of the Council in the practical de- 
fense of Mr. Beecher and Plymouth Church. 
The two other members of that committee have 
been discreetly reticent. Thinking it possible 
they might be called to the duty of selecting 
this commission to try charges against Mr. 
Beecher, they have held an honorable and wise 
silence. But Prof. Dwight, in disregard of the 
delicacies and proprieties of his position, as the 
influential selector of a bench of possible 
judges; hasteis into the press and does valiant 
battle for the acctised: If anything were want- 
ing to invalidate the commission, if it should 
ever be constituted, as a fait dbd impartial ref- 
erence, it is the fact that Prof. Dwight will have 
a leading voice in the selection of its members. 
If theré is any principle gf decorum and good 
taste dud jtistice which has not been shocked a 
hundred times over iti the niode in which the 
advocates of Mr. Beecher have conducted his 
defense, we have yet to discover it. Fair and 
honest men, men who have believed Mr. Beech- 
erinnocent, and yet have recognized the gravity 
and force of the charges agaiust him, have asked 
and demanded that the ordinary course of 
ecclesiastical procedure should obtain in this 
case, in order to its satisfactory disclosure and 
settlement; and they have been met with eva- 
sion, refusal, contempt, and, whatis worse 
than either, with an extemporized barricade of 
Congregational printiples which have been re 
away from their natural relations and piled i 
heap to prevent the orderly onward movement 
of our system to the determination of the puri- 
ty of its ministry. There are those who do not 
seem to learn that the local rights of the 
churches may coexist with the rights and prin- 
ciples of the communion of the churches, and 
that neither are to be held in such a way as to 
entrench impurity and wickedness in our denom 
ination, instead of expositig and casting them 
forth whenever they exist. Nor cat any one 
be surprised that, when the orderly principles 
of our churches are wrested from their normal 
use, atid; instead of guarding the purity they 
were made to protect, ate foreed into the work 
of covering up and contealing the purity they 
or to expose, such mén as value the honor 
and good name of the Congregational 
churches above the price of rubies should sadly 
withdraw from their association, and, exercis- 
ing the right of the local church to clear itself 
from the fellowship of those who abet heresy 
and conceal sin, should take a position in 
which their defense of the ancient order of our 
noble faith should not be hampered by any 
open or tacit alllance with unrighteousness.”’ 


THE Congregationalist is not much surprised at 
the withdrawal of some members of the 
Brooklyn Association. 1t further says : 


‘The main question on which all collateral 
ones now seem to hinge is this: Shall there be 
any further examination of the character of Mr. 
Beecher, of a nature to be reasonably satisfac- 
tory to all who are yet uusatistied? And with 
regard to this two things amaze tis : (1) that any 
friend of Mr. Beecher should fail to recognize 
the imperative necessity of such action, and (2) 
that either he or his friends should for a moment 
suppose that the ‘commission’ proposed bythe 
Advisory Council can meet this demand. We 
fear that Plymouth Church and its pastor in no 
adequate degree realize the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and the importance tiot merely to them and 
to him, but to the general cause of religion, of 
such action as has not yet been taken by them.”’ 





Dr. Krautu, of the Lutheran Church, has at 
last touched bottom. His last article in The 
Lutheran and Missionary, defending close com- 
munion, leaves nothing to be desired by even 
the most thoroughgoing. The Apostles, he 
thinks, are our models in this matter : 

“They accepted pulpits most thankfully and 
used them most freely; but they never ‘ex- 
changed.’ While the Apostles freely accepted 
invitations from Jews and Pagans to preach in 
their assemblies, they never returned the cour- 
tesy. The Rule then certainly was: apostolic 
pulpits are for gegetote preachers only—for 
men who teach without reserve the apostolic 
faith ; apostolic altars are for apostolic com- 
municants only—for men who receive, confess, 
and ‘remain steadfast in the doctrine of the 
Apostles.’ A Jew might have preached on the 
attributes of Jehovah, the inspiration of the 
prophets, or the duty of veracity, so that no 
one would have inferred from his sermon that 
he was not a Christian—or, indeed, that he was 
one; and yet hewas neverasked to do it. 
Pagans were appealed to as witnesses of ‘the 
Eternal Power and Godhead,’ and of our rela- 
tion to God as his offspring; but they were 
never asked to preach toa Christian people 
on that or any other subject. Jew and 
Pagan were treated lovingly, patiently, meekly ; 
but were hever asked to a place in the Christian 
pulpit or at the Christian altar.” 

Whence it appears that to Dr: Krauth the other 
churches stand ‘in the same relation to the 
Lutheran Church as the Jews and Pagans did 
to the Early Christian Church; and it further 
appears. that to invite non-Lutherans to the 
communion . would | be . equivalent,to inviting 
Pagans and idolaters. If the illustration means 
anything, it comies to this: The: dechristianiz- 


ing power of bigotry*°was never better shown. 


In 1861 Dr. Kraut wrote, on assuming the asso- 


ciate editorship of The Lutheran Observer, as fol- 
lows: ; rae 
“‘ We acknowledge the Christian character of 
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the true disciples of our Lord throughout the 
world. . . . We propose no sectarian hedge 
to our pulpits, nor bar to our communion e, 
nor abnegation of the sweet bonds of Christian 
fellowship, which would exclude any who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

He also spoke of his present style of Luther 
anism as “a canine religionism, whose zeal is 
biting; a feline piety, whose chief end is to 
scratch.”’ But the Doctor has advanced since 
then. 





....Dr. L. J. Halsey will hereafter labor edi- 
torially to make the much-doctored Interior a 
better and sounder paper than heretofore ; but 
he will have a hard task, the paper is so good 
and so sound already. We were afrafd that 
when the calomel-and-sulphur doctor, Prof. 
Patton, gave up his consultations with the 
dilutionist; Thompson, something or other 
would happen tothe patient—possibly get well ; 
but the substitution of Dr. Halsey reassures us. 
Dr. Halsey is very sound. He opposed the re- 
union, as he feared the New School could not 
be trusted ; he detests the distinction between 
the church actual and the church historical; and 
he believes that so long as the Westminster 
Confession and Catechism exist those of us 
who are Presbyterians are not left to the Scrip- 
tures alone. 


...-In Professor Bartlett’s article, last week, 
on “ The Congregational Crisis,” two misprints 
(‘‘ satisfied ’’ for stultified, and ‘‘confusion ”’ for 
confession) produced a misquotation of Prof. 
Dwight and an urfiptelligible comment upon it. 
The two sentences affected should read thus : 

‘‘His [Professor Dwight’s] justification for 
the extraordinary transgression of the letter- 
missive, in arranging for a trial, is that the 
Council ‘would have stultified itself,’ would 
have ‘acted like a fool and have better stayed 
at home,’ had it not taken that unauthorized 
step. A curious confession of two things: 
first, that Plymouth Church actually ‘ stultified’ 
the whole subjeet when it deliberately omitted that 
vital point from the letter-missive ; and, second- 
ly, if he will pardou my use of his own compari- 
son, that it was a ‘fool’s’ errand to go there on 
such an invitation.” 

....A poor Bengalee girl of eighteen lately 
committed suicide with opium. She was a 
Hindu widow, and could not endure the sorrow 
and shame of young widowhood. She said in 
a letter which she left : 

“There is no grief greater to any one than 
that of a Hindu widow. I was only fourteen 
years and five months old when I was married, 
and am now only eighteen. I see no reason for 
suffering distress of mind any longer. Wh 
has God made me a wouian, and why should 
suffer so much? I have not known happiness 
for a single day since my marfiage, and I am 
therefore giving up my life ?”’ 


““Why has God made me a woman?’ How 
natural to blame the providence of God, rather 
than the ordinances of man! 





.ee- The Watchman quotes the following from 
The Congregationalist : , 

“Tt is perfectly evident that a large portion 
of the Baptist membership, while theoretically 
close communionists, do not believe in a strict 
enforcement of that principle. And how can 
they ?”’ 

And adds : 


“Ts it not equally evident that a large por- 
tion of the Congregational membership, while 
theoretically holding to infant Be do not 
believe in a strict enforcement of that princi- 
ple? And how, indeed, can they?” 


If both statements are true, as intimated by The 
Watchman, it is a proof that the ritualisms of 
religion are less valued as its essential spirit- 
uality is more highly valued. 


....We publish this week a communication 
from a colored Methodist clergyman of Louis- 
iana protesting against the separation of the 
blacks from the whites by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in its work in the South. 
The subject is sure to bea prominent one in the 
General Conference in Baltimore. The Cin- 
cinnati Christian Advocate has such a mass of 
communications on the subject that it proposes 
to publish them in this week’s number by ex- 
cerpts only. 

.-An exchange thinks we would be very 
happy if we “‘ could find a state that held itself 
utterly indifferent to the question whether 
there be a God or not whose kingdom is over 
all.” We should not be unhappy to find a 
state whose citizens all devoutly worshiped 
God and did everything in his fear, but whieh 
confined itself to doing its business of govern- 
ment without any parade of piety. The gov- 
ernment of a state is as purely a secular task as 
the running of a sawmill. 


....The resources of an Ultramontane jour- 
nal are inexhaustible. Witness the following 
from a journal of Upper Silesia : 

‘‘We are happy to inform our readers that 
Pius [X, our most holy and honor er, has 
accorded his apostolic benediction not only to 
the editor of this journal, but to all its ers 
and to all those who seek ‘to extend its circula- 
tion. As soon as the Holy Father knew the tend- 


gnciee ane prin es of our journal he raised 
his eyes to ren ong eRe niorEd Catholic 
to the care of the All-Powerful, saying aloud : 
God préserve that paper.”’ 


....Cardinal Manning’s late pastoral letter 
inveighs, in the name of lberty and all, that 
against fhe church laws in Germany. The de- 
thand {é that the Ultramontaies' shall be allowed 


own destruction. Ostentatious and insolent 
defiance of the laws of the state have brought 
about the confiscations of which the Cardinal 
complains, and if priests will be rebels they 


must suffer like rebels. 


...-The vicar of Boston, England, must be a 
delightful man. He has caused a tombstone ip 
the churchyard to be taken up, and turned 
round, and placed close to another tombstone, 
so as to conceal the inscription upon it, solely 
because the inscription contained the following 
words : “ A consistent member of the Wesleyan 
Society upward of sixty years.”’ Of course, 
the matter will be brought before the home sec- 
retary in Parliament. 


..e-No doubts of Secretary Taft’s impecca- 
bility and fitness for his post need be enter- 
tained any longer. His high-toned superiority 
to the laws of man and the convictions of the 
great mass of the people, as shown in his recent. 
Sabbath-breaking visit to Fort Hamilton on a 
tour of inspection, will raise him above all sus- 
picion. Possibly the Secretary feared that, 
without some such demonstration, the country 
would suspect him of being pious. 

.... It was long ago discovered that a national 
debt is a blessing; and now a child of light 
comes forward and shows how a church debt 
may be blessed to the good of the society. He 
says : 

‘““We have adebt on our church. It has been 
there for a long time. It will doubtless be there 
for along timeto come. When we are asked to 
contribute to any object, we refer to the debt. 
It has thus saved us a great deal of money— 
more than the debt itself, many times over.” 

...«The Catholic clergy of Spain are actively 
canvassing the state for signatures to a petition 
to the Cortes praying for Catholic unity. To 
allow religious liberty is to persecute Cathol- 
icism. Meanwhile American Catholics declare 
that they are in no way responsible for what 
the Church does in other countries. Possibly 
not; but will some of them tell us what they 


‘think of this action ? 


....The Advance thinks that ‘‘the strange 
blight that seems to have fallen upon the open- 
ing blossoms of our Century plant of Centennial 
jubilation ” is due to a lack of state recognition 
of God. For our part, if we wanted to make 
Belknap and Babcock honest, we should expect 
that a little piety put into their hearts would be 
more efficacious than a presidential chaplain or 
an amendment to the Constitution. 


....-An exchange thinks the young man who 
boasted of, having six young ladies in his class 
wearing three-button kids had good ground for 
rejoicing : 

‘“‘A Kansas Sunday-school recently boasted 
of thirteen Modoc Indians in one class. Why 
should not there be gladness when the heathen 
from the brown-stone front houses are brought 
into Sunday-school ?”’ 

...-It was The Christian Intelligencer which 
some eight years ago called the writer of one 
of our editorials a “ravening jackal.” Itisa 
base imitation on the part of The Methodist Ad- 
vocate, of Atlanta, Ga., to call us an ‘‘ ecclesias- 
tical hyena,” and all for our opposition to the 
color line in churches. 

....]Jt is suggested that the churches might 
effect a saving in these hard times by employing 
women preachers at about half-price. Being of 
the weaker sex, they could not expect more ; 
and as for the difficulty with Paul, that may be 
got over by remembering Miriam, Deborah, and 
others. 

....The Tribune and now The Methodist Re- 
corder have it that Dr. Ward, of this journal, 
has withdrawn from the Brooklyn Association. 
That is not true. He signed the protest against 
its action ; but does not believe that the coflict 
is by any means so desperate that it is necessary 
to retreat. 

...-The Rev. Flavel Cook preseyts, in one 
respect, at least, a pleasing contrast to many of 
his brother clergymen. He has a conscience, 
and obeys it. Not liking the recent decision 
of the Privy Council in the case of Jenkins, 
who did not believe in the Devil, he has re- 
signed his living. 


....We bespeak a careful reading of Dr. H. 
M. Dexter’s reply to Prof. Dwight. The last 
paragraph or two appear on the face of them 
none too severe, although friends of the Pro- 
fessor assure us that what appears to others 
offensive and insulting he meant only as the 
harmless exuberance of humor. 

....Mr. Murray says that “Heaven is not 
populated with singing thieves or palm-bearing 
bankrupts, who settle with their creditors at 
twenty-five cents on the dollar Wednesday and 
ride to church the next Sabbath in a thousand- 
dollar coach, with a man in livery on the-box.”’ 
We believe this proposition to be incontestible. 

....The Atlanta Methodist Advocate charges us 
with saying that whites must associate with 
blacks or go to Hell. This is either an ex- 
aggerated case of heterophemy, Or else truth is 
a great deal more of a stranger than fiction in 
the office of the Advocaie. 

...-Was not it a slip of Zhe Interior to say 
“ Liberty and the Confession, now and forever, 





to ‘tart feligfous liberty into an engine forts 


one and ‘inseparable’? It seemed to us that 
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what it meant was to repudiate as its motto any 
such miserable words of folly and delusion as 
“The Bible First and the Confession Afterward.” 


....There is not a dunce in college who will 
not soon begin to comfort himself for coming 
out at the foot of his class with the myths 
about dull students who have made very bright 
men. 


----Some of our religious exchanges are 
boasting of their great age. There is no need 
of publishing it: a short study of their columns 
would convitize the most skeptical that they 
are growing old. 

meee According to The American Christian 
Review, the Disciples are suffering from “ spirit- 
ual consumption.’’ The disease is said to be 
both hereditary and contagious, and in its later 
stages is incurable. 


....The Abbé Michaud has been appointed 
by the Swiss Government professor of Catholic 
theology in the University of Berne, which 
honor he has accepted and will hereafter make 
Berne his residence. 


.».-Mr. Moody has found a text which may 
be quoted in favor of using tobacco. Revela- 
tion xxii, 11: ‘‘ He which is filthy, let him be 
filthy still.” 


....It is announced that somebody is en- 
gaged in translating Shakespeare into Polish ; 
but anybody who attempts to polish the Bard 
of Avon will have a difficult task of it. 

....The Californians believe in homeopathic 
treatment. The legislature of their state has 
passed and the governor has approved a Dill 
punishing wife-beaters by public whipping. 

....The Boston Congregational ministers 
have had a meeting and talked two minutes 
each on the Advisory Council, Against the 
Council were 56 ; for it, 23 ; the rest not clear. 

...-The London Spectator thinks the diffi- 
culty with Gen. Schenck is not conscious guilt, 
but.a certain leatheriness of the moral sense. 

....“'The Papal conscience! Bah!’’—The 
National Protestant, A misprint for “ ba-a,’’ 





Acligions Mutelligence. 


..++The Rey. R. 8. Stone has brought us the 
following printed slip from the office of the 
Christian Union, and asked us to publish it, 
which we do willingly. Our readers know that 
Drs. R. 8. Storrs and Budington were also on 
the committee, but regarded it as an insult that 
they were asked to appear in such a way before 
that commission, and that nearly all the leading 
members of the Association signed a protest 
against this action. It is true that the Associa- 
tion takes pains not to “‘commit” itself to the 
results of the Beecher Council; but they do it 
in act, while disclaiming it in words. It is not 
candid on the part of the three signers of this 
call to say that those who have withdrawn have 
done so *‘on a side issue.’’ It was on the main 
issue, and nothing else. The invitation is as 
follows: 


“At the annual meeting of the New York 
and Brooklyn Association of Congregational 
Ministers, held in Brooklyn, April 5th, 1876, a 
committee was appointed, under resolutions al- 
ready widely published, to call for any further 
untried testimony in the case of Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

“The immediate and only purpose of this 
actionis to determine Mr. Beecher’s worthiness 
to rerfain a member of this Association, and it 
is based upon facts and principles stated in the 
preamble to those resolutions, as follows—viz : 

‘That ‘ every ministerial association must be 
deeply affected by whatever gravely touches 
the moral reputation and character of its mem- 
bers’; 

“That ‘every member, when unwarrantably 
assailed by disreputable charges, has a right to 
expect and to ask from the brethren of the As- 
sociation whatever aid they can render toward 
discovering and establishing the truth’ ; 

“That ‘not he alone, but the whole body of 
Christian ministry and the Christian faith, has 
the right to ask it of them’ ; 

“That ‘there is still more or less extensive 
dissatisfaction with previous investigations into 
what has been alleged against our brother’; 

‘‘ That ‘there is now the possibility of a new 
investigation, by a commission of five eminent 
Christian men, according to the advice of the 
late Brooklyn Council’; 

‘“*And the further fact that Mr. Beecher has 
erate { repeatedly, and in strong terms ex- 
pressed his desire that such an investigation 
shall be thorough, complete, and final.’ 

“Tt cannot be reasonably doubted that the 
entire Association also strongly desire some 
method of investigation adopted that shall be 
decisive and satisfactory in its results to all fair- 
minded men. But, although they are not fully 
agreed as to what that method should be, we 
are confident that the Association, by their ac- 
tion in this matter, do not mean to commit 
themselves as to the Congregationalism of the 
late Brooklyn Council. But just as one would 
employ a fit and competent person for a diffi- 
cult service, without inquiring who his father 
was, they seek to utilize a provision already 
made, which seems more hopeful of success 
than any other as yet devised. 

““We do now, therefore, in the language of’ 
the resolutions appointing the committee, most 
earnestly invite and urge ‘any parties believed 
or professing to have evidence, or any knowl- 
edge of evidence, not already investigated be- 
fore the civil court, to present thé same before 
the commission’; and we also hereby publicly 
offer, as we are requested to do, ‘to give to. 
them, or to any parties bringing _ definite 











charges against Mr. Beecher, whatever assist- 
ance may seem needful to those parties and 
proper to this committee, in order to such a 
presentation of the same before the commission 
as shall be likely to secure the earliest deter- 
minate and satisfying issue.’ 

“We make this call in the name of an Asso- 
ciation which, notwithstanding the deeply-re- 

tted withdrawal, on a side issue, of afew 
onored and beloved members, still remains by 
far the largest association of Congregational 
ministers in this state. And we make it inthat 
full conviction of the reasonableness of this 
ceurse which led the Association finally to re- 
solve: ‘That if those who thus claim to have 
evidence or to be able to substantiate charges 
against Mr. Beecher shall knowingly fail or re- 
fuse to make use of this or other means to bring 
such charges or evidence before that commis- 
sion of investigation, this Association, in the 
absence of further light, must hold itself thence- 
forth amply justified in utterly ee 
those charges, allegations, insinuations, an 
rumors as false and slanderous, and in defend- 
ing Mr. Beecher as a worthy, honored, and be- 
loved member of this body. 

‘* We, the undersigned, members of the com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose, accordingly 
hold ourselves ready to receive and act upon 
any proper communication under the foregoing 
call 


<< (Signed) “L. Smita HOBART, 


“RR. 8. STONE, 
*¢ SaMvUEL H. Viner.” 


....The Rey. D. J. McMillan has been labor- 
ing the past year as a missionary among the 
Mormons. He has preached and has also 
opened aschool at Mt. Pleasant, Utah. He has 
met with great opposition from the Mormon 
ecclesiastics, they having denounced him as all 
that is bad and threatening all kinds of terrors 
against those Mormon parents who send their 
children to his school. His life has often been 
threatened ; but, as Mr. McMillan, in addition 
to the sword of the Spirit, is sxilled in the use 
of carnal weapons, his opponents have not ear- 
ried out their threats. ‘ Carrying his life in his 
hands,”’ says a correspondent of The Evangelist, 
‘he goes thoroughly armed, even carrying his 
weapons into the pulpit—like Cromwell, trusting 
in Providence and keeping his powder dry.”’ 
He proposes to stay and is doing a good work ; 
but is it not almost time to enforce the laws of 
the United States in Utah ? 


.... The revival services at the Hippodrome 
will be closed on the 19th by a special meeting 
for young converts. As soon as possible, after 
April 19th, Mr. Moody will leave the city and go 
to Florida to join the members of his family, 
who have been spending the winter there. Mr. 
Sankey also intends to leave the city; but he 
has not announced his destination. Both evan- 
gelists stand much in need of a season 6f rest, 
after their arduous and long-continued labors ; 
and both intend to take a vacation before 
engaging in any new work. It is thought by 
some that they will next hold their meetings in 
Albany, but if any such decision has been 
reached it has not yet been made public. The 
sermons of the week have referred mainly to 
the subjects which Holy Week suggests. On 
Good Friday Mr. Moody preached on the life 
and death of Christ, and on Sunday on the res- 
urrection. 


....At the convention of the Free Baptists of 
New England last week the “ Relation of the 
Free Baptists to the liberal movement in the 
larger Baptist body’ was discussed. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed by a unanimous 
vote : 

“ Resolved, That we recognize the privilege 
and inalienable right of all persons who, 
through faith, have been redeemed from their 
sins by the death of our Divine Lord to com- 
memorate, in the observance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, that sacred death, and that we hail with 
pleasure the progress the free communion senti- 
ment is making in the larger Baptist body. 

‘* Resolved, That by the surrender of the pro- 
hibitory rule among our brethren in the larger 
Baptist body, respecting the access of recog- 
nized saints of God to the Lord’s Supper, they 
will remove the most serious obstacle to our 
union and co-operation with them in fellowship 
and Christian work.” 


....The Tenth Annual Report of the Board 
of Church Extension of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, for the year 1875, has just been 
issued. The Board was organized in 1864 and 
incorporated in 1865. The first appropriation 
was made in 1866. Since this beginning there 
have been collected and disbursed $959,973.42, 
of which 709,541.33 have been received by col- 
lections, etc., and disbursed (less the expenses 
of administration) by donations to churches ; 
and $250,432.09 have been received by special 
offerings to the Loan Fund, and have been loaned 
to churches, in accordance with the plan on 
which the Fund is founded. During 1875 the 
total receipts amounted to $152,271.62, and 290 
churches were eided, 


--«-The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri in the case of the heirs of Madame 
Le Marque vs. Archbishp Kenrick is one of more 
than ordinary importance. Madame Le Marque 
maintained during her life a church and school 
at Old Mines, Washington County, Missouri. 
At her death she bequeathed $8,000 absolutely 
and without stipulation to Peter Richard Ken- 
rick, no title whateyer being connected with the 
name of the legatee, _ The, heirs-at-law con- 
tended in court that the bequest was a fraudu- 
lent eyasion of the state constitution, which for- 








bids any such conveyance to a churchman. The: 


' Court decided the bequest to be fraudulent. 


.-..Bishop Keener, of the Southern Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, writes from Mexicoa very 
encouraging account of the progress of Protest- 
ant missions in that republic. Mr. Hutchinson, 
the Presbyterian superintendent, reports forty 
points at which he is operating. The Southern 
Methodist church in the capital has seventy 
members. It owns $18,000 of property and has 
seven pastoral charges. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has in all Mexico fourteen preach- 
ing places, eight Spanish and seven American. 
preachers, $63,500 of property, and a printing- 
press. The Protestant Episcopal Church is also, 
well organized and prosperous, 


....The discussion provoked by the late furi- 
ous article inthe Southern Presbyterian Review 
against union with the Northern Church is 
waxing hotter and hotter. Dr. Robinson, of 
the Southern Church, says : 

“My deliberate judgment is that it would 
not be safe to force upon multitudes of our 
people—and among them those as faithful to 
our testimony as the writer—the choice be- 
tween a place in the bosom of the Radical 
Church, ‘dominated by an infidel abolitionism,’ 
and a place iu a conservative church, whose 
conservatism is domimated by the spirit of this 
reckless article. When it comes to a choice of 
evils, men are not apt to stand on names and 
nice points.”’ 


....The opposition to High Churchism in the 
Methodist Church is becoming very emphatic. 
The Philadelphia Annual Conference at its 
recent session adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“ Resolved, First, that we reaffirm the doc- 
trine always held by Methodists—viz., that the 

iscopacy is not a third order, and that we 
Fequest tne General Conference to consider 
what modification, if ~~ should be made in 
the service for the installation of our general 
superintendents.”’ 

The committee spoke of the ordination of 
bishops in their report as ‘illogical, inconsist- 
ent, vain, and misleading.” 

....The record of Baptist liberality in the 
United States during the last hundred years, as 
made up by the Rev. Dr. George W. Anderson, 
presents very large aggregates, The following 
are the items: 


Houses Of Worship.......scseeseseseees $39,229.221 
Home missions........ SEE ee IE 6,000,000 
General and ministerial education.... 11,000,000 
Sunday-schools..........++ paabe cas e+ee. 10,000,000 
Publication Society.........cseecsscccee 866,057 
Poreign missions. .....cccccicecsecsecces 6,000,000 
Bible Society.......:.0008 Prep ee ee 2,000,000 

ENUM Cones ase. ehoagaksvessen sacpese $75,095,278 


....M, Capellini, an agent of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Italy, recently 
distributed some Bibles among the soldiers. 
The colonel of the regiment took offense there- 
at, and confiscated the Bibles and forbid their 
reading such books under pain of impris- 
onment. The Ultramontane press applauded 
the action loudly; but now it appears that the 
action of the colonel was totally unauthorized. 
The government has disavowed the action, and 
the affair will prove rather an advantage to re- 
ligious freedom than otherwise. 


....The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
publishes the following statistics: It has 25 
conferences, 6 bishops, 1,334 preachers, 1,642 
churches, 172,282 members, 1,974 Sunday- 
schools, 98,008 Sunday-school scholars, and 
$507,750 contributed for religious purposes, of 
which $149,000 was for new church buildings. 
Also $3,748 missionary money. Wilberforce 
University is sustained at Xenia, Ohio. The 
total membership is reckoned at 206,000 mem- 
bers, 


....The American chapel in Paris reports a 
very prosperous year. Forty new members 
were received during the year. Its receipts 
from pew-rents, collections, etc. were 23,500 
francs. Connected with the chapel are a Sun- 
day-school, a Bible-class, and a missionary as- 
sociation. The receipts of the latter for the 
year past were 6,223 francs. The chapel is self- 
supporting. 


...-The Pope himself has written a letter to 
the Archbishop of Toledo against the new 
Spanish constitution, declaring that it ‘‘ violates 
entirely the rights of the Catholic religion,” 
and a good deal more, all in the spirit of the 
Syllabus. Catholics alone have the right to be 
intolerant, for they are sure they are in the 


right, 


“Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known "Oom Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always-proves true. 








PREMATURE Loss oF THE Harr, which 
isso common nowadays, may be entirely 
prevented by the use of BuRNETT’s Co- 
COAINE. 








CATALOGUE OF PIANO-FORTES, 


Henry F.. Minuer, Piano-Forte Manu. 
facturer, Boston, has just issued an elegant 
Catalogue of his Pianos, which will be sent 
free, on application to Henry F, MILLER, 
Boston, Mass. 





DRY GOODS NOVELTIES. 


Witson & GREIG, 771 Broadway, corner 
Ninth Street, are now exhibiting their new 
Spring and Summer Fashions in cloaks and 
costumes, consisting of fabrics confined-ex- 
clusively to’ their house. Their stock em- 
braces ladies’ and children’s furnishing 
goods, misses’ and children’s cloaks and 
dresses, novelties in fabrics for costumes, 
dresses, and overdresses, mourning goods, 
black silks, newest styles in trimmings, ete, 
Orders for wedding and infants’ outfits ex- 
ecuted promptly, in the best manner and 
in the newest styles. Their dress and cloak - 
making department is in the hands of 
skilled and competent artists and all work 
warranted to give satisfaction. Orders from 
the country promptly executed. This is one 
of the best and most reliable houses in New 
York and in nine cases out of ten their 
judgment and taste in the selection of dress 
goods would be far more likely to please an 
out-of-town buyer than if here in person 
to attend to it. 








HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCE. 


We display this week, on page 19, Messrs. 
Lambie & Sargent’s mammoth advertise- 
ment of their great specialty, ‘The Utility 
Adjustable Table,” of which they are the 
sole inventors and manufacturers. The 
great popularity these tables have attained, 
to whatever use they are put, and the per- 
sonal knowledge we have of their utility 
leads us to highly recommend an article 
which has at last been made to completely 
fill the long-vacant niche in every practical 
household. The workmanship is thorough, 
and the principle perfect, combining light- 
ness, portability, and strength. 

Believing it to be more acceptable for 
parties to purchase direct than to be im- 
portuned by canvassers, Messrs. L. & S§. 
have adopted a system whereby any patron 
within 1,500 miles of New York can possess 
themselves of a table at their regular list 
price. All charges prepaid. For further 
particulars we refer our readers to the afore- 
mentioned advertisement. 





FURNITURE. 


Messrs. DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 87 and 89 
Bowery, are offering goods in their line at 
a great reduction from former prices. Par- 
lor Suits in Black Walnut for $30 and up- 
ward. Marble-top Dressing-case Chamber 
Suits, five pieces, in Black Walnut, for $60, 
and other furniture proportionally low. 
This old-established house are carrying a 
very large and desirable stock and are pre- 
pared to suit the taste of the rich and the 
medium classes, Purchasers will do well 
to drop in at 87 and 89 Bowery and look 
through this great Furniture Establish- 
ment, 





EE 


CARPETINGS AT LOW PRICES. 


Mr. S. A. SPENCER, 399 Sixth Avenue, 
now offers a large stock of new and elegant 
carpetings. He invites the special atten- 
tion of those in want of honestly-made 
goods at the lowest market prices. His 
stock embraces low, medium, and high- 
priced goods in all the various styles. This 
is a reliable house and all orders entrusted 
to it will be faithfully executed. Prices 
and full particulars given in answer to 
letters from out-of-town buyers. Send 
your orders, See advertisement, in another 


column. 
 ——  —— 


TREES AT FLUSHING, N. Y. 
Buyers will find in the stock of R. B. 
PARSONS & CO. what they need for 
either lawn or garden, whether Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Evergreens, Roses Rhodo- 
dendrons, etc. For catalogues address at 
Box 99, Flushing, N. Y. 








WHEN visiting New York or Centennial, 


stop at Grand Un’on Hotel, opposite Grand 


Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
ge express, European plan. 350 rooms. 
taurant first-class, ces moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improyemepts 
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A NOVELTY PAR EXCELLENCE. 


THE present is eminently an era of spec- 
jalties; or, in other words, novelties in ar- 
ticles produced for household consumption, 
such products being intended to lessen both 
labor and ‘expense in providing for the 
table. 

As an example of this kind, we may men- 
tion one which we have recently tested— 
viz., TURNER’S DEssERT SAucE. We have 
seldom seen an article with which we have 
been so greatly pleased. We speak confi- 
dently as to its excellence, and can also con- 
firm by our own experience the claim of 
economy which is made for it. We found, 
for instance, that a bottle of the Wine 
SAUCE, costing 75 cents, served amply for 
a family of six grown persons for five sep- 
arate occasions. 

Now, who can provide, in the ordinary 
methods of the kitchen, a sauce for a pud- 
ding, the quantity needed fora family of 
six, at the cost of 15 cents? The materials, 
aside from the time and labor, cost more; 
and when the fact of their being always 
ready for use, without other preparation, is 
considered, the value of these Sauces in the 
household economy cannot be questioned. 
We predict for them a large sale. 








BARGAINS IN CROCKERY. 


R. M. Brunpiae, the well-known crock- 
ery dealer, for fourieen years located at the 
corner of Broadway and 21st street, will 
remove on the 1st of May to the spacious 
premises 880 and 882 Broadway. Previous 
to this removal Mr. B. offers his large and 
attractive stock of China, Glass, and Plated 
Ware, including elegant dinner and tea sets, 
fancy goods, etc., at cost. His entire stock 
of Gas Fixtures he offers at HALF PRICE, in 
order to close out this branch of his busi- 
ness. Those in want of bargains in any of 
these goods should visit this popular store. 








FArRBANKS & Co. made 1,161 Scales at 
their St. Johnsbury works last week, and 
had orders for 1,414. A pretty good record 
for hard times. This great firm, however, 
have got their business on such a basis that 
they can make Scales cheaper, as well as 
better, than their competitors, and so have 
a substantial command of the market.— 
Springfield Union, 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A very rarecollection. §S. B. Parsons & 
Sons, Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, L, I. 





ADVICE TO INVALIDS. 
READ THIS VERY CAREFULLY. 


Dr. CruMB, established for many years 
in Buffalo, inventor of Crumb’s Pocket In- 
haler, which is conceded to be the most 
simple and perfect apparatus for inhalation 
yet discovered and which is rapidly super- 
seding all other means for the cure of Ca- 
tarrhal and Bronchial Difficulties, by an en- 
tirely new system of medication, treats suc- 
cessfully Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Diseases 
of the Lungs, Liver, and Kidneys, Sperma- 
torrhcea and all other difficulties of a confi- 
dential nature, wherein skill and experience 
are required. Dr. Crumb has developed a 
practice which for its unparalleled success 
in thousands of cases, many of a very ag- 
gravated character, is able to positively 
guarantee a perfect and permanent cure in 
every case he undertakes. He sends no cir- 
culars or treatises on these diseases to his 
patients, as it is undesirable. Such knowl- 
edge is in general extremely prejudicial, 
exercising an injurious effect by retarding 
and frequently counteracting a cure, tend- 
ing to alarm the patient—which is the princi- 
ple object of such productions—and excites 
and exaggerates his fears as to the curabili- 
ty of his complaint. The Doctor requires 
simply a brief history of the case and a 
candid, plain statement of present symp- 
toms, A thorough examination will then be 
made, and, if considered remediable, a sin- 
cere, conscientious opinion will be given 
Promptly, and such medicine as will be ap- 
Plicable will be sent by express, accom- 
Panied by full and explicit advice and 
directions, Charges very moderate and 
within the reach of all and success guar- 
anteed. All letters soliciting advice 
should enclose a stamp for reply and be ad- 
dressed Dr. W. R Crom, Buffalo, N. Y, 


ATTENTION, AGENTS! 





Tus notice is intended for the smart 
men and women of the country; for those 
who are willing to work and who do not sit 
onthe summit of the hill of expectation, 
waiting for the dollars to come rolling up 
to their waiting hands. There is ho easier 
or more lucrative work than canvassing for 
a good newspaper or magazine. Our people 
are nearly all readers and take or desire to 
take one or more,newspapers. This desire 
is often latent; and it needs a few judi- 
cious words from the agent, with the dis- 
play of the paper and the premium, if one 
is given, to secure the subscriber. Chromos, 
as premiums, have been so successful that 
within the last two or three years numerous 
papers have been started on a chromo 
basis, with the first specimen number good, 
all the rest of the papers trash. Agents 
will find it to their advantage not to canvass 
for these mushroom growths, springing out 
of the reputations of other papers; but to 
work only for those that have by years’ ex- 
cellence gained a well-deserved place in the 
hearts of the people. Of this order of 
papers are the publications of Frank Leslie. 
They are popular from one end of the land 
to the other. Among other inducements, 
they offer to agents six different chromos 
for premiums, sixteen papers to work for, 
and the exclusive control of a county, with 
the right of a perpetual renewal. 

Mr. J. Howard Brown, who was for- 
merly manager of ‘‘The United States Pub- 
lishing Company,” has entire charge of Mr. 
Leslie’s subscription department, and is a 
gentleman who is eminently qualified for 
the position from his long experience. 





THE PAINTING SEASON. 





To those who contemplate painting we 
cordially commend the paint manufactured 
by the Averill Chemical Paint Company. 
Since this company introduced their mixed 
or prepared paints numerous imitations 
have appeared, and those who desire a 
rel'able paint should be careful not to con- 
found them with the Averill. Many of the 
finest residences in the country are painted 
with the Averill, and in all cases it has re- 
ceived the highest endorsements. It pos- 
sesses great beauty and durability and is 
prepared in a large variety of attractive 
tints and colors. We have used the Averill 
in large quantities and unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce it a very superior paint. We ad- 
vise our readers to send to the general office, 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y., for sample-card. 





THE GRAND UNION, OF NEW YORK. 


OppositE the Grand Central Depot is one 
of the most popular and liberally patronized 
of the New York hotels, having over 350 
elegantly-furnished rooms, elevator, steam, 
and all modern improvements. Its close 
proximity to the depot saves its guests car- 
riage hire and baggage expressage, which 
is equal to a day’s board. The appoint- 
ments, service, and cwisine are strictly first- 
class, while the rate of charges are lower 
than «t any other first-class house in the 
city. All parts of the city are easily 
reached by cars and stages. Parties visit- 
ing New York, for business or pleasure, or 
to attend the Centenial, will find this the 
most convenient hotel in the city to stop at. 








A TOAST. 

Two Important Discoveries: The dis- 
covery of America by Columbus and Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, the one 
opening up to mankind a new continent, 
the other a fcuntain of health, which is in- 
dispensable to the full enjoyment of life and 
its blessings. In response to the above sen- 
timent come the unsolicited attestations of 
tens of thousands of grateful patients, who 
have been relieved of chronic ailments 
through its instrumentality. Those voices 
are limited to no one locality, but from 
every city, village, and hamlet in our broad 
domain, as well as from other climes, and 
in the strange utterances of foreign tongues, 
like the confused murmur of many waters, 
come unfeigned and hearty commendations. 
It is, in combination with the Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, the great depurator of 
the age. Under its benign action eruptions 
disappear, excessive waste is checker the 
nerves are strengthened, and health, long 
banished from the system, resumes her 
reign and re-establishes her roseate throne 
upon the cheek. All who have thoroughly 
tested its virtues in the diseases for which 
it is recommended unite in pronouncing it 





the great Medical Discovery of the age. 





DRY GOODS PRICE LIST. 





THOUSANDS in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go tothe most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to learn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 


charged or not. Other thousands are not 


only seeking honest and fair prices; but 
they want also reliable information in re- 
gard to the styles of goods most in demand. 
Now all such persons should send a letter 
to the highly respectable house of M. Alt- 
man, 301 and 303 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
and ask for their new Spring Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry-goods 
establishment has taken this method of 
popularizing his business in every section of 
the country. This Price-list, containing 
twenty-four pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute description of a $500,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
free of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This house 
will give its best attention to the execu 
tion of all orders, and Mr. Altman agrees to 
refund the money in every case where the 
goods turn out different from their repre- 
sentations. The standing of the house is 
such that we cheerfully vouch for the truth 
of what he says. Address M. AuTMan, 
corner 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.— 
Ep. Inp. 


eee 


POPULAR CARPET STORE. 





OnE of the largest and most popular car- 
pet stores in the city is that of Sheppard 
Knapp, 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue. The 
stock now on exhibition at this establish- 
ment embraces all the leading styles offered 
in this market. The numerous readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT should notice the ad- 
veriisement of Mr. Knapp in this paper, in 
which full particulars are given in regard 
to his extensive spring stock, including a 
price-list, which will be of great service to 
buyers. 

Thousands from every section of the 
country will soon bein New York, either 
going to or coming from the grand Centen- 
nial Exhibition in Philadelphia. Our mer- 
chants are now prepared to give allsuch a 
most cordial welcome. Such a display of 
desirable merchandise of every description 
was probably never seenin New York be- 
fore. All the markets of the world have 
been ransacked to obtain novelties in rich 
goods in every line of business. The car- 
pet men are not behind in the matter, 
and we invite all who want new goods, 
good goods, and cheap goods to visit the 
store of Sheppard Knapp, in this city. 
Those who cannot come in person should 
write him, and their orders will have the 
best attention. 





DESCRIPTION OF BEDELL’S ODOR- 
LESS SEWER GAS-TRAP. 


Ir is made pot-shaped, with an ‘enclosed 
4 perforated 8. Trap with end submerged, 
closed with a water-sealed copper flood-gate, 
hung on copper rod, with upward vibration, 
and sides to prevent fibrous matter from 
entering; tank with hand hole-cover; air and 
water tight ; will resist a pressure about 25 
pounds to the square inch. All made of 
salt-glazed vitrified pipe-clay. The device 
is placed in front of cellar, in advance of all 
branches and cesspools, with cover level 
with cellar floor, which can be readily re- 
moved, if desired. It is non-syphoning, 
non-clogging, and self-cleansing; hence, 
an effectual remedy against sewer-gas, 
rats, and back water from entering houses. 
In case of back water from heavy rains or 
tide-water, it prevents soil and refuse matter 
from entering houses, to endanger health 
and cause unpleasant odors. Ww, BEDELL, 
Builder, 985 8th Aye, 





T 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
WE have bad so many inquiries tor Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT siuce the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover bas “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar eacb, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 




















each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

K.S&Co's. 42 S 
Y\4 & 
IMPROVED 5 
* o 
MuUSiC || |- : 
& : x 
PAPER FILE. ) =! 














SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check . 





“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
price of tbe Wringer heing $8. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
produce the most gratifying results. 








SPRING, GLORIOUS SPRING is at hand, and 
Miller & Co., 3 Union Square, remind the 
ladies of this pleasant fact, and announce at 
the same time that Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, in 
all the various styles, excellent in quality and at 
moderate prices, cap be had of tbis old-estab- 
lished and reliable firm. MILLER & Co.,3 Union 
Square. ; 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—vroof that it is the only true and 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
‘disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes: leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and croperiy applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by a.i druggists. 


BALD HEADS | 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They are so perfect they 
cannot be detecred. Made only at BATCHELOR’S 
celebrated W ¢ Factory. No. 16 Bond s*., New York. 











Sir Astley Cooper said no man ought to be aware 
that he hus a stomach. Dyspeptics are, however, 
continually reminded of that ¢rgun by the qualms of 
indigestion. Let them use Milk of Magnesia, and 
their disagreeable symptoms will all vanish. Drug- 
gists sell it. 


‘©A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CGIBBS_ 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, Nov.. 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute. Oct.. 1975. 


No other Sewing Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND 8t.), NEw YORE. 














Greatly Improvea! Lined 
Jeather ends. No friction. 
For real merit the best and 
cheapest Brace made. 
Gives health and vigor to 
the system by preserving 
an erect form. Sold by 
the trade and Cleveland 
Shoulder-Brace Compa- 
ny, Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
Z $1.50 and chest metsure. 

t@~ Ask for Pratt’s New 
Brace. 


A REVOLUTION. 


and see the new invention. THE ASH AND 
GARBAGE VAULT. Also BEDELL’S TERRA- 
COTTA ODORLESS, SELF-CLEANSING SEWER- 
GAs-TKRAP AND TANK COMBINED. Eyvery-house 
should have one«f each ith in snecessful opera- 
tion. First-class testimonia!s and ali work guarans 
ed, Full working mocels at the cflice of the 


A. AND Cc. V. CO., 











985 Eighth Avenue, 
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ENORMOUS 
SACRIFICE 


OF 


SOLID 


Gold and Silver 





FAILURE OF THREE 


OF THE 


Largest Watch Importers 


IN NEW YORK. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


WORTH 
OF THEIR GOODS 
ORDERED TO BE SOLD 


ONE-HALF THE COST OF 
IMPORTATION. 


An Opportunity to Purchase 
COLD AND SILVER 


WATCHES 


at LESS than ONE-HALF their 
Usual Price has never before 
been offered to the public. 


LIST OF PRICES THAT THESE GOODS ARE 
ORDERED TO BE SOLD AT: 


SILVER WATCHES, 
‘ $9, $12, $14, and §16. 
Ladies’ Size GOLD WATCHES, 
$19, $22, $25, $28, and $80. 
Gents’ Size, 
$85, $40, $45, $50, $55, and $60. 


Of course, the higherthe price paid for a Silver or 
Gold Watch the finer the works and the heavier and 
finer the case will be. This stock of Watches was 
imported with a view of supplying only the Leading 
Jewelers of the country. For that reason they are all 
the finest Watches that are made. The names of all 
the best makersin the world are represented in this 
stock. Onaccount of the great depression in busi- 
ness, which has been the cause of these failures, it is 
deemed advisable to convert this stock into cash 
within ninety days, at whatever sacrifice is necessary 
to do so. 

The well-known firm of ELIAS & CO., Manufac- 
turers of Jewelry, has been appointed to dispose of 
these Watches, and have been instructed to send 
them by Express, C. 0. D., to any part of the United 
States, and to allow parties ordering them to examine 
the Watches before paying one penny; and, if they 
are not satisfactory and just as represented, they are 

under no obligation to receive them. A written 
guaranty will be sent with each Watch, stating 
quality, etc. Five per cent. discount will be made to 
Jewelers purchasing by the dozen. 

In ordering, always state whether you want a Lady’s 
or Gen.’s size Watch, and about what price you wish 
to pay and what Fxpress you wish it sent by. 

Address all orders to 


ELIAS & 00., 


No. 9 Great Jones St., 
NEW YORK. 


FIREWORKS 


AND EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR 


CENTENNIAL DISPLAYS. 


SAFEST, BEST, AND MOST BRIL- 
LIANT GOODS. 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
112 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


HOTELS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


ST. LOUIS, 

FRONTING ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH STs. 
LAVEILLE, WARNER &CO., Proprietors. 

Durin — ¥_ past year this Hotel has been 
thoroughl ovqrnnuee. repainted, retrescoed, 
recarpeted, and refurnishe rom top to bottom 
and is first-class in all respect 
The “SOUTHERN” is loca ted near th 
center ef business, the theaters, and all pon 
4 —— Its tables are supplie! wth 

the markets aflord and there ix ‘v the 

Hori’ buildin the neatest RESTAURANT in 
the city for ladies and gentlemen. 


IRVING HOUSE, 


WOOLMAN STOKES’ SONS, 
WALNUT, AB. NINTH, PHILADELPHIA 
This House is located in the heart of the City, con- 
venient to business quarters. The Chestnut and Wal- 
nut Streets Passenger Railway runs by the door 
direct to the Centennial Grounds and New York 
pot. Was ofened new in 1872. Its 100 rcoms are 
elegantly furni:!ed and heated by steam. Board 
from $5 to $5 pei day, according to location of room. 
No BAR is kep «t this House. 


OCC!DENTAL HOTEL, 
(La ec Westchester House), 


on the Europe pian, corner Broome street and 
Bowery, New Y ‘rs. Single Kooms, 75 cts. to $1; Fam- 






































ily Rooms, §2 to =f per da Horse-cars convey pas- 
sengers from tbe “rand entra Po) “ direct to the 
otel. i. F. DAR . Proprietor. 
TRAVEL. 


CALIFORNIA 





Have you any idea of going to California? 
Are you going West, North, or Northwest ? 
You want to know the best routes to take? 
The shortest, safest, quickest. and most comfort- 
able routes are those owned by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company. It owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road there is in the coun- 
try. Ask any ticket agentto show youits maps and 
time-cards. All ticket agents can sell you through 
tickets by this route 

Buy your tickets v ia the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacram nto, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, Den- 
ver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, Yanktun, Sioux 
City, Dubuque, Winona, St. Paul, Duluth, Marquette 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Madison, Milwaukee, and all 
points west or northwest of Chicago. 

If you wish the best traveling accommodations, you 
= buy your tickets by this route and will take no 
other. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, Com 
fort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well- Ballasted, mor 
Perfect Track of Steel Rails, Westinghouse Air 
Brakes, Miller’s wang Platform and Couplers, the 
celebrated Puliman Palace Lag Cars, the Perfect 
a System of moving Trains, the regularity 
with which they run, the admirable arrangement for 
running Through - Cars from Chicago to all points 
West. North, and North west secures to passengers all 
the COMFORTS Ss MODERN RAiLWAY TRAV- 


ELING 
PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all trains of this road. 

Thisis the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Pauli or Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
this is the ONLY LINE that runs man Drawiug- 
room Sleepers that connect with the Overland Sleep- 
ers on the Union Pacific Railro 

For Rates or Information not attainable from your 
heme ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 


General Superintendent, Gen’l Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, LLL. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 








TUESDAY. 
Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 
Wy IE 6 akpsie004s9%hee -oo March 2ist, at 2:30 P.M 
WP EE os sc cosccccturesccadcteeess April 4th, at 2.P.m. 
BE cobs caswacssnse, ..-- April llth, at 3P.M. 
NEVADA.,,.....--....0+ ...- April 18th, at 1 P.M. 
NN os 8c dovkngnstsstenneee April 25th, at3 P.M. 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $49; Cabin, $65 to $80, 
according to stateroom. 

Steerage Office, No. 23 Broadway 

General Offices, No. 63 Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & CUION. 
INMAN LINE. 


Royal Mail rere are ppecintel we to sail as follows 
‘O UKENSTOWN AND LIVERP: 

CITY OF a Saturday. March 18th,at 11 A.M. 
CITY OF PARIS... Bat , March 25th. at 3 P. 











ae 
8. 
25. 
e 
ae 


YORK.,..Saturday, 
CITY OF RIC MOND: ‘ipareday’ A 
and pon succeeding faturday, from Pier a 45 Nort 


Rive 
RATES OF PASSAGR. 
360, $8, ons, cue gold. 


ERSTE Sh RY Rel) ee ency. 
For cabin passag- and « -en’ = — iness apply at the 


company’s office, No. 15 Bro 
For stzerage pussage at No. “33 Broadway. or Pier 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 





speedy — as the Gargling 


liniment in this country. 


when others have fail 

ag articles for which it is recommended tha 
tr 

Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep.” 


is the Standard Liniment of the United States. 





Extract from a Neteer from Pattee & Co., postr .H., 
we 


W. H. Decraar. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York,” 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc:, 


of any House in the United States, Which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where von saw this. 


Merchant’s Gargling Oil has become one of the most nadie Liniments for human flesh that is now pre- 
pared, while for horses and cattle it has no equal in the world 
piles—one of whom isa ones uished physician—that among all the various pile remedies none afforded such 
il.—Lowisville (Ky.) Daily Democrat 

E act from a letter from G. H. Simmonds, Unionville, Ia., July 2th, 1873: “Lam selling more Ga tgliig 
Oil than “all the liniments put together, and I am keeping twelve different kinds. 
for horsefiesh in existence, and can say it without fear of successful contradiction 
xtract from a letter from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, 


We are assured by those who have used it for 


I think itis the best remedy 
nd., Sept. 17th, 1873: “ It is the popular horse 


Extract from a letter from George A. Sne}l, Braman’s Corners, N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1873: “I sell more of your 
Gargling Oil than of oe a liniments combined, and have seen it used on horses and cattle with good effect 


Aug. 26th, 1873: “* We think your Gargling Oil one of 


‘have ever used or sold.’ 
ct from a letter from Snowdon & Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., July 28th, 1873 ‘* We sell more of your 


MERCHANT’S GARGLING OIL 
Established 1833. Large size, $1; medium, 50c.; 
small size, for family use, 25c. Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y., by M. G. 0. Co., and sold by alledruggists. 


small, 25c.; 








Warerooms 181 Canal St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS. 


The most complete assortment of Parlor, Library, 
Chamber, Dining-room, and Kitchen Furniture, Beds, 
Bedding, etc., Carpets, Oilcloths, Rugs, Mats, Mat- 
ting. co in the city, at prices which DEFY COM- 


READ THIS. 
Magnificent b. w. Dressing Case Suits, mg worth $500. 
Fine b. w. Dressing Case Suits. a worth $125. 
Fine b. w. Bureau Suits, $50 
Fine Cottage Suits, carved to gee #5; worth #40. 
Fine Parlor Suits, 7 piece 
Extra Fine Parlor Suits, 285: h 

JARPE 


Velvet Carpet from $1.75; eb $2.50 
English body Brussels, $i. 65 ; —— 8 7 
American Body Drussels, 76c.; h $1.5 
a Tapestry Brussels, #1. 10. nk 20, $1. 25, $1.35. 
hree- rc Carpet, $1.20, $1.25, $1.30, $1.35. 
a 





ain arpets, 38c., 40c., 42c., 45c., 60c., 75c. 
Uiteioth m 20c., 35¢., 38c., 40c., 45c. 
Rugs, ae Mattings, etc., in endless ey 
Now offered a = 


KELL 
312: Son 514 Sth Ave., Sen 36th St. 


FURNITURE. 


Having decided to give up the RETAIL DE. 
PARTMENT cf our business, and to vacate our 
present premises, we offer our ENTIRE RETAIL 
STOCK at ACTUAL COST of production, thereby 
offering SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS to those 
about to furnish. 


Jas. T. Allen & Co., 
185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & (C0., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in PARLOR FURNI- 

TURE, Sofas. Lounges, Tables, Easy and Reclining 

ams, and Twenty Different Patterns of Parlor 
airs. 


Students’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture, and Church Furniture. 
SALESROOMS, 27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Poriland st., Boston. 


BEDDING MANUFACTORY. 


Spring Mattresses and Beds, Hair Mattresses 
and Bolsters, Husk and Fiber Mattresses, 
Feathers Renovated by Steam. 


Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, Bed and Table Linen 
Towels, etc., Church and Chair Cushions, Canvas and 

Spring Cots. Iron and other Bedsteads. All goodsin 
our line we warrant as to QUALITY. We sell at 
close profit and deliver promptly 


FREE OF CHARGH. 


S. P. KITTLE, No.:203 Canal St. 
BUY WHERE A THING IS MADE. 


‘IFURNITURE. 


JOHN H. HORSFALL, 


4 East Dighteenth Street, bet. Broadway and Fifth 
venue. 
Epassery. Miriors.and Decorations in rich and 





















JOHN HODGE, Secretary. 
pete aac a9 
Collignon Bros.’ Folding Arm Rocking Chairs 
one the only ones and are, therefore, of importance to Manufacturers 
~ ery pe ason. Forty mayne styles of Aree a , 
airs an ockers (fully secured by an extensive 5. 
series of patents), saving (when not in use) three- FURNITURE. 
Somene the space chairs mer ser meme. jcesthn 
offices, pi wrtic’ OS, passages, pu lic alls, and all places 
where people wish to be seated. ILLUSTRATED CIR- ee Vertaetes wh 
CULARS mailed free. RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 
DECORATIONS, 
ete., 
thich are being 
offered at 
EXTREMELY 
~OW PRICES. 


COR. SPRIN G AND CROSBY. 


JAS. V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 


CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 


Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Walnut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 
———————— eee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


< 








GORDON’S FOOD 


HORSES AND CATTLE. 





CONCENTRATED, STRENCTHEN- 
INC, INVIGORATING, PALAT- 
ABLE, AND RENOVATING. 


- « - Lregard it as anutritious, invigorating © food 





Agt. Adams Express Co., Cincinnati, Po. 
Also endorsed by the New York Co. 
CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 17th, 1876. 
Lhave used GORDON’s Foon for about four years 
with the greatest satisfaction. 
LION BREWERY, CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 25th, 1876. 
Please send us two thousand pounds more of GOR- 
DON’S FOOD FOR HORSES AND CA 
Cc. WINDISH, MUHL HAUSER & BRO. 
CINCINNATI, March Lith, 1876. 
Please send me two thousand pounds more ot the 
GORDON FOOD FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. 
UEL BAILEY, JR, 
Sup’t Cincinnati ounlian Line and Transfer Co. 
CINCINNATI, March 34, 1876. 
Please send me two thousand pounds more of GOR- 
DON’S FOOD FOR HORSES oe 
ICHAEL ECKERT, 


‘enisar’ and Dealer in Leather. 
One of my horses wag about to be sent to the 
Fertilizing *Sompany and thought I would give him 
a chance on your Foon; and he is now fully recov- 
ered and in fine condition 
‘THOMAS B. BROOKS, 

Warsaw Road, 21st Ward. 

**Youatt on the Horse” says: 
“" varied diet is as necessary to the horse as itis to 

e man.’ 


The Gordon Food and System of Feeding is exactly 
io accordance with the foregoing. 

Gordon’s Food costs only 2 cts. per feed. Not 2 cts 
in excess of the ordinary food, as some of the us 
feed is withdrawn and the Gordon Food substitu 

100 sample feeds sent for $2. 


The Gordon Food Manufg Co., 


Race &t., { incinnati, O 





pl ee ons 
ORSFALL’S Dressing-case Wardrobe. 











No. 4 North River. JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


Beware be men athe See the signature of Gerald 
Gordon is on each bag purchased. 
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THE 


UTILITY 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE.) 


Its advantages are that it can be raised or lowered in hight to suit any person or purpose, and be folded up compactly in a moment for putting away, this making it as a table for 
general usefulness without a rival. Particularly adapted to ladies’ work in cutting, basting, and trimming. In the sick-chamber it is a comfort as well as a necessity. (For either 
purpose mentioned absolute perfection is added to the Table by means of a leaf, which may be attached to either the end or side. When attached to the end it is long enough for any 
work, and to the side the patient can take meals, write, or read in bed, with perfect ease.) As a table for writing. reading, or study, it is equally useful in the Sieary, office, or 
school-room. It is the acknowledged standard Table for games, for which purpose special Tables are made, inlaid with chess, cribbage, etc., etc. 

a say ati . The Tables are a marvel of strength and firm enough for any purpose; at _ 
the same time being very light, portable, and easily worked. 
See price-list and special offer below. 
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eee neenns wae 


FOLDED UP. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A convenient Table for games, a writing-desk, a book-rack or picture-easel, a low sewing- 
table, ora high table; and, if it beppens to be needed for no one of these uses, its legs may be 
solenconed Sx folded u oe ry ha, ole affair be hung upona hook or laid away ona closet- 
shelf.”—N. Y. Jan. , 1875. 


“The Table is also 5 ow and graceful and a pleasing ornament for the sitting-room or 
ibrary.”—N. Y¥. Evening Post, Dec. 23d, 1874. 


“ Invalids describe it as the comfort of their lives.”—N. ¥. Evening Express. 
“Invaluable for cutting, basting, writing, sickness, children’s games, etc.’’—Christian Union. 





“Itis aspecial novelty and an admirable device, elegantly designed, of substantial con- . = PESOA ENGRAVER. CY, 
struction, and an especial favorite with the ladies.”—Christian Advocate. = = _ 
: RIDA TERRES * “More eloquent in itself than any advertisement could be.”—N. Y. Evening Mail. OCTAGON TABLE, ADJUSTED AT 26% INCHES. 
CHESS TABLE, ADJUSTED FULL HIGHT, 28% INCHES. ‘The most complete lady’s companion we have yet met.”—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 
«“ The Utility Adjustable Table is just what every lady needs and has been wishing for, and every Jady | “How our grandmothers got along without them will remain an unsolved mystery. Our wife has one 
will have one as soon as she sees it and can bring htrself to believe there is no legerdemain about it.”— | and forthis reason congratulates herself that she wasn’t her grandmother.’’—Liberal Christian. 


Demoris!’s Monthly. 


‘“A household necessity, which it-will be well not to confound with another table, not possessing the 


prime merit of adjastability.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


“Four tables combined in one.”—Churchman. 


* A neat, light, and convenient table, which eclipses any article of the sort, as it possesses so many good 
features which have never before been brought outin tables. The top may be adjusted peneen, low, high, 
or inclined, as one’s work may require. Then the legs can be folded up, so that one can pick up his table and 
run like a carvet-bagger. Yet the table. when in use, stands firmly and may be tumbled about like a foot-ball 
without being broken.’’—N. Y. Herald, Nov. 15th, 1875. 














A.—General appearance, finish, and construc'ion same as No. 3, with the addition of the game boards, which are i 







D.—Top elegantly inlaid and finished with chess and cribbage. with panels of the richest woods. and marginal border of French burl walnut, 6, large enough to accommodate 
all game equipments and stationery, thus forming a grand combination library and game Table. The castings, trimmings, and appointments ali cf the best kind. Size 22 Price.:..... PER Pe 4 
OCTAGON 


X X .— op inlaid with matched panels of rich wood, marginal border of rosewood or burl walnut, h ably 
XX.-Top with cloth center, color to order, bands of 2}; inches, merginal border of rosewood or Frenc! 





. The ps the richest of woods, four drawers, size 33 inches, ornamental legs 
[NoTE.—On any style of table mentioned with japanned castings nicxel-plated ones will be furnished for ¢ 


AN ARTICLE INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY LADY, 


i THE UTILITY FOLDING FOOT-RKEST. 


At the repeated solicitation of many ladies, we have applied the principle of our Tables to a Foot-rest, for use in traveling, also in church, places of public amusement home, etc., and have succeeded in producing 
the Tost perfect articleof the kind ever pracented to the rabiic. The top is of black walnut, wel) finished, 7x12 inches and 5 inches high when unfolded; weight 1% pounds. The legsure of iron, tastily 
formed. Very strong and firm, black japanned, and the whole appearance neat and graceful. Price, $1.25. Sent, postpaid, by mail to any address for $1.50. 


LAMBIE & SARCENT, Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 793 BROADWAY (Botween [0th and | ith Streets, NEW YORK, , 


W. H. SHEAFER & C0, ,... FARMERS. Ornamental Iron Works, 
F. O. HANSON, 


We are now offering our STANDARD GRADES of 
MANUFACTURER OF 


RELIABLE BONE FERTILIZERS 
PATENT COMBINATION 








Price, $36 per ton. Barrels of 200 pounds, $3.60. 


$36 per ton. Barrels of 225 pounds, $4 eral de- 





; s 908 CHESTNUT ST., 908 Finely Lighinh alan at sation? arty ure. Price 


“Nem intactre ike phe oP goods onty and 
e minw re a only an 
PHILADELP HIA, warrant them strict! re. Farmers sending their 
: orders to the manufa wwrers will be supplied at the 
above _low prices. “ Satisfaction guaranteed.” Send 
jar. 


SECOND FLOOR, at the following low prices: 
Wrought Iron Fences 


AMMONTIATED BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
for Public and Private Buildings. 








MANUFACTURERS OF for a Circul: 
QUEEN CITY FERTILIZER CO., THE MOST DURABLE, NEATEST, AND 
STONE Manufacturers, CHEAPEST LN THE MARKET. 
Office 63 SENECA ST., Buffalo, N. Y. Galvanized fron Posts, Tubing, Gates, Orna- 
; 8 ments, Settees, Chairs, Vases for Cemetery Lot 
CAMEO RINGS BAND ES CATTLE, AND POULTRY. Buclosures. : 
bs Wire Railings of ali descriptions. Railings 








for Counters, Plain and Nickel-plated. 
Estimates and Designs furnished free on ap- 
plication. 


TWELFTH AND NOBLE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT, RADE MARR 
Douole Treadie, including one doz. Saws. 
thirty Inimitatle Fret Sawlng Pattern 
aud Prepared Wood, to the valugof §4. 
) A new devico for tightening Saw, Pow- 
§ er Drilling attachment, Wrench, Oil cup 
and Screw driver Speed, s00 strokes per 
= minnte, Saws 1 1-3 inch thick. Price, 


EXGELSIO 
=? 











THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
‘A THOM FHL NIAHOLOVAONVW AOVIARVO GNV 





















complete. cased and delivered on board - r 

SE. ca.s or at Express ole”, 13 Dobla ted Food has had an immense run | Repository 262 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicaze. DESCALCOMAN TE, 

mh SR nr 7 : and this country. It isin no sensea or Sy wit ° 

‘. ee LL STEAM ENGINES, power; but a rich, nourishing f that i 24 pp., giving fall instructions in this new 

"y with copper Boller, to drive light Lathes, to gi health and str: to the Horse. __ al beautiful art, seut post-paid for 10 cts, 

\ ie —_ Scroll awe, ete. . loa Scroll Work Designs t oo tecds er day give more 100 age'td pictures, 60 etxy They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 

y St a te coe ERE Caer Re. Panaaet. | VINEGAR. BOW MADE IN 20 HOURS | Piast any Ensires teagan smu ine fe 
Wew only, without Soy BUFFALO, N. X. | p ‘Corres < Prom Mercimats aoa without using Drugs. X e and address Lua naan inoemee ee 
? ut Attachments, $9 00 ! others for agencies in all parts of U. 8. and Canada. ae & BAGE, Springfield, Mass. Addrees J. In RATTAN & O., 162 William Street, New York. 
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GREAT ATTRACTION IN 
SPRING SILKS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are offering a splendid and choice selection of the 
latest colorings in. 

PLAIN TAFFETAS AND FAILLES, 
BRCCADES, DAMASSE, CHECKED 
AND FANCY STRIPED SILKS, 
STRIPED AND CHECKED LOUISINES 
FOULARDS, etc. 

Also the most celebrated and popular manufac- 
tures of 


BLACK SILKS, 


ALL QUALITIES. 


An examination of the above stock will satisfy the 
most careful buyer that the prices are far below 
those offered in some years. 


Broadway, Corner (Sth Street. 





FRENCH, ENCLISH, AND 
AMERICAN 


Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 


PLAIN SILK, DAMASSE, and LACE-TRIMMED 
PARASOLS. 


N. B.—LACE COVERS artistically mounted. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


“IMPROVED CUT” 


Gentlemen's Dress Shirts, 
___—s Collars and Cuffs. 


NECKWEAR 


for LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
Just received, a full line of 
‘CHOSSON’S” celebrated KID and GANTS DU 
SUEDE, 1 to 6 Buttons. 
KID CUT SILK and LISLE-THREAD GLOVES, 
etc., etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 


PARIS AND DOMESTIC 


UNDERWEAR. 


MISSES’ PIQUE and CAMELS’ HAIRSUITTS, 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S CLOTH SACQUES, 
LADIES’ NAINSOOK and CAMBRIC BREAKFAST 
DRESSES. 

NFA f71s° OUTFITS, complete, ready made or to 
order. 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 
complete at short notice. 

CORSETS. DRESS-IMPROVERS, HOSE- 
SUPPORTERS, etc., etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Go, 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 














SPRING AND SUMMER FABRICS. 
CHOICE STYLES, NOW OPEN. 


Novelties in GREN >DINES, PARIS DRESS GOODS, 
ORGANDIES, and JACONETS, LINEN LAWNS, 
FOULARD CAMBRICS, CRETONNES, ZEPHYR 
GINGHAMS, FRENCH BATISTE, PRINTED 
SHIRTING CAMBRICS, etc., etc. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co,, 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 


MOURNING GOODS 


every variety, at MODERATE PRICES, 


Amold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway and 19th Street. 














Financial, 
SHOWING THE CLOVEN FOOT. 


TuHE speech of Senator Bogy in the Sen- 
ate last week, on the Silver Currency Bill, 
illustrates the facility with which an infla- 
tionist becomes a virtual repudiationist. 
The Honorable Senator said that the bonded 
debt of the United States was payable in 
coin, without any specification of the kind 
of coin; and he, hence, inferred that pay- 
ment might be made in séver dollars just as 
well as in gold dollars, if Congress should 
see fit so to determine. He declared him- 
self ‘‘in favor of making silver a legal ten- 
der, without any limit whatever.” This 
would be simply repudiation to the whole 
amount of the difference in value between 
the silver trade dollar and the gold dollar, 
unless he proposes to coin a new silver dol- 
lar, and so increase its weight as to make it 
equal to the gold dollar. 

Senator Bogy knows or ought to know 
that the standard unit of value is the gold 
dollar, weighing twenty-five and eight- 
tenths grains. The term “dollar,” as en- 
tering into the bonded contracts of the 
government, unless otherwise expressed, 
means a certain amount of coined gold. 
The silver dollar is not a unit of value and 
not a legal tender for any sum exceeding 
five dollars in any one payment. As com- 
pared with the gold dollar, it is, by reason of 
the fall in the value of silver, nearly sixteen 
per cent. below it. Let this silver dollar, 
then, be made a legal tender for all amounts 
without any limit, and it would not only 
drive all the gold out of the country, but 
the bonds of the United States would at 
once be depreciated by the whole amount of 
the difference between the two kinds of 
dollars. These bonds are now computed 
in gold dollars, and if they are to be pay- 
able in silver dollars, then the value of the 
latter must be increased by increasing their 
weight, or the Government would be guilty 
of aswindle against its bondholders. The 
House bill modestly proposed to limit the 
repudiating swindle to debts not exceeding 
fifty dollars; but Senator Bogy’s plan is to 
go the whole figure, and make silver a legal 
tender in payment of all debts, including 
customs duties and interest on the public 
debt. 

The question whether the American. peo- 
ple have sufficient integrity to deal honest- 
ly with their creditors is one of the prime 
questions of the hour. The nation owes a 
large bonded debt, besides the greenback 
debt; and the whole of this debt is ex- 
pressed in dollars, and the statutory defini- 
tion of a dollar is a certain amount of coined 
gold, having a given weight and fineness. 
Any tricks, whether with greenbacks or 
silver, to evade payment in true dollars is 
simply a fraud. The Senate acted wisely 
in striking out the third section of the 
House Silver Currency Bill, known as the 
Reagan Amendment, and in not adopting 
the two sections proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee as a substitute therefor. 





MONEY MARKET. 


A SUFFICIENT reason could be given, no 
doubt, for the depression of feeling which 
existed in Wall Street all through the week; 
but no one has yet been able to discover 
any that could be regarded as at all satis- 
factory. The banks have been losing cur- 
rency for three weeks; but, as they still hold 
enough surplus reserve to prevent any 
feelings of uneasiness, and all - borrowers 
with good collaterals have been able to get 
all the money they required at low rates of 
interest, there was no necessity for any 
sacrifices tobe made. Butstill the ‘‘ bears” 
have had their own way on the Stock Ex- 
change and prices of nearly all descrip- 
tions of investment securities and spec- 
ulative stocks have been depressed. The 
market was freely raided by the ‘‘ bears,” 
until near the close of business on 
Saturday, when the turning-point appeared 
to have been reached anda reaction took 
place. The market gave way in nearly 
every direction through the week, the only 
point of resistance being in New York Cen- 
tral Railroad shares, which were sustained 
at 112 by the brokers of Commodore Van- 
derbilt, who took all the offerings at that 
price, though for whose account we cannot 
say, The Commodore has often prevented 





a panic in Wall Street by coming forward 
to buy the stocks in which he holds a con- 
trolling interest, and he may possibly have 
done so now; but if he sustained Central he 
let Lake Shore take care of itself as it best 
might. 

The apprehensions of some unfavorable, 
result of the meeting of the representatives 
of the great trunk lines of railway in Chica- 
go were not without an unfavorable influ- 
ence; and, as they failed to agree upon a 
schedule of rates, in consequence of the 
Grand Trunk road refusing to join in the 
*‘pool,” the worst is known, and the worst 
means that a renewed competition will now 
take place, which, after a while, may possi- 
bly lead to some definite arrangement be- 
tween the high contending parties. Andin 
the meanwhile the uncertainties as to the 
future will be favorable to the speculators. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday, though 
exhibiting a further loss of reserve, was less 
unfavorable than that of the previous week, 
and therefore was construed as encouraging. 
There was a decrease of $3,488,300 in loans, 
a loss of $936,000 specie, an increase of 
$136,400 legal tenders, a decline of 
$58,500 in circulation, and a decrease in de- 
posits amounting to $2,450,800. The sur- 
plus reserve is reduced $186,900 and the 
excessof gold and greenbacks above 25 per 
cent, of the deposits is now $6,851,975 
The surplus reserve is nearly $3,000,000 less 
than it was in the corresponding week last 
year. 

The committee of purchase and reor- 
ganization of the Chesepeake and Ohio Rail- 
road met on Saturday, and organized by the 
election of Mr. A. S. Hatch (of Fisk & 
Hatch) as chairman. Mr. J. J. Tracy was 
appointed secretary to the committee. 

The Silver Bill having become a law, the 
redemption of the fractional currency will 
at once commence; but the change from 
paper to metal is not likely to be so sudden 
and extensive as to cause any special harm. 
So far as the business community is con- 
cerned, it cannot make much difference 
whether $15,000,000 of silver coins be lying 
in the vaults of the Treasury in various parts 
of the country or carried about in the pock- 
ets of the people. The danger to be appre- 
hended is that something may occur to 
make silver desirable for export; and then 
our coins would disappear, and we should 
have no fractional currency to take their 
place. 

The gold market has been quiet during 
the week, the changes ranging between 
112% and 113} and the price being at the 
close 113%, showing an advance of 4 per 
cent. on the opening price. 

Money has ranged from 3 to 5 per cent. on 
call loans, the closing rate being 4 to 5 per 
cent. Discounts are without essential 
change. The banks are more cautious in 
accepting their customers’ offerings; but 
first-class business paper is easily placed at 
5 to 7 per cent., the extreme point being for 
double names, 44 to 6 per cent., while the 
lower classifications range from 6 to 8 per 
cent. 

The changes that have been made in the 
active stocks during the week are a decline 
in Lake Shore of 4%; in Michigan Central 
of 44; in Erie of 28; in Northwestern of 1}; 
in Milwaukee and St. Paul of 1 per cent. ; in 
Rock Island of 13; in New Jersey Central of 
2; in Delaware and Lackawana of 14; in 
New York Central of #; in Consolidation 
Coal of 24; in Ohio and Mississippi of 1; in 
M., K., and Texas of 8; in Western Union 
Telegraph of 14. The gains were 3} in Pa- 
cific Mail, 1} in Union Pacific, in Hannibal 
and St. Jo., and 4 in Quicksilver. 

The general conditions of the money 
market are without any important change. 
There is a better feeling among our jobbing 
merchants and the sales to Western buyers 
have been more encouraging during the 
week than at any time since the commence- 


ment of the season. 


According to the Washington reports, the 











Treasury* held at the close of week 
$350,400,000. in United States bonds, to se- 
cure ‘ national circulation, 


ouiee: and 


were $800;000; tor 
000; and for fiscal year Se $88,500 
that the customs receipts on Saturda 
$840,000; for month to date, $6,000,000; 
and for fiscal year to date, $119,700,000; 
that $1,150,000 national bank-notes were 
received for redemption on Saturda 





y» 
making a total for the week of $3,500,000, 








QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, APRIL 15TH, 1876. 











Bid. 
MOINES ..< cco voce cdeveerteunanelne 
Butchers’ and Drovers’...........135 
Central National............... . 1014 
SS AR Saeewaes 300 
OGMAMETCE . 26... 00000000 Libastaes 115% 
Corn Exchange............ seen e130 
i | ry + -200 
Fourth National...............008 93 
IR Se Sins anew ese Vansant ae’ 150 
Gallatin National................. 12716 
cS Seel ae Re EUR Men 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 190 
MROMIBUUINN 8c Sevceveessticessts 147 
J Ey ee eee éccee seth 
SOOO LEE CL ERE E ES 139 
EY Src 6hsow sd erbacecesues liz 
Merchants’ Exchange. ae PR ac 95 
New York..... oer te, Oe ee 120 
Ninth National........-.---+-.... 
Phenix...... Pi Suaeousee ce 
TN 6 Si hac knccucesswe nee 
PU OL TUOW NOME ces cvcdecescees 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK, 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors.. Orders » he mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLp and GoLn Cov- 
Pons, COLLECT DrvIDENDs and Town, County, 
and S8tTaTE Coupons, ete., and buy and sell on 
CoMMISSION all MARKETABLE STOCKS and 
BonpDs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0O., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to a ag Real Estate 
Mortgages. without cost to the lende 

References: Any of the Banks OF ‘Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

Thames National Bank, Norwich. Conn 

New York Correspondent; Importers’ mand Traders 
National Bank. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, write or apply to 


MATURIN BALLOU, 
6 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHASE & ADAMS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


REAL ESTATE LOAN AGENTS, 


(Established in 1868). 

We give exclusive attention to the loaning of money 
upon real estate in Chicago and vicinity, and, from a 
long residence here anda large experience in the 
examination of titles, can place to advantage funds 
in large or small amounts, without cost to the lender. 
References :—National Currenc <F and Continental 
— ) ry New York; 8. enpnine. Esq., Perth 

mboy ; Btate Capital Bank, Concord, N. H. 
¢ Thaxter & = Boston ; First National and Traders’ 
National Banks, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE THA H AA £ ARRIED You 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AG 
cy. known all over New England and the Middve 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
ons of Government Bonds has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CE. ae ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. Having 
loaned millions, without loss of a dollar, it will con- 
tinue its old conservative methods and policy. We 
run no risks. If a certa n Ten per Cent. will eateety 
eo address for Circular and References ACTUAR : 
as, Missouri. and Central lllinow Loan pein 
Joumonvan. Iiinois. 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


A NEW BOUK, 48 PAGES, containing 14 Engraved 
Tllustrations, with 


Information for Stock Speculators. 

















— covers, price 10 one ai tar al. Ry covers, 
RIDGE & ag . 
Bankers and pie 2 Wall St., N. Y. 





invested in Wall Strvec often 
to fortune. A (2-page 


$10 t0 $50 a explaining nit 


ang cory of the Wall Street Review SEN ker F 
Pak an 
Brokers, 7:2 BROADWAY ¥ NeW YORK, 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan notto exceed one-third of the 
vaiue ascertained by personat ii ction. In many 

ears’ business fave’ never fosta dollar. We pay the 
nte-est promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 





t2™"Coliections throughout the West a specialty. . 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 
:| $3 sh Sapitas ~-"-". § 888:998 8 


Grose ‘85a + » © © 1,692,775 99 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 














CHABLES L, BOE Assista 5 Secretary 
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Commercial, 


THE RIGHTS OF THE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


Ir the parties who suffered losses by the 
Confederate cruisers during the late Rebel- 
lion, for which the Geneva Arbitrators ad- 
judged Great Britain to be responsible, but 
who, being insured, had been indemnified 
for these losses by the insurance companies, 
had not been thus insured, there would not 
have been the slightest doubt as to their 
right to receive a full indemnity from the 
Geneva Fund. Ample provision was made 
for the payment of all such parties by the 
Act of June 238d, 1874. Not being insured, 
they took the risk upon themselves; and for 
the losses of ships or cargoes or both 
which they suffered by the depredations of 
the ‘‘ Alabama,” or the ‘‘ Florida,” or the 
“Shenandoah” after she left the port of 
Melbourne, they were entitled to be paid, 
and most, if not all of them, have already 
been paid in full for their losses. There is 
no dispute, either in Congress or out of it 
as to the rights of uninsured parties whose 
claims come within the limits of the award 
as made by the Arbitrators. 

It is also conceded on all hands that those 
parties who were insured and have received 
full payment for their losses from insurance 
companies have no claim in law or equity 
to any part of the Geneva Fund. Thecom- 
panies have already made them good for all 
theirlosses, and nobody pretends that they 
are entitled to a second indemnity. Though 
they were the original losers, and though 
their losses, as presented by the insurance 
companies, were computed in fixing the ag- 
gregate amount of the awards they set up 
no claims to any share in the fund awarded. 
The amount paid to them by the companies 
for the destruction of their property, not 
including interest, as reckoned by the Arbi- 
trators, was $4,002,872, about two-thirds of 
which was paid by mutual companies. 

What, then, is the relation of these in- 
surance companies to the Geneva Award? 
The true answer to this question is that they 
are entitled to the same indemnity out of 
the fund awarded to which the owners of 
the destroyed property would have been 
entitled if they had not been insured or if 
the insurance had not been paid. By pay- 
ing the losses of the insured on property 
either wholly destroyed or abandoned as a 
total loss, they became the losers, and are 
entitled to all the benefits of any recovery 
for the same. They were recognized by the 
Geneva Arbitration as occupying this po- 
sition, and their losses were computed just 
as if they had been the original owners and 
losers. This is a well-settled principle of 
law. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Comegys vs, Vasse 
(1 Peters, p. 214), said: 

‘Tt does not appear on the record whether 
there was in this case any formal instru- 
ment of abandonment or not; nor is it ma- 
terial, for the law gives to the act of aban- 
donment, when accepted, all the effects 
which the most accurately-drawn assign- 
ment would accomplish. By the act of 
abandonment the insured renounces and 
yields up to the underwriter all his right, 
title, and claims to what may be saved, and 
leaves it to him to make the most of it for 
his own benefit. The underwriter then 
stands in the place of the insured and be- 


comes legally entitled to all that can be 
rescued from destruction.” 


Lord Hardwicke laid down the principle 
that ‘the person who originally sustamed 
the loss was the owner; but, after satisfac- 
tion made to him, the insurer” was the 
owner. Chief-Justice Kent, in the case of 
Gracie vs. The New York Insurance Com 
pany (8 Johns., p. 237), said: ‘‘If France 
should, at any future period, agree to and 
actually make compensation for the capture 
and condemnation in question, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to whom the 
Compensation would in the first instance be 
payable, would become trustee for the party 
having the equitable title to the reimburse- 
Ment, and this would clearly be the defend- 
ants, the underwriters, if they should pay 
the amount.” There is nothing clearer in 
law or equity than that, in a case of aban- 
donment or total destruction of insured 
Property, the underw™‘ter, having paid the 
oss and thereby becctie the ultimate suffer- 
r, succeeds to all the rights, interests, 
Claims, expectations, and remedies of the 
original loser. This is settled law in En- 
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The application of this principle to.the 
insurance companies that paid losses com- 
ing within the limits of the Geneva Award 
leaves not a shadow of doubt as to the legal 
justice of their claims. These claims are 
just what the claims of the original losers 
would have been if they had not been in- 
sured or had not been reimbursed by the in- 
surers. Whether the insurance companies 
during the war made or lost money on the 
general business of insurance has nothing 
to do with the question. They lost on 
specific transactions, and this is the only 
matter involved in determining their rights. 
Both the act of June 23d, 1874, and the bill 
reported to the House of Representatives by 
the majority of the Judiciary Committee in 
respect to the Geneva Fund are chargeable 
with gross injustice to the insurance com- 
panies, whose claims were audited and 
allowed by the Geneva Arbitration. The 
bill admits claims that were rejected, and 
places those of the companies last for pay- 
ment, provided anything is left for this 
purpose. It ought to be entitled ‘‘An Act 
to violate the requirements of good faith 
and swindle lawful claimants out of their 
rights, and to disgrace the American people.” 
Such is its real character, whatever may be 
its title. 

oh 


THE TAXATION OF MORTGAGES. 


Tue Supreme Court of California re- 
cently rendered an important decision in 
teference to the taxation of mortgages. 
The case before the Court was that of The 
People vs. The Hibernia Savings and Loan 
Society. All the judges gave concurring 
opinions. The constitution of the state 
(Article XI, Section 18) provides as follows: 

“Taxation shall be equal and uniform 
throughout the state. All property in this 
state shall be taxed in proportion to its 
value, to be ascertained as directed by law; 
but assessors and collectors of town, coun- 
ty, and state taxes shall be elected by the 
qualified electors of the district, county, or 
town in which the property taxed for state, 
county, or town purposes is situated.” 


Judge McKinstry concludes his deliver- 
ance in the case by saying: ‘“‘I am of opin- 
ion that ‘credits’ are not ‘property’ sub- 
ject to taxation within the meaning of the 
section of the constitution above quoted.” 
He understands” by the term “property,” 
as used in the constitution, actual wealth, 
and not mere choses in action or legal 
evidences of debt obligations. He says: 
‘* Supposing—what would thus be possible 
in theory—that the necessities of govern- 
ment required a tax of 100 per cent. on all 
values, or, what would be the result of such 
atax, an appropriation of all the property 
in the state, It is plain that the state would 
receive no benefit from evidences of debt 
due by some of her citizens to others and 
payable out of the tangible property which 
the state had already taken.” He further 
says: ‘‘ But if a debtor is found to be the 
owner of $1,000 and is assessed for that 
sum, and his creditor is found to be the 
owner of his note for $1,000 and is assessed 
for a like sum, and if the day after the visit 
of the assessor to the creditor the debtor 
shall pay his note, itis clear that the same 
value has been twice taxed, since the debtor 
has parted with his money and received only 
that which is certainly not taxable property 
in his hands and which can never afterward 
be assessed. When the debtor pays his 
debt he does not abstract or destroy any 
portion of the taxable property of the state. 
The aggregate of values remains the same.” 

So also Qhief-Justice Wallace says : 
‘‘Mere credits are a false quantity in 
ascertaining the sum of wealth which 
is subject to taxation as property, and 
in sofar as that sum is attempted to be 
increased by the addition of those cred- 
its, propetty taxation, based thereon, is not 
only merely fanciful, but necessarily the 
unconstitutional imposition of an additional 
tax upon a portion of the property already 
once taxed.’ , He further says: ‘‘ The taxa- 
tion thus imposed nominally upon credits, 
having resulted in the double taxation of 
the money, the additional tax must, of 
course, be paid by someone. And here all 
human experience, as well as the settled 
theories of finance, concur that it is not the 
lender who pays, but the borrower. The 
borrower is the consumer.- The interest 


cost of the delay for which he has contract- 











gland, and equally in this country. 


which he pays to the lender is the prime 
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of.additional taxes, increase.the cost, the 
borrower, being the consumer, must 
pay it.” 

All the judges agreed in holding that, 
under the constitution of California, mort- 
gages are not taxable in that state, plac- 
ing their judgment on the two-fold 
ground that they were simply “credits,” 
and not actual property, and that to 
tax them involved double taxation 
of the same property. If this is good 
law in California, then it ought to be good 
law in the other states. Nearly all tBe states 
lay down the principle in their respective 
constitutions that taxation shall be equal 
and uniform, and that all property shall be 
taxed in proportion to its value, to be ascer- 
tained as directed by law; and if this prin- 
ciple excludes mortgage taxation in Cali- 
fornia, then it ought to have the same effect 
in other states, unless the California judges 
have erred in their decision. 

Judge Cooley, in his ‘‘ Treatise on the 
Law of Taxation” (pp. 150, 151) says : 

“‘There is also sometimes what seems to 
be a double taxation of the same property 
to two individuals, as where the purchaser of 


property on credit is taxed on its full value, 
while the seller is taxed to the same amount 





on the debt. How this would operate may 
be readily perceived by supposing the ex- 
treme case that all the property in a town is 
sold on credit; in which case, if the property 
is taxed to the purchasers and the debts to the 
sellers, it is manifest that the town taxes 
twice as much wealth as lies within its 
borders.” 

This is a forcible illustration of what act- 
ually occurs in mortgage taxation, and, in- 
deed, all taxation of credit claims. More 
property is taxed than really exists. If A 
builds a house which, including the lot, is 
valued at $5,000, and for the purpose of 
building it places a mortgage of $4,(00 on 
the property, and then is taxed on $5,000, 
and B is also taxed on the mortgage for 
$4,000 lent by him to A and secured in this 
way, then a tax is levied on $9,000, when 
there is really but $5,000 worth of property. 
A, the borrower, and B, the lender, pay the 
tax in the first instance; but, ordinarily, B, in 
the terms of the loan, will manage to place 
the whole burden upon A, as the condition 
of making the loanto him. The borrower 
in the end, and not the lender, pays the tax. 
Mortgage taxation increases the difficulty of 
borrowing and imposes upon the borrower 
a heavier burden than he would otherwise 
have to bear. It is no benefit, but a positive 
damage, to the borrowing class. 





DRY GOODS. 

Tue death of A. T. Stewart has been the 
chief topic of conversation in dry-goods 
circles during the week, and, until it was 
known that the business of the two stores 
which he left in full operation, would 
be continued, it was a subject of special 
interest to know what was to become of 
the trade which he had so long controlled. 
But now that it is known that the busi- 
ness will be carried on for an indefinite 
time there is less thought about it. There 
must inevitably be a winding-up of the con- 
cern sooner or later; but for the present 
there is to be nochange. The two stores 


were reopened on Saturday morning, and 
everything went on as usual. The lead- 
ing dry-goods stores paid the great 
merchant the tribute of respect to close 
their doors during his funeral, on Thursday. 
This little interruption to business and the 
occurrence of Good Friday, which all good 
Churechmen observe religiously, made con- 
siderable difference in the traffic of the 
week. 

Trade is generally improving and there is 
a better tone to the market for most descrip- 
tions of staple domestic cotton goods, with- 
out any very essential change in the price- 
list. The jobbers are doing a more active 
business, and the Western buyers, who are 
here in large numbers, are more liberal in 
making their selections. The weather has 
been favorable all the week; and, all things 
considered, there is a more cheerful and 
encouraging condition of affairs in all de- 
partments of trade than we have been able 
to report before since the opening: of the 
season. 

The “cutting” system of many dealers}! 
has had a very damaging influence upon the 
dry goods trade, and, in order to reform the 
abuse to the extent of their ability, some of 
the leading manufacturers of the New En- 
gland States have felt. themselves obliged to 
issue the following circu:ar, which, it is to 
be hoped,.may have the desired. effect: 

‘« Boston AND NEw York, April 11,1876. : 
«« Mgssrs. = : 

“ Dear Strs:—In view of the numerous 
price-lists issued recently, quoting prices at 








ed. If the govegnment,’ bythe imposition | 


am actual loss, devreciating the value of all 


stocks of merchandise, and, in our judg- 
ment, resulting only in further demoralizing 
an already depressed condition of business, 
we respectfully request you not to quote 
ge or any of our goods in any printed 
ist or circular you may issue hereafter. 
This, of course, is not intended to apply to 
the issue of circulars in cases where any 
party may close out a style of goods and 
thereby have entire control of it. 

‘Feeling confident that you will comply 
with this, and thus assist in bringing about 
a result which will be for our mutual ben- 
efit, We remain yours respectfully, 

“Geo. C. Richardson & Co.; J. L. Bre- 
mer, Bro. & Co.; Minot, Hooper & Co.: 
Wright, Bliss & Fabyan; E. R. Mudge, 
Sawyer & Co.; Woodward, Lawrence & 
Co.; Lewis Bros. & Co.; Joy, Langdon & 
Co.; Upham, Tucker & Co.” 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
somewhat more active demand and prices 
are well maintained. The stock in first 
hands is not sufficiently large to create any 
uneasiness as to future accumulations. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
ood demand, with the greatest activity in 
ne shirtings of favorite makes. Some 
makes are sold close up to production and 
orders are taken in many instances for 
future delivery. 

Print-cloths are in light demand, although 
there have been some considerable pur- 
chases on speculative account recently. 
Prices are without material change. 

Prints are more active, with increased 
sales of new and desirable styles. There 
is a good demand for fancy shirtings and 
the impression generally prevails that there 
is soon likely to be an upward movement of 
prices; and nothing more is required to 
make such a movement certain than the 
belief that it is likely to occur. 

Cotton dress goods, cambrics, and per- 
cales are generally in better demand and 
with larger sales, but not as yet accom- 
panied by a revision of prices. 

Ginghams are without any decided 
‘change, either in the demand or in prices. 
The sales are slow for the season. 

Colored cottons are without any change 
of moment. The market is generally quiet 
and sales are only to the extent of meeting 
the current demands of trade. Stripes and 
ticks are comparatively dull and quiet, but 
denims and cottonades are all in better de- 
mand. 

Worsted dress goods are in increased re- 
quest and sales are more active, some of 
the favorite styles being sold as soon as re- 
ceived by the agents. 

Woolen goods are without much change; 
but there isa more hopeful feeling among 
agents, as well as jobbers, and a slight in 
crease in the sales from first hands is re- 
ported. 

Cloths and overcoatings are comparative- 
ly inactive and tke sales are toa small ex- 
tent; but prices are unchanged. 

Cassimeres and suitings of good styles are 
in fair demand; but the sales are on a lim- 
ited scale. 

Worsted coatings of good styles are in 
improved demand; but there is very little 
doing in the inferior grades. 

Kentucky jeans and satinets are in mod- 
erate demand at steady prices; but the sales 





are on so limited a scale that the stock in 
first hands is not sensibly diminished. 
Foreign goods are without much change 
and prices are somewhat irregular. There 
have been some large auction sales during 
the week, notably that of silks and dress 
goods of the importation of A. Person, 
Harriman & Co., at which the attend- 





ance of some of the best buyers of the 
country gave peculiar interest; and the 
goods offered brought prices that, if not 
altogether satisfactory to the import- 
ers, were certainly more favorable than 
could have been expected. Another large 
sale of similar goods, by order of Messrs. 
Richard Iselin & Co., was equally success- 
ful, the sum of the last sale being about 
$225,000. The jobbers are doing @ better 
business in imported goods; but the sales 
from first hands, except through the auction- 
rooms, have not shown any increase. The 
importations are still light, the quantity 
entered for consumption at the Custom 
House being about $300,000 less than in the 
corresponding week of 1875. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVEKY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNLTED STATES. 
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BROWN DRILLS. 











, 6th AVE. AND 20th ST., 


will offer Monday and during the week 


UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS 


IN 


Spring Dress Coods, 


purchased at the late peremptorv 


AUCTION SALE. 


DEBEGES, CASHMERES, 
DAMASSE GOODS, CAMELS’ HAIR, 
GRENADINES, MOHAIRS, etc., 
at extraordinary low prices. 


COLORED SILKS. 


A large invoice of Gros Faille Silk, including all the 
fashionable shades, at $1; actual value $1.50. 
50 pieces Black Dress Silk at $1; worth $1.50. 


SUITS. 


Ladies’ Black and Colored Silk Suits, richly trimmed, 
$37, $43, $47, $50, upward. Elegant Costumes of 
worsted fabrics at $5, $7, $9, $12, $15, and upward. 








SILK AND DRAP D'ETE SACQUES. | 


50 new styles now ready. 

Sacques and Dolmans, $8, $10, $12, $15, to $50 and up. 

Suits and Sacques made to order in latest Paris 
style at short notice and moderate prices, A call of 
inspection respectfully solicited. 


H. C. F. KOCH, 
Gt)h Avenue and 20th Street. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


GRAND CENTRAL DRY AND FANCY GOODS 
EsTABLISHMENT. 


Unlike any other in the country. 
All goods first-class. 
Foreign goods all our own importation. 
Novelties by every steamer. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 
Catalogues free. 
14th St. and Gth Av., New York. 


KID GLOVES 


A SPECIALTY AT 


HARRIS BROTHERS, 


877 Broadway, bet. 18th & 19th Sts. 
HARRIS’S SEAMLESS and HARRIS’S VICTORIA 
KID GLOVES, for Gents, Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 Buttons. 
Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


«| JAMES McCREERY & CO, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET. 


FOREIGN SILKS. 


BARGAINS IN 


PLAIN COLORED SILKS 


FROM LAST WEEK’S AUCTION. 
200 pieces of 19-inch GROS GRAINS, new colors, $1; 
former price, $1.60. The cheapest goods ever offered 
in this city. 


Fancy Silks! Fancy Silks! 


New Styles, great variety,60 cents per yard and up- 
ward. 40 per cent. less than last season’s prices. 


Black Silks! Black Silks! 


Our reliable standard makes, “ Kid Glove Finish,” 
and | guaranteed 1 to give entire satisfaction. 


EHRICHS’, 


28] and 289 Eighth Avenue, 
above 24th Street. 
LADIES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


IN OUR SUIT DEPARTMENT WE ARE NOW 
OFFERING SOME SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


Elegant Bebege Suits, | * 


in all the new shades, at $12.50; worth $18. 
Fine Suits at $14, $17.50, $20, and $25. 
Handsome Suits at $2.90, $4, $5, and $7.25 each. 
ALL VERY CHEAP. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO THE STYLES AND 
FINISH OF OUR SUITS. OUR CHEAP GAR- 
MENTS ARE ALL OUR OWN MANU- 
FACTURE AND ARE WELL MADE, 


ELEGANT SILK SUITS, in black, colored, stripes, 
and checks, at $35, $45, $50, $65, $75, and up. 

WE ARE OFFERING OUR FINEST IMPORTED 
SILK 8UITS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
LADIES DESIRING FINE DINNER 
OR CARRIAGE DRESSES WILL 
DO WELL TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE THE SUITS. 

Fine Cashmere Cloaks at $8, $10, $12, and upward. 

Fine Silk Cloaks, elegantly trimmed, $10, $12.50, 
$16.25, $18, and up. 

Full line of Polonaises, in most fashionable shapes, 
at reasonable prices. 

All our Cloaks are made by journeymen tailors and 
a perfect fit is guaranteed. 


DRESS COODS. 


FULL LINE OF FINE, PLAIN, AND FIGURED 
DEBEGES. CASHMERE -~ LENOS 
PLINS, MOHAIRS, etc., 


at l5c., 18¢., 24c., 28¢., oe and upward. 


FINE BLACK CASHMERE, full yard wide, at 39c. 


Great job lot Black Cashmere, very fine, 1-yard 
wide, at $1.25; worth pictads $2. ” 


BLACK GRENADINE 


at 23c., 30c., 40c., 0c., and 75c. per yard and upward. 
All under value. 


DRESS SILKS. 


BLACK, COLORED. AxD IN NEW DRESS SILKS, 
OUR CUSTOMERS, 
NTT E NEW DE- 
RTMENT FOR COLORED DRESS 
Ag. 8 ON THE rer, ma 
OF OUR BUIL 

2 pieces COLORED DRESS SiLES at 95c.; worth 

2% pieces NAVY BLUE and BROWN at $1.10; worth 

25 PIECES hea HEAVY Colored Silks at $1.25; 
worth fully $1.7: 

OUR gion Oe 


remsee in 7 pen 
WE SELL} NON UT T: ri 7. A AND 
ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR E WEA 


OF a 8. MES 
BLACK SILK SUITABL FOR GRENADINE LIN- 
* ING, at 7lc.; worth folly, 
HEAVY QUALITY at$1; wort h $1; 
HEAVY GROSGRAIN Silks at $1.25, $1. 50, and $1 a. 
= s. 82, and upward; fully 25 per cent. under regular 


CX TRA QUALITY CASHMERE Sublime 8'lks at 
$2.25, $2.50, and $2.75. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 1N 
MILLINERY COODS, 
UNDERWEAR, INFANTS’ WEAR, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, etc., etc. 


EHRICH & CO., 


zor and 289 8th Ave., N. Y. City. 




















S8.—Ladies who wish to see Dlustrations and oan 
prices of our ~~ snoulds subeeribe for our FASHIO 
ARTERLY. 'y 2 cts. per year. E. & je 





NOVELTIES IN RICH FRINGES. 


Tabliers and Buttons, 


Cream Scarfs, 


Hamburgs, Bands, 
Nets, etc., etc., 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & CRANT, 879 Broadway. _ 





Wilson & Greig, 


771 BROADWAY, 


CORNER 9th ST. 
NEW SPRING and SUMMER FASHIONS in 
CLOAKS and COSTUMES. 


Many exclusive novelties, not to be found in any 
other house. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing 
Goods, 


MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S CLOAKS and DRESSES. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAODX and INFANTS’ WARD- 

ROBES made up in the highest style of art. 
NOVELTIES in NEW MATERIALS for 

LADIES’ COSTUMES and OVERDRESSES. 
STRIPED AND BROCHE GRENADINES. 

MOURNING GOODS AND BLACK SILKS. 

NEW STYLES in GALLOONS, FRINGES, etc., both 

in wool and silk. 
NEW MODELS for our DREESMAKING, which 
we believe superior to any in the city. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, Corner NINTH ST., 











1 876 J ONES. 1840, 
NEW STORE. 

FRENCH BONNETS, 9 TRIMMED HATS. 
FLOWERS, x* * RIBBONS, 
IN WREATHS, |X x, ORNAMENTS, 
BUNCHES, |X x VAILS, 
ete., ete. x* ete., ie. ete. 

F: “JONES ™. 














x 

"x —x | 
EIGHTH AVENUE. | EIGHTH AVENUE. | 

AND 

NINETEENTH ST. NINETEENTH ST. i 
= 
LACES, x* GLOVES, 
ml x x x SCARFS, 
FANCY GOODS, x. =x* HOSIERY, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, x, rs TRIMMINGS. 


a 
| 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
WILL BE OFFERED in ALL DEPARTMENTS, AS 
WE ARE DETERMINED TO MAKE THIS one of 
the most ATTRACTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS IN 


THE CITY, ANDGREAT CARE HAS BEEN USED 
in the selection of new desirable GOODS in every 
department. 


Unusual attractions in our our 
SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 

SUITS AND DRESSMAKING under the manage- 
ment of Madame Leger, late of Paris. Elegant new 
and stylish suits of our own importation and manu- 
facture, in choice spring mg and designs, in all the 
favorite fabrics of the se 

NEW DRESS GOODS’ OPENED DAILY. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 

Our recent and extended purchases at the large auc- 
tion sales will enable us to offer great bargains, in 
desirable colors, as low ~g of, Per yard: former price 
$1.25. Black Silks from $i, 0, and upward. 


2 _ inducements in fine satin ‘anil from $1.50 to 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 
at very attractive prices. 
Linen Table Damask, Irish Linens, Napkins, Towels, 


IN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 
MOURNING GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


being one of our most ryt ay departments, grea’ 

efforts are been made to obtain the choicest designs 
in BODY BRUSSELS, TAP BRUSSELS. Extra Su- 
many Ingrains from Ca Tap Brussels, $1 
per yard. Handsome, bright colors. 


JONES. 


LARGE STOCK OF OIL-CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, 
Wwikbow.s HADES, HOLLANDS AND D HACE CUE CUR- 
TAINS. INSETS AND BY THE YA TERR 

CRETONNES, REPS, FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


MATTRESSES AND DEG 

ECIDEDLY THE CHEAPEST 
stoce OF Do ESTICS in the city, which will be 
sold nid by th the era or by the piece at A NUFACTUR- 





A visit will prove to purchasers that our prices will 
be found lower than ever before offered to the public. 


Eighth Avenue andMineenth Street. 
THE PERFECT BOSOM PAD. 





Made of thin ye neatly covered; patos pone: : 


will not break n or get out of —s give: 


a eaainy, ‘tes York. 
Lady Agents Wanted. 








THE 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY 


are continually receiving 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
IN 
RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS AN 
VELLS. 


FLORAL GARNITURES 

“ARRANGED TO ORDER.” 

Vases and Baskets filled with Tropical Leaves 

“A SPECIALTY.” 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY, 
28 EAST t4th STREET; 

9 RUE DE CLERY, PARIS, 

1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


CGEORCE E.L.HYATT, 
Nos. 271 and 273 CANAL, through to No. 31 
HOWARD sT., 


now Offers at retail, at reduced prices, new stock of 
carpets, as follows 


AXMINSTERS BODY BRUSSELS 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
°.Ply and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, 
Rugs, and Mattings, 


W ALLE) 
McSORLEY 


245 — shige near fob 








‘LOW ‘PRICES. 


DRESS COODS. 


500 npigces NEW SLYLES PLAIDS at 12e.; 
wort 

300 Pieces FRENCH MADRAS st 25ce. 

400 _ Pieces a —_— CASHMERE, NEW 
SHADES, at 3ic.; 

2u0 Pieces SILK PONGES at 50c., 62c., 75e. 


MOURNING coobps. 
_300 Pieces FINE BLACK ALPACA at 25c.; worth 


jc. 
200 Pieces VERY FINE QU — BLACK AL- 
PACA at 31¢c., 37 Ke., and 5 
7e.,40 CK CASHMERE at toc. “45ce.. 50c., 62e., 
75c 
Bu CK EMPRESS CLOTH, FINE QUALITY, at 
50c. and 62%c. 4 


BLACK SILKS. 


500 Pieces BLACK ee Te ag SILK, EXTRA 
FINISH 20c., $1, 81.25, 8 

200 Pie CASHMERE DR LYON at 75c., S2. 
$2.25, and $2.5 ‘ 


esti, 


A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT of COLORED SILKS 
in the LATEST TINTS of ROUSSE, PRUNE, 

VANILLE, BROWN, SLATE, AND MODE, at $1, 
$1.25, $1.50. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND SACQUES. 


LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS at LESS PRICE 
THAN COST OF MATERIAL. 

bag St TIFUL SvUiTS in the LATEST STYLES at 
$s, $10, 812, and upward. 

Sie isons, BLACK and COLORED, at @40, 
$50, 865. 


SACQUES AND CLOAKS. 
BLACK CASHMERE SACQUES at $5, 87, $9, 


810, andu 
SILK SACQUES at $10, 0, $12, $15, and upward. 
SHAW! LS. 


500 STRIPED OTTOMAN SHAWLS at $1.75. 
$2, $2. Ze. and upward 

100 LONG BROCHE SHAWLS, at $10, $15. 

1s, BY upwa 

50 SCOTCH PLAID SHAWLS at $2.50 to $5. 





CLOTHS AND CA CASSIMERES. 


FINE ASSORTMENT OF Po sige py for MEN 
and BOYS’ WEAR at 50c.. dad 75ec. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEME ss" S FURNISHING 
GOODS at GREAT BARGAIN 


CALICOES. 


10 cases of MERRIMAC CALICOES at 5c.; Te 
cently sold for Se 
5 cases FRENCH CAMBRIC at 12c.; worth 25e. 


MUSLINS AND LINENS. 


15 Cases GOOD 2 QUALITY YARD-WIDE MUSLIN 
at 7¢.; worth 
3 Cases TABLE LINEN at 31c. 19 37 4c., 50c., 75€- 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


No. 245 GRAND STREET, near BOWERY. 


OPENING DAY 


on pretest April 19th. 


E WILL a ON EXHIBITION an ELE- 
GANT STOCK o 


LADIES’ sulre AND CLOAKS, 


some of which are URBQUA ALED in STYLE and 
I Our FRIENDS and PATRONS are RE- 
SPECTFULLY INVITED. 











WALLER & McSORLEY. 
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CARPETS! 


399 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Near Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 


Bm attention of housekeepers and others is called 
GS, em and newly-selected stock of CARPET- 
ING: ———s the newest styles and bg 
Body Brussels, $1.60 to $: $4 per ¥ ard. 
CARPETS —Tapestr ne KY ay to $ .: Jor yard. 
CARPETS—Three-ply, $1.2 ard. 
CARPETS—All-wool In: Pade fe to Bi per yard. 
8 to 60c. per 


us OLEUM—The newest patterns at low prices. 
ATTLNGS—Checked, White, and Fancy, 25c. to 50c. 


rd. 
OIL CLOTHS HS—AlIl Widths, from 40c. to $1 per vet, 
All goods warranted as represented. Call a ex- 
amine before Parchesin 





STE . R, 
399 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St. (successor to Adame & 
Spencer, late of Columbian Hall, Grand St.), N. Y. 


CARPETS 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 


(One door below 13th Street, New York), 





is now offering, at immense bargains, the largest 
assortment in the city 

See list of prices, linet comprises some of the 
leading articles: 


Moquet epete errr from $2 4 4. to $3 75 





Axminste 3 50 
Velvets .. se 3 00 * 275 
Body Brussels . be 1% *“* 200 
Tapestry Brussels........ i 100 “* 150 
Three-Plys (yard wide).. «Sa Se 
aT Ingrains Saee atti cencee oe Ia > ia 
all Wool..... ° = 7% * 100 

ingrain ee agccs Mend dn cemews cee as pe 40 “* 65 
Oil Cloths (all widths) yer yard.. re 0“ 198 


WHITE, RED, CHECK, AND FANCY MAT- 
TINGS, MATS, RUGS, etc., in Great Variety. 
THE ENTIRE RANGE OF 


LACE CURTAINS 
ONE D 0 LLAR 


PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED—ABOUT 
ONE-HALF USUAL PRICE. 


CURTAIN NETS AND VESTIBULE LACES. 
COTTAGE DRAPERY AND WINDOW SHADES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

REPS, CRETONNES, AND FURNITURE CHINTZ- 
ES IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Parties wishing to furnish will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call and examine goods and prices. 

P.S.—Mail Orders will receive Prompt Attention. 
Parties living at a distance can send the size of room 
or rooms, or quantity, with directions as to kind 
color, and price, and the goods will be forwarded. 

We have filled thousands of orders by mail, and 
have yet to hear the first complaint. Mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. 





TAYLOR'S 
“EXTENSION” CORSET. 





This Corset is constructed on scientific principles 
and made of DURABLE material, and will fit any form 
by adjusting the different lacings asrequired. It is 
also especially adapted to LADIES OF FULL FORM, 
who find it difficult if not quite impossible to be fitted 
with ordinary Corsets. 

The price of this Corset is $1.50, which includes 
postage, thus bringing it within the reach of all who 
need it. 


KID CLOVES. 


BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES 
Any color or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair $2.75, 
Sent postpaid. Also a large and well-selected stock of 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 

AND MILLINERY GOODS, HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, ETCc., ETC. 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Spring Price List. 
Samples sent free on application. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N.Y. City, 
Between 27th and 28th Streets. 
A Liberal Reduction to Wholesale Buyers. 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE & 
SLOAN. 


ALL STYLES OF 


CARPETINGS, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
AND IMPORTATION. 


1012 & 1014 CHESTNOTST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 








PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, én connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named zn ad- 
dition to the regular rates given. for THE 
INDEPENDENT 


These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 

Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist......ceccssssecseeeedl 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 360 400 
Atlantic Monthly................ 360 400 
Christian at Work.......s....06. 300 300 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Nlustrated Weekly 3 60 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine .............. 3 60 4 00 
Harper’s Weekly..ccseee «2.220. 3 60 4 00 
Harper’s Bazar......cscccssseeee» 360 400 
Home Jourmal.........sesseeee5. 260 800 
Ladies’ Flora] Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ‘The Rustic 

WHRGGEEE Visteccemdcsccccaccee FT 1G 130 
Ladies’ Journal .........e.eee005 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 


National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 150 
Popular Science Monthly.........460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........275 300 
Scribner’s Monthbly..... ......... 3 60 400 


Sunday Magazine................ 230 2% 
The Galaxy....csccscccresseceees 360 400 
The Nation (pew subs.)........... 4 7 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 66 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 


Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream................ 4 50 5 00 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 5 00 


Waverley Magazine.............. 4 50 5 00 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post.......... 2 60 3 00 


(3 POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information nv applying to us 








Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 251 BROADWAY, New York. 


See Premium List of this issue. 














THE INDE 


NT 
For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper bas been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid, to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books. promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratwity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
1 yg ee ee ear,in Ae ong postage free. 


Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 years, in 
advance, postage .ice, including the above 
Engraving. ........ Aaa tabieikanaese alter eres: eee GOO 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-e: ted lik of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LOndraiiow, Miss 











ty 








SEDGWICK, MRS. S.GOURNEY SOUTHWORTH, 
MITCHELL, WILLIS, HOLMES, KENNEDY. Mrs. Mow- 
ATT RITCHIE, Arce Y, ENTICE, 'G. . KEN- 
D RRI WTH 

its, P. PENDLETON CooKE, HOFFMAN, SCOre, 
an yp Ro RE “Dawh; Manoa FULL 

S, i . DANA, MARGARET 

Osso_t, nae le 3 ND, 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 


seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 nome. one yeer, in advance, pos 

, ° postage 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 bv 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charles 
Summer by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
cry Fo See Our subscribers and friends 
will gene understand that they can have this 
splendid work of ast by sending us the name of one 
new subscriber, with $3.50, or by renewirg their sub- 
a for one year (if not in arrears) and seating 
us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal an 
-00 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
in advance. This new and perfect engravin; 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well wort 
from to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print ban 


— 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel En pecavings ‘3 of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson e will send both of these 
fine works of art to omearmars for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following term 

1 Subscriber, one year. , in advance, Loos 


free, including both o f the above Engravings..83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravin age (from (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the ag Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
po for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


t "Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above we Engravi DNB icads. csi $3 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS re THE WHITE Fe WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

This book is a faithful and graphic nurrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which Senseeres 
within the cognizance of its author, while residin 

the White House, engaged on his famous pain 
“The Emancipation Proclamation.” We wil orenee 
this book to subscribers for TEE [INDEPENDENT on 


, the Sotoues terms: 


riber, one year, in alata postage 
free. including the above book. 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best ‘“*Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three <a 
subscribers, with the monev. $3.00 each, ($9.00 in 
all), in advance; or who will renew their own sub- 
a ae three years in oa“? and 

e 


{#™ See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay mone = 
persons representing themselves as agents until 
—T the Premium and our regular Form of 

the fac-simile = of the Publisher, 


te, bearing 
‘ing th sons ding 0: 
suarantce ng the SHENRY ©. BOWEN, 
didliaiidces patos Independent,” 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State Street, Chicago, Tl 
JOHN P. FISK, Manager. 


The Judependent. 


TKRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


mittances must be made in_ Money Orders. Bank 
checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 





ested to do 
geet n advance (postage, free).......$3.00. 


pi 1.75. 
7 < 1.00. 
ae after 3 _ Sy 3.50. 
“after 6m ° 4.00. 

Short subscriptiors 10 conts per copy. 
APERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 


received by the Publisher for their eye 

and — faymens of all arrearages is made as re- 

le ede ce ponnee’ on the supscription books withous 

money in a 

ber son mIBERS =e * particularly reouested to note 

the ee of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due fer the ensuing year. with or without 

further reminder from this office 
THE R 


SEIPT of the vaper - & sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subseription. RECEIPTS for money 
— to RENEW subscriptions are indicated b: 


e change in the date of expiration on the littie yel- 
oe chant attached to the paper, which change is mr .e 
either the first or second weeF after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the ree 


will be sent b = 
Celt ws. SAMPSOW LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
our Sar Agente in Lansen to receive subscrivtions 


are 
and advertisements. ENRY C. BOWEN, 


Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes a * regularly fium the 
st-offloe—-wheth ther directed vo is name or arotner’s 
or wnetner ne has supscribed or not—is responsible 


flice or not 
‘ 3.—The courte have Say that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from tbe post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES ‘OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERIION, 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the co!umn.) 


oy Advert = j Notices 
copasednenenaas B iiecesesecapsantncene 
"700. 4 times (ie months 
“60¢.|26 
0c. 





atoms one month)... 
Btiges aaron months) 


x . 
53“ (twelve M ssesesess UC. 
SuER’s NOTICES......ONE i DOLLAR PER AGATB 


mane DEATHS not exceeding four aa 
over rer Twenty-five ———' a line. 
ene advertising must be ~adetn advance 

HENRY C. BOWER, 

PUBLISHER AXD PROPRIETOR. 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State St., cor. Randolph 
Chicago, il. 





miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 





JOHN ®. FISK, MANAGER 
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Young und Old. 


BABY’S CASTLE. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








‘* WHERE is Baby’s castle, dear ?”’ 
“ Just up yonder bill. 
A kiss to pay, 
And I'll show the way ; 
But you must be still.” 


«Ts it old, my little one 2’. 
“Old as Time, I guess. 
Mother waits 
By the gates 
Till the hours grow less.” 


‘Will I know it, pretty one ?”’ 
r ‘*Tt’s of willow made; 
b.. Curtains white 
a Day and night 
2m ~~ All the windows shade.” 


wi “Whois singing just outside ?” 
‘‘That’s my mother dear. 
A weary way 
You must go to-day 
Sweeter songs to hear.”’ 


‘Who's in Baby’s castle now ?” 
‘Who, sir, should there be ? 
Peep inside, 
Mother’s pride 
And the king you'll see.”’ 





HOW THEY CAPTURED DOCTOR’S 
ISLAND. 


BY G. M. 8. HORTON. 








THE way it all came about was this. Ash- 
ton School had been greatly troubled by the 
“Hole” boys, and Dr. Parr, the principal, 
threatened to take the matter of their punish- 
ment into his own hands unless the raids were 
stopped. The Hole boys, you must know, 
were so called because of their situation. 
Half a mile back of the school, just out 
from the village, was a depressed piece of 
ground, surrounded on three sides by low 
hills. This was called the Hole; and con- 
gregated there were the Hole boys, between 
whom and the school was waged eternal 
warfare. 

The Ashton boys formed a secret society, 
whose members pledged themselves to sup- 
port the school interests against the depre- 
dations of the Hole boys. This society, 
which flourished under the mysterious title 
of R. R. & R. A., had a glorious record. It 
had pummeled no end of small Hole boys, 
and its last exploit had been to capture Jim 
Swartz, king of the tribe, in the very act of 
ducking young Simms in the lake, because 
he wouldn’t tell where the school-boys kept 
their sweet-fern cigars. 

It never was known just what the R. R. 
& R. As. did to their prisoner; but the next 
morning this note was found tied to the 
home-base on the ball-ground. 


“‘Now me young covies look out for your- 
sel this means bisness you lade hands on 
swartz and we'll git even wid yer this aint 
play this is REVENGE,” 


This note was discovered by Simms him- 
self, and in five minutes its contents were 
known throughout theschool. Some were 
for taking it at once to Dr. Parr; but the 
majority determined to shoulder their own 
responsibilities, and the missive was added 
to the archives of the R. R. & R. A., with 
full power to act as that body should decide. 
For afew days a sharp lookout was hept by 
the boys upon their property in the club- 
room, and everything portable was removed 
after each game on the ball-field. But noth- 
ing was missed, and the recollection of the 
letter was soon lost in the everyday duties 
and pastimes of the boys. 

The school-grounds were extensive, and 
sloped down to a large lake, upon the banks 
of which, some distance further down, stood 
the village of Ashton. Like most localities 
where boating facilities are close at hand, 
very little trouble was taken by the inhabit- 
ants to enjoy the luxury, and it so happened 
that, with the exception of those owned 
by Ashton School, there were only two 
available boats in the village. The flotilla 
belonging to the school consisted of a four- 
oared barge, a double-scull wherry, and two 
six-oared racing-boats. Opposite the school- 
grounds the lake widened into a sheet of 
water nearly three miles across from shore to 
shore. Half way this distance asmall island 
arose, covering a space of three acres or 





More and a favorite resort for the boys. 


Outside of school-hours a party could at 
almost any time be found there, bathing or 
fishing, and the boys had christened it ‘‘ Doc- 
tor’s Island.” After nine o’clock the school- 
grounds were closed, and the boys required 
to be in-doors, unless special permission 
were given for absence. At this hour, 
too, Maida, the hound, was chained in his 
kennel by the large gate, and under his 
watchful eye Ashton School slept in peace. 

‘Fire! Fire!! Fire!!!” 

The cry sprang up at dead of night, near- 
ly a month after the Hole boys left their re- 
vengeful threat on the ball-ground. The 
alarm was caught up and carried to the 
sleeping village, and soon there was a 
crowd of panting men and boys around the 
burning boat-house of Ashton School. 

Dr. Parr was among the first to arrive; 
but Franklyn, leader in all their sports, was 
on the ground before him. Already the 
flames had crept up the little door admit- 
ting to the boat-house and the entire back 
of the structure was enwrapped. 

It apparently had been the purpose of 
the incendiaries to so arrange their work 
as to release thé boats, as the large doors 
through which the boats floated under cov- 
er were fastened upon the inside. 

Calling hastily to a dozen collarless boys, 
who had just come tearing down the lawn, 
to return, and bring fire-buckets from the 
School, where they had so uselessly hung in 
the hall for many a year, Doctor Parr 
turned to Franklyn and said: 

“‘T see but one way of releasing the boats, 
Franklyn; and that is for some one to dive 
under the large doors and come up on the 
inside, and so unlock them. Can it be 
done?” 

Even as he spoke puffs of smoke issued 
from the cracks about the doors and went 
gracefully sailing along the surface of the 
water, from underneath them. 

“Don’t follow my suggestion, if there 
appears the least danger in it,” called the 
Doctor, who was busy distributing the buck. 
ets to the willing hands of the villagers. 


All the boys gathered about Franklyn, as 
he hastily prepared for his midnight bath; 
and as he plunged into the water and swam 
around tothe front of the boat-house, which 
faced the lake, the fire was almost forgotten. 
And when he balanced himself and disap- 
peared under the doors the boys held their 
breath and waited in painful suspense. 

Half a minute. One minute. Two min- 
utes. And still no movement of the doors; 
while the smoke rolled out in increasing 
clouds. 

“Doctor Parr! Doctor Parr!” shouted 
the boys. ‘‘ Franklyn is in the boat-house, 
and we hear nothing from him.” 

It was an exciting moment. 

The roof could not be reached, as no lad- 
der had been brought; and the unchecked 
flames had run along the ridgepole and 
were slowly licking their way down the roof 
on either side. 

The flickering blaze was reflected in the 
dark waters of the lake and shone out over 
its surface until the light was lost in the 
curling wreaths of smoke, which hung in 
misty veils far from the shore. 

“I blame myself for having suggested 
the scheme to that daring boy,” said Doc- 
tor Parr. ‘‘ How long has he been in?” 

‘‘Three or four minutes,” answered a 
dozen voices. And as they spoke a tongue 
of flame shot out from over the doors and the 
smoke grew heavier and heavier. Calling to 
the men who were working with their buckets 
at the back of the building, Doctor Parr 
offered a hundred dollars to the one who 
would follow the missing boy. It was un- 
necessary, for as he spoke the doors swung 
open and Franklyn appeared, slowly drag- 
ging what was at first taken to be one of 
the boats, but what proved to be, as he 
crossed the line of light from the fire, no 
less an object than the dog Maida, who 
swam with difficulty, even though aided by 
the strong arm of the young athlete. Eager 
hands were stretched out to assist the swim- 
mer, for his strength was evidently failing; 
and when he was drawn to the shore, with 
face blackened by smoke, the release from 
the strain overcame him, and he sank faint- 
ing upon the ground, while Maida dragged 
himself up the bank and stood wagging his 
tail in the most melancholy manner. Under 
the directions of Doctor Parr, the boy was 
soon restored to cousciousness, and, as the 
recollection of his exploit dawned upon 





| 
him, he raised himself on his elbow, and, 
pointing to the boat-house, which the flames, 
left to themselves, were rapidly devouring, ' 
cried: “‘ The boats are gone !” 

The cry passed from lip to lip through the 
crowd, and one of the villagers increased 
the mystery by saying that both boats at 
Ashton were also missing. 

‘‘The boats gone! Surely, there must be 
some mistake,” said Doctor Parr. 

**No, sir,” replied Franklyn. ‘‘As [came 
up in the boat-house, I found at once that 
the barge and large wherry were not in 
their usual places, so I pulled myself up to 
the platform, and found that all the racing 
shells had been removed from the racks as 
well. The place was full of smoke, and as 
I was just coming back I heard a low cry 
at my feet. Feeling along the plank walk, 
I found Maida ticd to one of the joists. Af- 
ter considerable tugging, I got him free; but 
he evidently had been stunned and wouldn’t 
move a hair. Thinking he might as well 
drown as burn, I pushed him off into the 
water. The bath seemed to revive him, and 
we managed to scramble ashore.” 

Then the boys told the story of the note 
found on the ball-ground, and the mystery 
was solved. This, then, was the revenge. 
The Hole boys had stunned Maida, stolen 
the boats, and set fire to the boat-house, af- 
ter tying the dog in the building, to make a 
final end to an old enemy. The Doctor was 
very angry, and strode up and down the 
walk questioning the boys about the trouble. 

‘In the morning I will settle this matter,” 
said he; and they could see he meant it. 


The flames had nearly finished the build- 


ing, and the boys watched the destruction’ 


with a stoicism born of the love for fires 
which burns with a kindred flame in the 
heart of every school-boy. In a short time 
the high roof fell with a hissing splash into 
the water inside; and they again set to 
work with the buckets, and soon the 
smouldering fire was entirely out. 

‘* Well, boys,” said Doctor Parr, ‘‘we will 
try and repair the loss at an early day; and 
now let us get to bed again and sleep, if we 
can.” He thanked the villagers for their 
assistance, looked at his watch, found it 
was two o'clock, and they all turned to- 
ward the school, discussing the eventful 
evening and its consequences. 

When they reached the knoll in front of 
the building, Franklyn suddenly cried: 
‘*Look! Look! A light on Doctor’s Island.” 

Sureenough. And even as they turned it 
disappeared, only to shine again a little fur 
ther on. It evidently was a lantern, carried 
by some one walking along the shore, and 
presently the speck of light was lost behind 
the trees which grew just back of the beach. 

‘“*Do you remember, boys,” said Doctor 
Parr, ‘‘ that the man from the village said 
the boats belonging there had been stolen, 
as well? That was done to avoid pursuit, 
and I think you will find all the missing 
property at the Island. A crazy scheme, for 
a day’s preparation will give ample means 
for reaching them; unless the young scamps 
should break up the boats, which seems 
hardly probable. Any way, we can do noth- 
ing until morning; and, as we shall hardly 
be in the mood for study and recitation, af- 
ter this sleepless night, the morning session 
will be omitted.” 

This permission nearly compensated the 
boys for their loss, as half-holidays at Ash- 
ton School were few and far between, and 
they went to their rooms about as wide 
awake as you are this moment. 

It was a hot, sultry night, and the few 
clothes into which they had tumbled when 
the alarm was given were soon removed, 
and the boys sat up in the beds, in a single 
garment, hugging their knees and going 
over the scenes of the night. There were 
three large rooms opening one into the other. 
In the middle apartment all the boys (with 
the exception of young Simms, who slept 
with Franklyn) were members of the R. R. 
& R. A. Society. Suddenly Franklyn bound- 
ed out of bed, upsetting Simms, and open- 
ing to their fullest capacity any sleepy eyes 
which might have been closing against 
their owner’s will. 

‘* Who will help me capture Doctor's Is- 
land this very night?” 

Whew! The question nearly took away 
their breath. . 

‘‘Much excitement hath made thee mad, 
Franklyn,” said a voice from one of. the 





beds. ‘‘Thou hast glory enough for |one 





night. Get thee to thy downy couch and 
put thy head under thy wing.” 

“Shut up with your thous, my young 
friend, or [ll put you in the front rank, 
where you'll surely be killed,” retorted 
Franklyn. 

*“Come, boys,” said the first speaker, 
“‘man the corvette, run out the gunboat, 
spike the main halliards, and away to Doc- 
tor’s Island, where We'll make such a hole 
in the Hole boys that they won’t be whole 
boys any more.” 

“See here, Foster, what’s the use of 
spouting in that imbecile way? You'll be the 
first to join me, when you hear the plan. 
What do yousay tothis? The rear platform 
outside the boat-house, you will remember, 
was burned to nothing; but the ones which 
run around each side were only partially 
destroyed. Now, witha saw we could geta 
good part of both these platforms launched, 
and where could you find better rafts than 
they would make?” 

‘*Franklyn,” said Foster, ‘‘you’re a ge- 
nius. Put me down for one oar. Speaking 
of oars, though, I suppose you have twenty 
of thirty you can lay hands on?” 

‘* Literally so, old fellow,” said Franklyn, 
and, lifting up the mattress of his bed, he 
took one of the slats and held it-up exult- 
ingly. Foster snatched it from his hand, 
sprang upon a chair, and began paddling 
around the front legs in the wildest manner, 
while a small boy on the outskirts of the 
crowd was so carried away with enthusi- 
asm that he cried ‘‘ Hooray!” Whereupon 
he was led off to bed by the ear. 

In shorter time than it would take to write 
it the matter was arranged, the saw brought 
from the boys’ workshop, and the dark lan- 
tern (which they didn’t need) from the the- 
atrical stores—the one which played such an 
important part in Foster’s original drama 
(‘‘ The Missing Link; or, The Burglar’s One- 
Eyed Daughter’”’)—and three beds were made 
skeletons by removing all the slats. The 
R. R. & R. As. magnanimously consented 
to allow a few outside the mystic circle to 
join the party, and as they stole softly down 
the back stairs and filed out across the 
lawn you might have counted fifteen de- 
termined bed-slats glistening in the moon- 
light. 

st was not until the platforms were fairly 
launched and found to answer perfectly, 
and the two parties, under Franklyn and 
Foster, had embarked, that the serious side 
of the question was brought to mind. 

The Doctor—how would he look upon 
the venture? The rules of the school for- 
bade any boy leaving the building after 
it was closed for the night, and the majori- 
ty thought it would be a close shave if they 
missed.the Doctor’s anger, and perhaps some- 
thing worse. Then, again, they were going 
to meet Bill Swartz’s party on rather shaky 
fighting-ground, without knowing the num- 
ber of the enemy or the defenses which 
might be guarding the boats against a hos- 
tile invasion. Nota boy would turn back, 
however, and as they paddled across the lake 
all anxiety was lost in the excitement of 
the voyage. It required no little care to 
keep the rafts well trimmed, and as it was 
the water now and then was washed over 
the feet of the paddlers. The thoon was 
near its setting, and on the still air came 
the chime from the village—one—two— 
three o’clock. The rafts were close together. 

‘‘What we want to do is to release all the 
boats, leaving them prisoners—catching them 
at their own game,” said Franklyn. ‘‘But let 
us have no fighting, if it can possibly be avoid- 
ed. By the time we reach the Island the 
moon will be down, so the only danger of 
discovery will be the noise some of you 
fellows may make,” and he looked very 

hard at young Simms. They went silently 
on, and as the moon disappeared behind 
the hills their dark shadows fell upon the 
water, nearly blotting out the little Island, 
which they were now rapidly approaching. 
A slight breeze sprang up, and the lake, 
which until this time had been like a mir- 
ror, began to toss the rafts about, making 
their management more difficult than ever. 

By half past three they were so close to 
the Island they could hear the splash 
against the shore, and almost before they 
knew it Franklyn’s raft was right upon a 
group of boats, which proved to be the 
school-barge and the two boats belonging 
at the village, moored in deep water, fifty 





feet from shore. 
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All the oars had been removed, and Fos- 
ter’s crew, with their bed-slats, was ordered 
to divide forces and take possession of 
them. The transfer was cautiously made, 
the lines were cast off, the unoccupied raft 
taken in tow, and all parties made their 
way noiselessly on. 

‘‘ See anything of the boats?” whispered 
Franklyn, peeriag through the darkness, as 
they neared the Island. 

‘‘Not a sign,” answered Foster. One— 
two—three—four—spoke the chimes from 
the distant church. Coasting along the 
shore, keeping a sharp lookout, the invaders 
found not a single shell to reward their 
search. 

‘‘ Franklyn,” said young Simms, ‘‘ may I 
speak?” 

‘Yes, if you want to be drowned,” whis- 
pered Franklyn. ' 

“‘T was only going to say,” retorted 
Simms, ‘‘that the shells, probably, have 
been dragged up the bank on shore.” 

‘‘The young one is right, I'll wager. And 
he’s just the one to crawl up and see,” said 
Foster. 

Franklyn patted Simms on the back. 
‘“‘You do credit to my tutorship, my boy. 
There may be twenty vagabonds up there; 
but all you have to dois to find the posi- 
tion of the boats, and come back to mé 
and report. Mind, now, no noise and not a 
step beyond the bank.” 

They lifted the boy out on the sand, and 
watched him creep upon his hands and 
knees back into the darkness. They wait- 
ed what to their suppressed impatience 
seemed half an hour, when they saw the 
boy cautiously returning. 

‘‘There’s a fellow asleep just over the 
ridge,” whispered he, ‘‘ and a lantern burn- 
ing by his side. The boats are all up there, 
every one of them; but I couldn’t see any- 
one but the watchman, who must be pretty 
sound asleep, for I came on him so sudden- 
ly that I couldn’t help jumping, just 4 
little.” 

“‘Now, then,” whispered Franklyn, ‘‘I want 
all you boys on my raft tocome along with 
me; and Foster’s crew will stay and look 
after the boats. And, Simms, the first thing 
we've got to do is to capture your sleepy 
watchman; so I want you to lead me to the 
very spot, on the bank over his head, and 
we'll show him the penalty of sleeping at 
his post. 

Taking the rope which hung from the 
bow of the barge, and with seven somewhat 
frightened-looking followers, Franklyn and 
his guide crept over the sand and up the 
bank. Presently the light from the lantern 
became visible, and Simms pointed to 4 
spot just above them as the place from 
which he had made his observations. Frank- 
lyn crawled up, and, taking off his hat, 
looked over. There, within easy reach of his 
arm, lay one of the Hole boys, his head 
thrown back and his mouth wide open, 
peacefully sleeping, after the exertions of 
the night. 

There, too, were the boats and the re: 
mains of a fire, while scattered about were 
remnants of the Hole boys’ supper. The 
first gray flush of morning now appeared in 
the east, and the work must be pushed at 
once, or daylight would discover them. 
Taking from his pocket a handkerchief, 
Franklyn folded it to a suitable width. 

‘* Now,” whispered he, ‘‘ the moment you 
see me go over the bank, five or six of you 
fellows spring over, take this rope and ti¢é 
that Hole boy so he can’t move a peg.” 

So saying, he reached over, holding the 
handkerchief by either end, until it was 
about an inch over the open mouth below. 
Glancing back, to see that all were ready, he 
said ‘‘ Now!” and down went the handker- 
chief, and up came the sleeper’s head, while 
in a second Franklyn had the ends tied in a 
hard knot, and the boys, after knocking 
over the lantern, which only added to his 
bewilderment, soon had their prisoner safely 
bound, gagged, and the way open to the 
boats. 

** Quick, boys!” said Franklyn. ‘‘ We 
can take all these in one trip,” and he rapid- 
ly assigned their positions. 

By this time it was quite light, and ob: 
jects could easily be distinguished at some 
distance. Just across from the small open: 
ing where the boats had been placed was 4 
thick growth of trees, where, without doubt, 
the marauders were camped. The use of 
the lantern on such a bright night proved 











this pretty conclusively: Once over the 


bank, and success would be assured. 


But their good fortune was to receive a 
check. So intent were they upon getting 
ready the boats that they left their prisoner 
unguarded, and, taking advantage of the 
dim light, he rolled himself over and over 
toward the wood. In this way he loosened 
the cord about his arms, unfastened the 
handkerchief from his mouth, and the first 
intimation of his escape was a shout, which 
was at once answered from the woods. 

‘‘Now, boys,” cried Franklyn, ‘‘we are 
ijn for it. So rush these boats over the bank, 
and don’t stop to look back. Tumble in any 
way; but don’t upset, or leave them a stick 
in shape of boat or raft.” 

On they went, shouting to Foster’s men 
to push off. It was only astep or two across 
the intervening beach; but the Hole boys 
were close behind—so close, in fact, that be- 
fore the last boat was fairly launched they 
were right upon them. 

Swartz’s party had separated, some keep- 
ing straight on over the bank, and a few 
coming up the beach from below the clearing, 
in hopes of cutting off the boats before reach- 
ing the iake. In number the school-boys 
had a decided advantage; but in fighting 
quality they were more than overmatched. 

On came the pursuers, with sleeves rolled 
up as they ran; and a Hole boy in fighting 
trim was a sight to put courage into the 
slowest of legs—going the other way. 

‘Now, are you ready?” shouted Frank- 
lyn. ‘‘Quick! pull!” 

The tiny point of the last shell floated 
free from the shore; a single stroke, and it 
shot far out of reach of those brawny arms, 
whose owners had rushed waist-deep into the 
water; soon, too, out of reach of the missiles, 
which flew thick and fast from the curs- 
ing crowd upon the Island. And the school- 
boys answered with a shout, which awoke 
the sleepy echoes of the lake, and floated 
faintly on, carrying to Ashton School the 
tidings of victory. It was slow work, with 
the rafts in tow; butas they drew near the 
shore they received cheer for cheer from 
the crowd of boys assembled to welcome 
them. Foster jumped on one of the rafts 
and began executing a difficult jig; but sud- 
denly his legs seemed to weaken under him 
and he sneaked back to the barge. 

‘*Hulloa! Foster,” said young Simms, ‘‘I 
never saw you give out on a jig before. Got 
a cramp?” 

‘‘Shut up, young one. If you had more 
eyes you wouldn’t have quite so much 
tongue. Look there!” 

They were now near the shore, and noticed 
for the first time that Doctor Parr was one of 
the crowd. Franklyn gave a low, prolonged 
whistle, and not another word was spoken 
until his boat touched the wharf at the foot 
of the lawn. Taking off his cap, he ad- 
dressed Doctor Parr. 

‘*You must be aware, sir, of the reason 
for this disobedience of your orders; but I 
desire to say that your displeasure must 
fall upon me alone. I suggested and planned 
the expedition ; and, if I found willing fol- 
lowers, you must admit, sir, that it was a 
trap easy to fall into.” 

“Tt was, indeed, Franklyn, a flagrant 
disobedience of. my orders,” replied Doctor 
Parr, ‘‘and which should receive some notice 
from me. Your sentence is that you and 
your associates march up to an early break- 
fast, and from thence to the playground, 
where the school has permission to spend 
the day.” And, so far from the Doctor’s 
being angry, it came straight from the house- 
keeper that he said he felt ‘‘like hugging 
the young scamp on the spot.” . 

So the boys’ share of the excitement ended 
with a holiday. And when the story was 
told in the village, many ways were suggest- 
ed for punishing the prisoners ; it being 
finally decided to starve them into submis- 
sion. On the morning of the third day it 
was discovered, by means of a glass, that a 
flag of truce was flying, and a party of men, 
accompanied by Dr. Parr, who was a justice 
of the peace, rowed to the Island, and found 
the Hole boys in a most pitiable condition. 
Swartz had swam the lake, landed on the 
opposite shore, and disappeared, leaving 
them without a leader, being unable to fol- 
low hisexample. Their king gone, the Hole 
boys proved a cowardly set, whining for re- 
lease, and yet afraid to go with their res- 
cuers. 





Dr. Parr discovered that Swartz was indi- 
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vidually responsible for the incendiary part 
of the programme, and frightened: the rest 
into taking part in his plans—at least, this 
was the plea; and when the Doctor let them 
off, with a terrific lecture, the people all 
thought he was too merciful, although it 
was along time before the culprits dared 
show themselves in the village. 

The boat-house was rebuilt the following 
spring, the boys contributing a generous 
share by adding to the fund the proceeds of 
a series of entertainments given during the 
winter, which Foster kept well stocked with 
a full line of original tragedies; while in the 
village the memory of the event was kept 
alive by the oft-repeated story, which told 
of the pluck of the Ashton boys, and of 
‘How they Captured Doctor’s Island.” 








Selections. 


OUT OF MY HAND. 


ONE by one, one by one, 

In the kindred light of the April sun, 

While primrose and snowdrop gem the ground 
And the birds are mating and building around, 
While violets blossom their steps to greet, 
With laughing voices and dancing feet, 

With wakening fancy and budding hope, 
Beyond my reach and beyond my scope 

They pass, while in fear and doubt I stand, 
Out of my hand, out of my hand. 





Baby pleasure and baby care, 

Not one of them but was mine to share ; 

Not a tear, but I dried it with a kiss ; 

Not a smile, but I joined in its eager bliss. 

Now 3 oung knight arms for the coming 
strife, 

The sweet girl-fancies start to life ; 

They nestle, the maiden shyness beneath, 

As the bright buds hide in their silken sheath, 

By spring dews nourished, spring breezes 
fanned, 

Out of my hand, out of my hand. 


I dare not trench on thy realm, my boy, 

Nor rob thy sway of one virgin joy ; 

I dare not touch with my faltering fingers 

The blooms where the light of sunrise lingers, 

Nor drag to the garish light of day 

What youth’s proud reticence would delay. 

I can but wait outside it all, 

Where the cold winds sigh and the brown 
leaves fall. 

Oh ! the castles I built ! oh! the joys I planned, 

Out of my hand, out of my hand. 


Yet did I not bear them in peril and 7. : 
Did I not lavish and watch and refrain ; 
Quitting the pleasures of parting youth, 
The glories of science and art and truth, 
That the paths for those little feet might be 
Fresh and sunny and safe and free ? 

Scheme and vision and hope of mine, 

They were but those golden heads to shrine. 
Now, alone and tired, slow drops the sand, 
Grain by grain, from my failing hand. 


Father of all, Saviour of all, 

Behold at thy altar-steps I fall. 

Thou wilt not disdain that I come at last, 

With my treasure spent and my noonday past. 

Take thou the guidance that I resign ; 

Take this hard, embittered heart of mine ; 

Take the baffled ambition, ungranted prayer, 

Baseless terror, repining care ; 

Guide each fairy bark to the heavenly strand, 

Take my darlings, my darlings to thy hand. 
—All the Year Round. 


Se 
AN INTERESTING LETTER. 


TuE Boston Traveller prints the following 
copy of a letter written from New York by 
Mrs. Martha Washington, the wife of Gen. 
Washington, in 1789, at the time the latter 
left the shades of Mount Vernon and came to 
this city for the purpose of being inaugura- 
ted as first President of the United States. 
It was addressed to Mrs. Mercy Warren, of 
Boston, the wife of Gen. James Warren. She 
was the sister of the patriot James Otis, and 
was known as a poetess and an authoress 
and was a writer of a history of the War 
of the Revolution. She was born in Barn- 
stable, in 1728, and died in Plymouth, in 
1814. The original of Mrs. Washington’s 
letter is in the possession of J. Wingate 
Thornton, Esq., of Boston. This is the 
letter: 

New York, Dec. 26, 1789. 
My Dear Madam: 

Your very friendly letter of the 27th of 
last month has afforded me much more 
satisfaction than all the formal compliments 
and empty ceremonies of mere etiquette 
could possibly have done. Iam not apt to 
forget the feelings that have been in- 
spired by my former society with good ac- 
quaintances, nor to be insensible to their ex- 
pressions of gratitude to the President of 
the United States; for you know me well 
enough to do me the justice to believe that 
Tam only fond of what comes from the heart. 
Under a conviction that the demonstra- 
tions of respect and affection which have 
been made to the President originate from 
that source, I cannot deny that I have 
taken some interest and pleasure in them. 
The difficulties which presented themselves 
to view upon his first entering upon the 
Presidency seem thus to be in some meas- 
ure surmgunted. Itis owing to this kindness 
of our numerous friends in all quarters that 
my new and unwished-for situation is not 
indeed a burden to me. 

When I was much younger I should prob- 
ably have enjoyed the innocent aos of 
life as much.as most of my age; but I had 





long since placed all the prospects of my 














future worldly happiness. in the still enjoy- 
ments of the fireside at Mount Vernon. 

I little thought when the war was finished 
that any circumstances could possibly have 
happened which would call the General into 
public life again. I had anticipated that 
from this moment we should have been left 
to grow old in solitude and tranquillity 
together. That was, my dear Madam, the 
first and dearest wish of my heart; but in 
that I have been disappointed. I will not, 
however, contemplate with too much regret 
disappointments thatwere inevitable, though 
the General’s feelings and my own were 
perfectly in unison with respect to our pre- 
dilection for private life. Yet 1 cannot blame 
him for having acted according to his ideas 
of duty in obeying the voice of his country, 
The consciousness of having attempted to do 
all the good in his power and the pleasure of 
finding his fellow-citizens so well satisfied 
with the disimterestedness of his conduct 
will, doubtless, be some compensation for 
the great sacrifices which I know he has 
made. Indeed, in his journeys from Mount 
Vernon to this place, in his late tour through 
the Eastern States, by every public and by 
every private information which has come to 
him, I am persuaded that he has experi- 
enced nothing to make him repent his 
having acted from what he conceived to be 
alone an indispensable duty. On the con- 
trary, all his sensibility has been awakened 
in receiving such repeated and unequivocal 
proofs of sincere regards from all his coun- 
trymen, 

With respect to myself, I sometimes think 
the arrangement is not quite as it ought to 
have been—that I, who had much rather 
be at home, should occupy a place with 
which a great many younger and gayer 
women would be prodigiously pleased. “As 
my grandchildren and domestic connections 
make up a great portion of the felicity which 
I looked for in this world, I shall hardly be 
able to find any substitute that would in- 
demnify me for the loss of a part of such 
endearing society. I do not say this because 
I feel dissatisfied with my present station-- 
no, God forbid!—for everybody and every- 
thing conspire to make me as contented as 
possible in it; yet I have [seen] too much of 
the vanity of human affairs to expect felicity 
from the splendid scenes of public life. I 
am still determined to be cheerful, and to 
be happy in whatever situation I may be, 
for I have also learnt from experience that 
the greater part of our happiness or misery 
depends upon our dispositions, and not 
upon our circumstances. We carry the seeds 
of the one or the other about us in our 
minds, wheresoever we go. 

I have two of my grandchildren with me, 
who enjoy advantages in point of educa- 
tion and who, I trust, by the goodness of 
Providence, will continue to be a great 
blessingtome. My other two grandchildren 
are with their mother in Virginia. 

The President’s health is quite re-es- 
tablished by his late journey. Mine is much 
better than it used to be. I am sorry to 
hear that Gen. Warren has been ill; hope 
before this time that he may be entirely 
recovered, We should rejoice to see you 
both. To both I wish the best of Heaven’s 
blessings, and am, my dear Madam, with 
esteem and regard, 

Your friend and hble st., etc., 
M. WasHrneTon. 

Mrs. WARREN. 


EE _____ 
PROVENCAL SONG. 


PROVENCE enjoyed almost entire immun- 
ity from the ravages and disorders that pre- 
vailed in the tenth century, and Languedoc 
was never invaded, like the north of France. 
The mild Burgundian rule was a peaceful 
one and the people dwelt in comparative 
freedom. Climatic influences, too, the 
Southern exposure, helped to ripen the 
beautiful language, ‘‘eldest daughter of the 
Latin,” in which the Provencal poets gave 
to the world all the Celtic, Frankish, and 
Arabian legends, of which the air was full 
in those days. The stories of Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table, of Charle- 
magne and his peers, first obtained currency 
through the troubadours. Eschembach, the 
minnesinger, in his ‘‘ Titurel and Parceval,” 
expressly acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the ‘“‘ Provencal Guyot,” and he also criti- 
cises freely the Norman French version of 
‘‘Chretien of Troyes,” showing his famil- 
iarity with the langue d’oil, as well as the 
langue d’oc. 

William IX, Count of Poitiers, who lived 
in the eleventh century, is the earliest 
known troubadour, and he writes in such a 
polished style that he had evidently found 
in his language a ready-made instrument, 
whose ‘‘music helped his verses best.” 
Even with our imperfect knowledge of the 
pronunciation, we can readily understand 
how the stories of the ‘‘ Holy Grayle” and 
the wars against the Saracens, conveyed 
through such a melodious medium, became 
popular in Italy, Spain, France, and En- 
gland. In fact, these versions still embody 
for us the most complete expression of the 
religious and political life of the Middle 


Age. 
e cradle of art was also the cradle of 
religious liberty. These great lovers were 
eat haters, and Rome crushed the most 
earless, eloquent, and uncompromising » 
braiders of priestly corruption in the bloody 
crusade of the thirteenth century. In so 
doing, Mother Church imbrued her hands in 








the b of her own offspring, for hymns 
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to the Virgin and legends of ‘the saints in 
rhyme and assonance are among the earliest 
utterances of French poetry. The legends, 
or ‘‘ prose,” as they were called, were read 
in the churches till Charlemange cemented 
his relations with Rome, Then the story 
of the Passion and the martyrdom of Ste- 
phen were alone retained, since they were 
to be found in the authorized version of the 
Scriptures. Some of the sermons quoted by 
Bartsch, in his ‘‘Chrestomathie Proven- 
cale,” are very artless and simple, partic- 
ularly on the birth and presentation of the 
Virgin—the text, as it were, of Titian’s 
picture poem. <A ‘‘Confession,” bearing 
date of the eleventh century, gives some 
idea of the quaintness and earnestness of 
these early rhymers: 
“O Lord, forgive me, for I trust 
Entirely to Thee. 


What I have done and said and thought, 
1 my perversity, 


“ From natal and baptismal hour 
Down to the present day, 
To Thee, High Priest, Almighty God, 
I do bewail away. 


“The Evil One has written down, 
To keep me in his power, 
The wicked deeds and sinful thoughts 
Of every passing hour. 


“Sweet Jesus! for Thy Mother’s sake 
Thy pardon L imple . 
And a my youthful trespasses 

I will offend no more. 


“From God, Thy Mother, and from Thee, 
I humbly mercy pray. 
For then the Devii will be vexed 
Upon the Judgment Day. 


“Oh! keep me, in temptation’s hour, 
From every shameful sin. 
Dear God, without Thy loving aid 
No soul can enter in. 


“ Sin is so strong, and we are weak, 
And I have faithless grown. 
O Lord, in my extreme distress 
I cling to Thee alone.” 
—THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, in 


“* The Galary” for April. 
NICKNAMES. 


WHILE you are thinking of these things, 
pray make up your mind to drop the stupid 
nicknames that girls seem to delight in. I 
say stupid ones; but you are not to think, 
as some good people do, that all nicknames 
are senseless. When we are familiar with 
any one, it is an instinct to soften and 
shorten their names, and nicknames often 
express some peculiarity of a person, with a 
good deal of pith. Trudie is a softer name 
than Gertrude, Gertie is a shorter one; and, 
somehow, it is nature among all the nations 
in the world to turn a friend’s name, short- 
en it, and pet it, to make a special name of 
it for those who love him. Pet names and 
nicknames are pleasant because they belong 
only to one’s family and intimates; but 
there are some names so harsh and uncouth, 
without any meaning or fun, that there is 
no excuse for “ng em I know girls 
whose favorite nickname for Gertrude is 
‘‘Toot,” or ‘‘ Tute,” as you like to spell it. 
Besides making one think of a fish-horn, it 
isn’t in the least like the name it is taken for, 
any more than Caddie, or Cad, is like Car- 
oline, or Wede is like Louisa, for which I’ve 
had the unhappiness of hearing it used. The 
worst and most sickishly-silly of all is 
Mamie for Mary in any but a very little girl 
who cannot speak plain. Are names any 
sweeter for being spoken as toothless babies 
might mumble them in trying to talk? 
Don’t make dumplings out of your friends’ 
names or gnaw them out of all shape. 
Boys have their whims that are past endur- 
ance. Geordie always sounds like a baby- 
ish nickname for that manly name George. 
To hear a boy called Dode, when his real 
name is Theodore, gives most people a dis- 
position to think little of the speaker and of 
the boy too. In the country, I believe, it is 
the hight of manliness for a boy who goes 
to district school to be called Hank, if his 
name happensto be Henry. For what reason 
I cannot tell, unless because it is the least 
like it of any name in the spelling-book. 
You must have the least grain of sense in 
your foolishness to make it fun, just as we 
have to put a pinch of salt into ice-cream to 
make it taste right.— Author of ‘Ugly Girl 
Papers,” in April ‘Wide Awake.” 


a 
THE FELLAH. 


THE Egyptian fellah receives, on an aver- 
age, about 10 cents a day for his labor in the 
the country. Concerning him an English 
writer remarks—and my observations con- 
firm his statements—that ‘‘he goes about 
half naked. He never eats meat. He lives 
in a windowless, one-roomed mud hut. But 
under an Egyptian sky a coat is a nuisance, 
butcher’s meat a superfluity, and a covered 
sleeping place is only necessary for two 
months in the winter. A long piece of 
blue cotton about a yard broad is all he 
wants for his body, and a small strip of 
white stuff to wrap around his head com- 
Pletes his attire. A mud hutof small di- 
mensions serves him and his family for & 
house, while rice or coarse bread, with 
onions, beans, cucumbers, and lettuce, is his 
staple food. Still, even these small needs— 
and we should be glad to hear of educa- 
tion giving him a taste for more than these 
—dd. a day can hardly make the fellah a 
happy man. The women, as weil asthe 
men, contribute by their work to the main- 
tenance of the family. The idea of the se- 
clusion of the harem has ceased to be main- 
tained among the agricultural class. The 
covering of the face is the only relic of it, 
and even in towns it is not an unusual sight 
to see both sexes engagedin common work.” 





—— 


The Greatest Discovery of the Agevis Dr. 
TOBIAS’S LINIMENT, for the cure of 
Achesand Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic, and 
Vomiting. Warranted for over twenty-seven years 
and never failed. No family or traveler should be 
without it. It isworth its weight in géld. Sold by 


the Dru E 10 Park Place. Fifty. cents 
on $1. saving of twenty-five per cent. on the $1 
es. 





PIU M 


Habit Cured. 

READ THIS. 

Ly? Tell of Hearts and Homes 
a 





de Happy by Dr. Collins. 


ia ne ry 18., Feb. 19th, 1875, 
. . i. L * % - 
1 At. z LO grains of Oem per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874. 

MARY H. McCORELE. 





Collins, La poy enero 
s. DB. ns, ea, . 

~ 1 2,160 grains on ome per month. Have been 
pinnae W.J. REEVES, M.D. 


Avene foe tag Mo., Sept. 6th, 1874. 

. S. B. Collins, La e, LS 

a a a oe to Ae qpeles of > oom per 
le n cured sin 5 

_— mire E. ft SPAULDING. 


La Figg! N. Y., Nov. Mth, 1874. 

. 8. B. Collins, Porte, os 

= ae 1,200 grains of per month. Have been 
cured since January, 1874, 

Marcus P. NORTON 


sain te Rapceaam O., Dec. 10th, 1874. 
Dr ek 1200 ) grains of Opium per month. Have been 


‘in ovember 
ent ‘WM. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 


FRANKLIN, GA., Jan. 20th, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 1,200 o~— a per month. Have been 
1 pena: MOLLIE E. DUKE 


Acertain apd sure cure, without inconvenience 
and at home. An antidote that stands purely un its 
pe mugezine (IT 

ficates of hun- 
SCOV- 
PIUM 


DR. Ss. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 





CARPETS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN WOOD & 60,, 


309 Fulton Street 


LATE FOSTER BROTHERS, BROOKLYN, 


284, 286, and 288 Washington Street, 


NO AGENCY IN 
“i THE WORLD 


OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


can comparé with Collins’s Voltate Electric 
Plaster for every ailment and disease for which 
a plaster may be worn. They never weaken or delude 
the poor sufferer. They carry comfort and happiness 
into every afflicted household. Try them. Price 25 
cents everywhere. Mailed, on receipt of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


BARGAINS SELDOM OFFERED. 


REMOVAL TO 880 AND 882 BROAD- 
WAY. 
ENTIRE STOCK AT COST. 


Decorated Dinner, Tea, and Toilet Sets, Glass- 
ware, Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, Fancy Goods, etc. 


R. M. BRUNDIGE, 
919 BROADWAY and 651 SIXTH AVE. 


BEAUTIFUL GOODS 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

White Parisian Porcelain Din. Seis, 100 pieces.. .817 00 
White Parisian Porcelain Tea Sets, 44 “ ... 550 
White Parisian Porcelain ToiletSets,1l1 “ ... 350 
Fine White French China Din. Sets, 128“ °._ 30 00 
White French China Tea Sets................ 750 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets........... 10 00 


New Illustrated Catalogue mailed free on application. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, 


NEW YORK. 
Glassware and House-furnishing Goods in great 
variety. Goods carefully selected and securely 
ron for transportation, free of any charge, sent 
. O. D. or P.-O. Money Order. 


MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 


Increases in Popularity every 
year, and 
for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
£TYLE acknowledged 1HE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale Uy. all leading jobvers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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ASK FOR THE 


Hartford Woven Wire Mattress. 
You will obtain the Original and Genuine article. 
Made only by the 
Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Company, 
HARTFORD, CT., and OHICAGO, ILL. 





NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 
s¢Time is Money.” 
oat Accurate and Reliable 
THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
for $2. 


THE “ SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” isa detached 
lever escapement time-piece, of careful construc- 
tion. QUALITY GUA gE Novel, tasteful, 
and attractive in style andin every respect an arti- 


ri lence. 
Aa RUN IN ANY POSITION and will be of 





n. 
The Cut represents the “St, Nicholas” at one-fifth 
the actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 





F. Krutina 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
--EASTLAKE STYLE-- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 


Amateur Workers in 
RARE AND FANCY WOOO0S 


can find everything they desire and four Books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for ournewand enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price list. (3d edition just issued) to 


Geo. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis st., foot of 5th and 6th sts., E. R.,N. ¥. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
Bags which 








OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


enn §. B. JEROME & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CT 
Agents can make money selling these clocks. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


Cured athome; no publicity. By Dr. F. E. MARSH’s 
. Terms moderate. Time short. Over 400 





morphine since I began your le 
etely cured, thanks to you, sir, and to your Special- 
y. jwestion is solved in a nutshell—4 bottles of 
our yy aD , or 15 years of Morphia and 
. WHICH? tre Ky gratefully, DEBORAH 
A. STARR, Clarksfield, Ohio.” 
Enclose two stamps for reply. Address 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 





© REFRIGERATOR, 


with Water, Wi: and 
Milk-Cooler, is the best 


Food vad Wark?" 
ms Highest Award Ameri- 
scan Institute, 1867, 1869, 
== 1871, 1875. 35,000 in use. 
Send for Book. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 


226 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 








gre ELS OR 


“Lowest Priced and BEST.” 
Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, Jabels, envelopes, etc, 
thelr printing and advertie 
‘econ’ 








and 





will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of attations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 





—Hon Jonny M. Francis, in ‘Troy Times,” 


B. F. BROWN CO.,.Boston. 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY 2 SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“GOSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONCS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THOUSANDS and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country wil 

desire at once to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs 

Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
_ to present a copy of the same, PCSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


aad 100.000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the nrmes. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and i1.ends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent. 

P. §.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $38, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who-pay:strietly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those .who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of 20 cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to reiinquish, in order~to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
payment. - We now offer to the public the 


‘LARGEST; ABLEST, BEST, and also 
the CHEAPEST Religious Weekly pub- 
lished. 














ta For Terms to Subscribers, with our 








 Presse® dene argo. 


List of Premiums, see another page. 








Iusurance, 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


A RECENT fire on Broadway led one of 
our contemporaries to make the following 
suggestions: 


* Accepting destructive fires in New 
York as an occasional inevitable misfor- 
tune, the victims are profoundly concerned 
to know whether the insurance companies 
are in a condition to endure the losses en- 
tailed upon them by the possible annihila- 
tion of large blocks of property. Are the 
risks too much concentrated in particular 
districts? Has competition in any cases re- 
duced the premiums below the reasonable 
rate of good insurance? Are companies 
laying up a ‘healthy’ surplus; or are they 
dividing too ime 2 a share of their earnings 
among stockholders? Are the companies 
to whom the public trusts for the reim- 
bursement of losses cautious and conserva- 
tive; or are they reckless and ready to incur 
bankruptcy for the chances of doing a large 
and showy business, for present profits? 
The public will look cheerfully at the pros- 
pect of great fires if they can only be made 
to feel a higher sense of security in the 
judicious wal prudent management of the 
Insurance companies. One of the gravest 
dangers to which the companies are ex- 
posed is that of putting too many eggs in 
one basket—risking too much, not in one 
building necessarily, but in one block or 
limited district. There is at present nothing 


but the sagacity and experience of the di- 
rectors and officers to prevent a company 
staking its whole capital over and over 


again in some special business locality of 
small area.” 

—The representatives of foreign insur- 
ance companies in Chicago say they will 
under no consideration pay the two per 
cent. tax imposed upon them by an ordi- 
nance of the city council until the legality 
of: the action has been decided by the 
courts. They held a consultation recently 
for the purpose of acting in concert and to 
secure counsel to defend them, in case they 
should be molested. 

—Underwriting seems to be profitable in 
Yarmouth, Mass., as the Atlantic Insur- 
ance Company of that town shows a profit 
for the past year of $26,500, or $177 per 
share; and the Pacific Company of that 
place shows a balance of $25,200, or $126 
per share. 

—A bill was lately introduced and pressed 
for passage before the legislature of Wis- 
consin levying a tax of 2 per cent. on gross 
annual premium receipts upon all insurance 
companies doing business in that state; but 
justly defeated. 
ome EAR LRN NNR BE 


INSURANCE. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE GO, 


ASSETS, 


$28,425, 160 92. 


45 William Street. 
1825. 1875. 


THE PENNDYLV ANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


Wa. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 


THE PENN isa purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies pny peel ~d their 

value. Endowmen —t issued at 

Agents wanted. App te oSTEPHEN 3 ” Vices 
preseens, No. 921C TNUT Street, Philadel phia, 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 21. x. 3 i. a ond 264 ats, Brondway 

















pee cengy 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 5 $4,422,636 6s. 
1 features ‘of tt this Company are ABSO- 


soRItY ECONOMICAL A NAGEMENT, 
and TIBERALITY TO THE INSUR 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


Cc P. ia Seoretary- G, A 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875.........-s0008 aoeeee$24,730,084 74 
INCOME, 
Premiums..... o0000000082,009,091 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
TOtal....crcvcccecsecsscsccccseserens coe Qihy08,000 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
WOMB .vads cvs coos: Se $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county, and 
city taxes.......... woes «= 56,421 95 
Commissions, ......... 404,372 #4 
EXpenseS,.......+...00. 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. ..........-$27,677,630 87 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 3 
foreclosure...... s+-e+ 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 
DOMES ...cnecpennanenes 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
SLONS, .. ssnysaie-ttnce 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COUNES.. . corcccessseeds 237,409 79— $27,677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value......, 212,698 12 
interest and rents due : 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit......... ese coce . 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.$29,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CIOS, ..00000 24,523,170 28 


eee meets eeeeestogensee® 


Total surplus to policyhold- 


EO see csersereceeee $4,515,919 42 
New business in : 
1875, 83583 
policies, assur- 
De Seccne seas. +++ $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
PEisesessessenee -178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

5G. VAN CIs, } Actuaries. 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, a ts, and b of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 








Special Committee 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | of the Board of Die 
JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, RL 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, ai the close of the 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 


GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG... THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 4 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. GEORGEG. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 


JOHN SLOANE. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WLLLIAM ALEXANDER, Aae’t Secretary, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











[April 20, 1876, 





UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MAINE. 


ORGANIZED 1849s. 
HOME OFFICE, 


No. {53 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL IMCOME, 


TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 
One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 


HENRY 8S. WASHBURN, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
WHITING H. HOLLISTER, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


EZRA H. BAKER. 
GEORGE C. RAND. 
EDWARD R. SECCOMB. 
JAMES W. JUDD. 
GEORGE A. MEYER. 
EUSTACE OC. FITZ. 


HENRY 8S. WASHBURN. 
DANIEL SHARP. 
HENRY CROCKER. 
BRADLEY N. CUMINGS. 
JOHN P. TOWNSEND. 
JOSEPH BRADSTREET. - 








RLESED CAMBER, Bb. } Physictone 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. §. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES: 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 











Cash Capital.............0+. o.++++e0021,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund........... ota 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund....... 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 293,738 22 
Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,....82,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,S8ec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
Cc, H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
*airs on the 3lst December, 1875: 

Premiums recetved on Marine Risks from 


1st January, 1875, to 31st December, |i 


« $5,840,021 8 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


January, 1i............06 sehtcaktaetesssetts 2,455,312 87 
conpenpniipisienetn 

Total amount of Marine Premiums.. +» 88,95.304 75 
No Policies have been issued upon ‘Lite S, anhit 

Risks, norupon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist a 

187.,, to 3lst December, 187) ..........e0008 $6,1°3,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period........ $2,712, 2,058 05 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,2:7,477!3 
Si ian 
Fm Com pine nae be ptolowinn Ast Asset: ee > 
nit 
eCity, ity, Bank, and other Stocks. ++ 810,314,9401) 
Loans secured by Stocks and alg joooe B54 4.2001) 
~67,000 to 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mo: 
—_ and sundry — ey cinta ¢ due 


e Company, estima Bae 454,087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills E Reccivable.. eeesee 2,016,.60 50 
| ee Puehveccunecaeenen + 063,402 49 

intnecenanun 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16,919,940 40 &2 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the virst 
of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay. 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 
A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the sear ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the ith of April next, 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














TRUSTEES. 
J D, JONES, I IAM H. B, 
CHARLES DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
W. H. H. MOORE, FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT 

LEWIS CURTIS FRANCIS SKIDDY 
CHARLES H. TRUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES BRYCK, ROBERT L. STUART, 
DANIEL 8.MILLER, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

M. STURGIS ALEXANDER V.BLAKE, 
JOSIAH O. I SHAS. D. LEVERICH, 

ILLIAM E. DODGE, A H LEMOYNE, 
ROYAL T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE GRAY, 
Cc. AND, UND RLIES, 


Ww. 
JAMES LOW JUHN ELLIOT 
OHN D. HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


IMPORTANT TO THE CLERGY. 


Now me | the snail’ dei reasons vu re eit NN 
members of the. Pyvitis CLERG 

INSURANCE LEAGUES, pms to age and phys- 
ical condition, eo not only being discussed, but are 
forcing themselves upon the younger and more 
— members, in numerous and burdensome assess- 
ments, 


soce PROVIDENT SAVINGS “cece 


{Cnaronty, Cash Capital, invested in U 
) calls attention to the following advantazes $ which 
it offers to CLERGYMEN OFESSORS, and 
TEACHERS: 
1. Lower Rates, on account of Superior Longevity. 
2. Cash Surrender Values endorsed on Policies for 
Every Year. 
3. Yearly Renewable Policies, without new Medical 
Examination (to suchas desire them),ona New 
and Original Plan. 








surance among Pir TAME Ere 


WOOD, Secretary, No. 75 John Street, era ‘a 


Please address the Rey. G. 8. PLUMLEY, in charge 
of Clergymen’s Department PROVIDENT SA 
eg) Life Assurance Society, Western Union Build- 

ng, New cork, and say that you saw this in THE IN- 
DEPENDE NT. 


GEORGE WALKER, President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
S. E. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
ASSETS, _$5,000,000. 
OnGE w. An 





President 
ice eresident. 


; WILSON, mecy ‘and Treasurer. 
MMER, ‘Assistant Secretary. — 





THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 ee ihn NEWARK. 
- H. WELL, President. 
2 C. i . 6. FROST, Vic Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875.........c0ce0ee - $1, Soaest 8 
Liabilit: Bterestresenes cecccceccccs ose 
MIEN: Co scns taxovetasccuscersreaesiod 
— his Compan issues all kinds of @ olicies at equita- 
Attent! lon is also invi {teas 0 the Decennial 

Policy, which is practically an en@>yment sssurance 
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UNIVERSAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


17 and 19 Warren Street. New York. 
1814, - - - - - $4,386,769 76 


INCOME, 1875. 


Assets, December 31st, 





PV OUAIIUD cas Gaisiéis nas 00040. Seal ae utmnene Ram adusiah tiv cqe aceawannenes $3,159,454 69 

UMN Sean clae aaeae ccca<1ae secs WieERae cd Recgasemecqetestedaasee 281,484 34 
Frolic Ott Bale OF TIONG 5. ESTES US ence dslveas tveedcte 706 50 8,391,645 58 
$7,778,415 29 

EXPENDITURES, 1875. 

Death Claims and Endowments.............ccccescccccsccccccces $581,596 04 

Surremderdd «Polictes. 6. o065.6 5s HEE ok cect ieretisdesels 1,507,484 73 

Reinsurance. and: TARen ss 0:60 cicccicseri.cecdeddecepevesdeccedsen 11,594 89 

Divider da 10, StQGNOIAGrE. . wr:5, 0.0055 o's pisces ctedecgesccceccssncess 16,800 00 

Agency Expenses and Profit and Loss..........sccseeseeeseeeees 470,224 30 
OMCE EPONNON ese ces heeaddcsecdateovecescsseleashowe uedsecat 135,891 30 2,723,591 26 
$5,054,824 03 

ASSETS. 
Bonde amid MOmsCaes «ci o05 ats snicawiaiaess dardepecdscocccsggwesecs $2,528,569 50 
COTATI ooo c.oc ssccisicscs 0 6ip ce a sapledocs neitchsnsccoemidernes 138,500 00 e 

RCCUMEPEOMNEE ccc nccesses encqupepacagavscquchccccquanevuaaes 1,269,503 84 

NOG ee ee oc bectsa tenet cccece steele ee tesépeeboalaetecaaues 570,777 29 

a MM MOMONG its. cca Scciwitilesasa decodes ss ccsansepes asics 315,500 00 

Fe aie lia ani as Bed siaeds didlee's Soci ciaaet oy GONE Ohapsnaanigasaees 183,173 23 
hoe Balances and Office Furniture...........c.cceeeeeeceeees 48,800 17 5,054,824 03 

Add to the above: 

TRGVCNIGNITW Mite GF OTIS, occ cc ccc cceccccmcccegecevadacecaasws 13,750 00 

ACOCTUGCR TRUCK ORG ooo casicisg s scc5cccss ve cecccnce obiewiscthcees dato 167,176 23 
Premiums Deferred and Unpaid, net............eeeeeecereceeeees 255,885 27 436,811 50 


Assets, January Ist, 1876, - - $5,491,635 53 


LIABILITIES, 
WIPO BONNCRS tov cecer ss wba serccces secure teshinccesdcqdececs $104,992 00 
Reinsurance Reserve, New York Standard...........cccseeseeees 4,659,389 00 
Premiums Paid in Advance..........ceeeeeessececeees 6 Webs cidaiate 69,801 00 4,834,182 00 





Supls - - << © = = 


—_——_ 


$657,453 53 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PrEsIDENT. SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th st. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock, Bros. & Co. ae MARQUAND, 20 Nassau st. 
sen M. HALSTED, ’Prest. American Fire | GEO. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th st. 

s. Co. MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- | J. C. GOODRIDGE, 150 Broadwa 

at-Law ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall st. 

THOMAS] M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th st. eek GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 11 West 20th st. ROBT. A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th st. 





BURR WAKEMAN, Prest. Harlem Gas Co. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 21 East 60th st. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., 2 East 37th st. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
GEO. T. HOPE, Prest. Continental Fire Ins. Co. 








OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM WALKER, President. 


HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
CEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, Gereral Manager. 


& Co. 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 120 Broadway. 
HENRY J. FURBER, ViICcE-PRESIDEN. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, "SECRETARY. 
GEORGE L. MONTAGUE, ACTUARY. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Med. Ex 


SAM’L I. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No 185 BROADWAY. 
FoRTYy-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 
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LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


CHAS, M:HIBBARD, Actuary. 


E.W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 


JOHN F. COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 


JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK — 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist. 1876. 








Amount of Net Cash Assets,'Jan. Ist. 1875 $27,145,177 5! 


Revenue Account. 


Premiums and annuities.............seccececcccceceeeeseeeses $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrued............ceccecseeceenceeceees 1,870,658 34— 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 


7,939,661 15 





TOURGR WG GUM aig a Se cccnscncqcsdacacas dndisecgehomncaenqsoap $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances..,..... 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses............+++ 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees.............ceeesceeeeeesceee 87,591 26 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc.......... 280,114 08— 4,918,535 97 





$30,166,902 69 


Assets. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand..............++ $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $7,683,244.)......ccccsccecccccccecscccececs 7,154,191 05 
eek Rata a iis oh asian was sccammegnaye gy cncscoccagadvdes vive’ 1,820,240 53 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)..............+. 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 


on these policies amounts to $4,090,586)................5 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876............ cee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 463,269 64 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 
included in liabilitioes).....5....cccccccccccccccccccccccecs 105,341 54 
PB, TOR. os ons eninsccccces cece deceencecddeUcedevice 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. 1st, 1876, on investments............ 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 
Excess of market value of securities over COSt...........2ceeeeeceeeeeeeeees 479,052 95 





Cash Assets, Jan. (st, 1876 . . . .. 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876). 2. .......... $303,165 00 

Reported losses awaiting proof, etc............ecececeeccecees 144,598 66 

Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 

insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 

participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 

Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 

over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 

GMAT CUE at ec bcc cttc cccctse race ckcdasccqecannege 308,138 8I— 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus . . . ... $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 

—_———0———_ 
DURING; THE YEAR 17,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 
——_—_0-—_——_ 


$30,645,955 64 





TRUSTEES: a 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
WILLIAM BARTON, . C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. . 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


——— 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM Hl. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

ELL Superinten dent 0’ Agencies. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 

GEORGE WILKES, M. D Medical Examiners. 
CHARLES WIGHT M D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR FARMING. 





At the approach.of spring we are all medi- 
tating as to what erops we shall raise upon our 
fields the coming season, and, considering the 
low prices of almost all farm produce, it might 
not.now be.out of.place for us who are not 
necessitated by location to one epurse of crop- 
ping or one particular crop to consider whether 
we shall continue in the same old routine. The 
crops usually grown in the Western States, 
where land is cheap and soil comparatively free 
from weeds, can be produced at such a rate as 
to drive us entirely out of the market in regard 
to preduction for profit. 

Statistics show that our averages are lowerin 
Western New York than in the West, and many 
seem blind to the fact that to continue the same 
course of cropping year after year when this 
section was then “‘the West’? cannot be a 
profitable operation, in view of the mammoth 
grain crops grown in that newer country. We 
must alter our husbandry to this new condi- 
tion of things, and determine upon a higher 
and better system of farming ; have more in 
view a “large manure-pile’ than a nicely- 
painted house and barn. In this town of 
Odgen—one of the most productive townships 
in Monroe County, with land worth from $100 
to $200. per acre, most of it of the limestone 
order (and where clover can be grown ad libi- 
tum)—it occurs at some seasons of the year that 
we are destitute‘of any choice fat cattle, and our 
butchers, even for local trade, have to look 
elsewhere. Now, with the approaching demand 
that must inevitably come from England for fat 
cattle, sheep, and swine, to be cut up on the 
butcher’s block, to feed the millions on that 
wealthy but diminutive island, it surely be- 
hooves us, who live in the most productive 
part ofthis great continent and where we are 
but a comparatively short distance from the 
seaboard, to consider wellif we are not to be 
the first in the field to receive the benefit of this 
approaching profitable branch of husbandry. 
The recent account of one set of quarters, 
weighing 147 stone, selling in London for £39 
and some odd shillings (over $200 American 
money) must readily convince us of the profit 
to be attained by those who are disposed to feed 
none but choice steers. 

We are all willing to admit that for years 
past Indian corn has been marketable at a price 
below the cost of production here; and what a 
grand chance to brivg our farms up to a high 
standard of fertility! We must do away with 
the ‘‘ roaming at large’’ system, and substitute 
the stall, where the animal does not waste 
away its surplus fat to procure food for its own 
sustenance. I look upon the successful experi- 
ments of carrying fresh meat across the Atlan- 
tic as a perfect God-send to us, nationally. Any 
one who has ever been around the London 
docks and seen the immense amount of dam- 
aged Indian corn that arrives at that port will 
readily admit that more profit would attend its 
being fed here than to take the chances of its 
heating on the journey. When a cargo “off 
coast ’’ is offered on Mark Lane no sample is 
necessary, a8 no one would purchase unless 
at reduced rates, as the chances are equally 
in favor of its being damaged as of its being 
sound. 

The Agricultural Gazette says that the London 
market will warrant the shipment of 300 tons 
weekly, and this means 15,600 tons during a 
single year. This will completely revolution- 
ize our present poor-paying grain trade and 
leave those elements of fertility with us, in- 
stead of drawing the very life out of the soil. 
In fact, the advantages are manifold and some 
section of country will make this a specialty. 
Shall ours be the one ? 

—T. 8. Sturee, in “Country Gentleman.” 











GRAPE GROWING. 


WHILE we are here trying to get a grape that 
will be hardy, healthy, large, handsome, pro- 
ductive, and of good quality, some of the know- 
ing ones East and North astonish the natives 
with their marvelous productions with varie- 
ties that have been known for years. In the 
North they call all grapes hardy that will do 
when laid down and covered in winter. They 
say all grapes must be protected in winter. 
So farso good. Here that would be unneces- 
sary with certain classes, except in such win- 
ters as we have had in the last five years, when 
the very iron-clads suffered some. So far good, 
and if we are sure of crops we can afford to 
do this; but the summer is quite as likely to 
biast the crop as the winter is to kill or injure 
the vine. 

For some time past we have been contem- 
plating a canopy over some. of our pets, as a 
protection against mildew, and within a short 
time we got a letter from a Southern corre- 
spondent asking our advice on the subject. 
Laying his letter down, we next take one up 
that opens our understanding. Although a 
private letter and not to be made public for the 





present, we will venture a part of it without 
being personal (that is, we won’t give names). 
But the thing is entirely too good to keepa 
secret. 

It appears that in one instance, at least, these 
marvelous grapes, that have been described, 
have been grown under peculiar circumstances 
never mentioned—that is, trained against a 
high, tight board fence for each row of vines, 
with a capping on top, Now, wedo notfind 
fault with this, and no doubt many will try it 
now ; but itis hardly fair that those who de-. 
scribed and extolled these grapes never told us’ 
how they were raised. It would induce out- 
siders to buy these vines at an extravagant 
price, plant and treat them as other vines, only 
to be disappointed. 

That a eanopy and wall or board fence* will 
do the business we have no doubt; but how 
much would we have to get per pound for 
grapes to make it pay, if all this be necessary to 
produce them? Some years ago we were told 
that Wm. Saunders, of the Government gar- 
dens at Washington, grew, under this system, 
Jonas even larger than Dr. Grant’s picture 
represented it, while the latter was a remark- 
ably large bunch. We have before said that 
against a house-wall we have grown splendid 
foreign varieties, and expect to do so again, 
One thing is certain: we must endeavor to learn 
something to prevent mildew and rot, or we 
are doomed to disappointment with most varie- 
ties. Who knows but we may as well fall back 
on the Catawba, and succeed as well as with 
the scions of new ones, that. may do well fora 
few years and then fail also? We have not yet 
been answered the question whether observa- 
tions have not proven that overbearing has a 
tendency to make the fruit rot. Thereis, how- 
ever, a possibility of these diseases abating for 
afew years; thus giving courage to the wine- 
growers. The vine has been subject to failures, 
at times, from its earliest history, like all other 
fruits and, in fact, every growing crop that 
Mother Earth produces. It is such a noble 
fruit and has been cultivated from ancient 
times ; and we must try on, try ever, to make 
the best of it.—Colman’s “‘ Rural World.” 





SOUTHERN FARMING. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily Bulletin, 
writing from Atlanta, Ga., says : 

‘The planters have lost money and many of 
them are insolvent. A few more poor seasons 
and low prices will catse the race of planters 
to disappear from the state. 

“On the other hand, however, the farmers— 
those who hold the plow or ‘drive’—have 
made money. Their cotton has cost them from 
8to 10 cents a pound. They have made money 
and have, as a rule, laid away their profits. 
The farmers of Georgia are better off to-day 
than they have been since,the war. The cry of 
hard times does not come from this class; but 
from the bankrupt planters, who employ over- 
seers to look after their plantations, while they 
are living in the towns and cities and com- 
plaining of the hard times and low prices of 


eotton. The crop of this state is actually about 


10 per cent. short of last year. Southwestern 
Georgia is 20 per cent. short, whilst there are 
many counties in the middle and upper portions 
of the state that have made as much as last 
year. About 80 per cent. of the crop of this 
state has been sold, compared with ¥5 per cent. 
last year. In some portions of the state there 
is as much cotton on the farms as last year, 
while in others there is very little. 

‘* What will the total crop of cotton for the 
years 1875-76 be? There have been many esti- 
mates. The Washington Agricultural Bureau 
and the National Cotton Exchange both esti- 
mated the crop at about 3,850,000 bales last 
summer, whilst many planters said to make 
half a crop was impossible. Since the advent 
of the Grangers throughout the country it has 
become possible for the planters to combine 
and agree upon what report they shall make of 
thecrop. For instance, in the Georgia agricul- 
tural reports of last summerthey reported 
the number of cotton-growing counties as 
being in the following condition, as com- 
pared with a full average crop: 1, 30 per cent.; 
4, 45 per cent.; 15, 50 per cent.; and 16, 60 per 
cent. Here are 36 counties reported at but a 
fraction over a half crop.”’ 





THE GREENHOUSE. 


IF considerable moisture is not now kept in 
the greenhouse, red spider will soon make its 
appearance. It is easier keeping it from get- 
ting a beginning than stopping it when once it 
gets a firm foothold. Syringing daily such 
plants as are subject to its attacks should be 
attended to, carefully avoiding, however, any 
in flower. Azaleas are very subject to the at- 
tack of this pest, and when growing they are 
better to get a good syringing every morning 
and evening of clear days. Such plants as 
have the seed-vessels hanging upon them 
should have them cut off, as they deprive the 
plants of considerable nourishment when al- 
lowed to remain on. 
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Camellias wanted for early flowering next 
winter should be put into a little extra heat to 
mature the wood early. A grapery which has 
been started is the best place for them, where 
they can receive plenty of moisture and occa- 
sional syringings at the same time as the vines. 

Plants of Bignonia venusta past flowering 
should be cut well back and allowed plenty of 
time for making good growth, as upon the 
wood made this seasen are the flowers pro- 
duced next spring. Mealy bug being a great 
enemy to these plants, they require regular at- 
tention during their season of growth ; also 
abundance of water, and liquid manure once or 
twice a week is of great service to them. B. 
picta is now flowering freely. This is a beauti- 
ful climber ; but it is of no use for cutting pur- 
poses, as it is no sooner cut than it wilts, even 
when placed in water. 

Roses trained on the greenhouse rafters 
should be well syringed every morning, to pre- 
vent red spider. Any buds large enough for 
cutting are better cut before the plant is syr- 
inged, as the water is apt to destroy them when 
very open. Plants growing in beds require 
pienty of moisture and good large supplies of 
liquid manure, to keep them growing and flower- 
ing as late into the season as possible. Callas 
which have been kept back for Easter purposes 
should have heat and plenty of moisture. They 
require good, strong feeding to induce luxuriant 
growth.—™. Milton. 





SELLING THE OLD FARM. 


THERE isa constant buying and selling of 
farms going on from year to year in our coun- 
try. This restlessness on the part of the farmer 
and this desire to change a present location for 
another, one hundreds of miles off, is so fre- 
quently witnessed in our day that we cease to 
wonder at it. In the time of our forefathers, 
when a man was settled on a farm he commonly 
continued through life, and then left it for his 
son. In times gone by the same farm was first 
occupied by the grandfather and so on 
by the son and grandson. Then the good 
old homestead was reverenced and the occu- 
pancy of it was esteemed a great privilege. 
There was a satisfaction felt by the successor 
that his predecessor was his relative, cultivated 
the same fields, wandered by the same brooks, 
traversed the same hills, and ate of the fruit of 
the same orchard. Then there was a home 
feeling, home associations, and home attach- 
ments. Now the farmer looks more to his 
pecuniary gains, and when offered a large 
price for his land, hesitates not to sell. He 
quits his beautiful home, his well-cultivated 
acres, emigrates to the Far West,and com- 
mences a life of hardship that he never dreamed 
of. It can be safely said that where one man 
succeeds in this undertaking many fail. If he 
could only sell his new farm, how gladly would 
he hie back to the old home, now occupied by 
strangers, and the enclosure containing the 
graves of his kindred going to ruin. With the 
advent of spring, many will dispose of their 
farms and remove to a far-off country, to under- 
gothe privations and troubles incident upon 
establishing a home in a new country. Our ad- 
vice is to remain where youare. If you are 
comfortably off, be content to remain so. Do 
not exchange a certainty for an uncertainty, un- 
less powerful reasons are brought to bear upon 
you to seek a new settlement in a distant 
region. Stick to the old farm, for it has never 
failed you in the time of need.—N. EL. Home- 
stead. 

——— EE 

PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE IN 

MINNESOTA. 


Tue Minnesota commissioner of statistics has 
issued an interesting statement bearing on the 
growth of agriculture in that state. At the 
close of 1850 (one year after the organization of 
the Territory of Minnesota) it would appear 
there were only 157 farms, comprising about 
3,000 acres of land under cultivation. The 
approximate production that year was 1,400 
bushels of wheat, 6,000 of corn, and 16,000 of 
oats. The population at the close of 1875 was 
597,279, and the production of cereals as fol- 
lows: 31,475,000 bushels of wheat, 15,775,000 of 
oats, and 9,500,000 of corn. The amount of 
land now used for agricultural purposes is 
2,816,413 acres. Within the past ten years the 
population has increased 138 per cent, and the 
number of tilled acres 302 per cent. The fol- 
lowing table shows the agricultural progress of 
the state since the census returns of 1860: 


Increase 
1860. 1875. per et. 
Population..:.......00 ess». 172,022 597,279 = 247 


Number of farms.,......... 18,081 @,000 2% 


PRION, DONOR nckescoovsceccs 345,000 2,816,413 706 
Wheat, acres............00++ 115,000 =1,764,109 1,434 
Wheat, bushels....... So.edée 2,186,993 31,475,000 1,339 
Corn, acres. w..... weseseeeses 112,000 364,683 225 
Corn, bushels....... nirennaed 2,941,952 9,500,000 222° 
Oats, ACTCS.......sseeeneeeee 64,000 441,102 589 
Oats, bushels ....... na aa 2,176,000 15,775,000 625 
6 principal grains, acres... 305,500 2,622,324 758 
6 principal grains, bushels. 7,564,000 57,436,50) 559 


Value of wheatcrop...... ++ $1,192,845, $27,753,759 2,226 
Value of 6 principal crops.. $2,740,950 $36,588,450 1,284 





remarkable, and, together with the favorable 
condition of trade generally throughout the 
state, demonstrate the value of farming busi- 
ness when actively and carefully pursued. The 
area of the state in acres is 51,701,760, of which 
14,106,269 acres have not yet been surveyed by 
the United States. 
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JUTE CULTURE IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 


THE recent communication from our consul 
at Calcutta relative to the cultivation of jute 
has awakened an interest in the cultivation of 
the article in South Carolina, which promises 
favorable results. The communication referred 
to stated that the soil best adapted to the cul- 
ture of jute was arich alluvial soil, well watered 
or with heavy rainfall. Such qualities are just 
what are most prevalent in the soil of the low- 
lands of South Carolina, and, as the requisite 
“heat and dampness”’ prevail, there is no rea- 
son why experiments should not be attended 
with success. Our improved system of agricul- 
ture and superior implements ought to bring 
the cost of cultivation to a figure nearly as low 
as that in Australia, and if the soil is propitious 
there is no reason why jute cannot be produced 
at a profit. According to a respectable South 
Carolina authority, ‘“‘ Sea Island cotton sells ata 
beggarly price in comparison with the old rate, 
and the colored people, who cultivate their 
little patches and sell more than they make, are 
active competitors with the larger planters. 
The culture of rice is extremely costly, and to 
the natural risks are added the uncertainties of 
Federal legislation on the tariff. Somenew and 
profitabie industry is needed to revivify the low 
country and make it blossom as of old, and such 
= industry the cultivation of jute may prove to 

e. 


en Cie 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


THERE are more agricultural and horticul- 
tural societies and associations in this country 
thanin any other country of the world; in- 
deed, we may safely say than inal] the rest of 
the world. Still there is room for more, 
or, at least, for one more, which shall 
serve as a national association of the ag- 
ricultural interests, which, diverse as they 
are, haveacommon object. The new national 
society or association might be composed of 
representatives from all the state societies, and 
so become a national agricultural senate. 
Something like this has recently been formed 
in France. A Paris correspondent, in mention- 
ing the new association, says : 

‘A society younger and less famous than the 
French Academy, but of great practical im- 
portance, is now in session in Paris—‘ The So- 
ciety of the Farmers of France.’ This is only 
its seventh session ; but since it was formed, by 
M. Leconteux, a distinguished agriculturist, it 
has grown beyond all expectation. M. Drouyn 
de l’Huys was its first president and has re- 
mained in that office. The Society now num- 
bers more than 3,000 members (proprietors or 
tenant-farmers), with men well known in trades 
and in science. The aimis to use experience 
and observation for the common good, to es- 
tablish good methods, to do away with routine, 
to popularize progressive ideas. Prizes are dis- 
tributed. The programme of the daily sessions 
includes all matters which concern agriculture. 
The Society must do great service.”’ 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


Tue preference for colored cheese is one 
of the strangest commercial infatuations we 
are acquainted with. The Yorkshire people, 
shrewd as foxes in things generally, have a 
notion that plain cheese is not genuine, for some 
reason or other ; whereas, it is really the colored 
cheese that is not genuine. That is actually 
adulterated with annato, to produce the deep 
tint which they unwisely prefer. If these good 
people were to taste just a teaspoonful of an- 
nato, such as is used to color cheese with, we 
venture to predict they would eschew colored 
cheese for the future. However, this fallacy is 
gradually being extinguished. 


....-Might it not be wise and would it not be 
possible for us to free ourselves from our 
bondage tothe milkman? More especially as 
there seems no prospect of getting pure milk 
without adopting the Havana fashion of driv- 
ing the cow tothe door and milking the re- 
quired quantity before,our eyes, which in New 
York would be rather difficult. 


....The decline of the Granger movement in 
the Northwest is partly attested by its condition 
in Iowa, where there are 75 fewer lodges than 
there were one year ago. 

.... About 60,000 pounds Chicago cooked corn- 
beef are sold in Philadelphia every week and 
the consumption of the article is rapidly in- 
creasing. 








\'Phese figures show results that are certainly 





AGRICULTURAL. 
LILIES FROM JAPAN. 
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The Celebrated Eclipse Wind Mi 


Pump water from WELL, Srrtne or River, 
and force’ it to any height or locality, 
for H ARDEN, Barn or Srock 








ith no loose sections 
freeze up or get out of order. AWARDED 96 
Ist premiums. Illustrated Circulars free, 





NEW ROSES. 
MILLER & HAYES 


er 15,000 strong plants from 
their stock of 00 varieties. All 
he latest novelties and best old 
sorts, true to name, grown on 
their own roots, in’ 4,5, and 6- 








— pots. Ca eee sent on 
eipt of 3-cent stamp. 
5774 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EVERYTHING Seeds, b lements, Ma- 
chinery. a * Fertilizers. 
FOR THE New Catalogue, 200 [llus- 


trations, mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10-cent stamp, 


A,B. COHU, 


F A R M =" 19 WaTer St., N. ¥. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS. 


delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splen 
did oe of pty six for St thirteen for 





2. nd for Ne tive a tal f 
ws. ‘gratia, LidoPES, fs ERO 0 rH HOMAS, F 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, Wests Guenter Pa. 





ROCOASIER 
Commer. rae 
owes NURSERIES. 


pt dy a PRICE LJST, perdoz., 
vot Specialties 


d_ Plants, with f tom list 0 
oan Novel 
mental Catalogue, Detes Fruit Ceiplense. 6 cts. 
ree = customers, 

dress W. 8S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


PRAIRIE LANDS. 


The Last Chance for Good Agricultural Lands, on 
TEN YEARS’ CREDIT, at SIX PER CENT. Interest. 
Don’t run any risks, but go to a country that has been 
yes a BE GOOD. Send youraddress by POSTAL 
TON 1OWA,® md Fee a Wk eaectints and 
« N, i .. receive b cop owa an 
Nebraska Farmer, with CHAR’ F LANDS and 
LOW ROUND-TRIP RATES. 
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Send for MVe and Price Lists. 
Catalogues 10ce. Each. Price List Free. 


T. B. YALE & CO,, 
Nursery Established 1837. Rochester, N. Y. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


If you would have Nursery Stock of superior qual- 
ity, delivered on your premises in good dition 








If you wish to gow Vegetables for sale, read ’ 


+. Cardening for Profit! - 


If you wish to become a Commercial Florist, read 


Practical Floriculture] 


Gardening for Pleasure! 
PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 
Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


Sent free to all Applicants. 


Our large Illustrated Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175 pages, and containing 
colored plates, sent without cha: to purchase: 
of any of the above three books. ttoall othe 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


85 Cortlandt Street, New York. 




















Send 10 Cents for Catalogue, and you will 
receive 


“THE AMERICAN. GARDEN” 


(A Quarterly Magazine) for one year FREE 
BEACH, SON & CO., 
(Box 1320), 7 Barclay St. N. *y. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 





SOLE 


THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM., CONN. 





give your order to our agents, or address . 


R. C. CHASE & CO., Nurserymen, 
Agents Wanted. GENEVA, N. Y. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, zune Meal, Bone Flour. 


LIST BROTHE ERS 
New Y¥ - 5 159 Front ‘Street. 
actory, Newark, N. J. 
A ARs Farmers em Dealers are invited to send for 
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Holbrook’s ‘‘ New ator '’ Seed Drill 
\ cone all kinds of Vegetable Seeds with re 
\ he STANDARD machine. REMODELED for 
gt the best points ever rodeos Sim- 


$12.00 WAY ple, durabie, easiest PEN WHITE 
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. LUMMUS 
‘32'8.Market St. 





LANE & BODLEY, 
John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 


Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready tos po oe sone for our Dlustrated 











60,000 now in Use. 
Gir. leading Cultivator 





of this class, which has 
become a standard im- 
plement in all Corn-grow- 
ro ——. and is fast 
Seseming 8o for the cultiva- 

oa =e a and crops of 
WALKING ‘ge D Deere & Comp'y's 
CULTIVATOR! Plow Works, Moline, Til. 


Allen’s Planet Jr. 
SILVER. 
MEDAL’? 


Seed Drills and Wheel 
“sow like @ charm,” and 
times ut than the hand hoe often sai saving 
W polished steel blade, House HOE, perfected after ten 
wre ~eapawers 4 
ind sttghoold 



















this ’ 3. L ALLEN & Bo. Bole Sole ants. mie Fourth Se 
Phila., Fo rmnst haven Lavo Ageat in every Towa, 





SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No.1 Fertilizer. 


Itis [ase hag shown’ and Reliable. Nine years’ suc- 
coattal Eee shown it to ne of eons wry ® . oa 

Yo ice mod . Quality an lard guaran- 
teed. For further Ses punelbahers addre: 


race guar: Boston; or 
PHELPS. Windsor. 


PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE’S 
CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
on Maiden Lane), 76 South Street, N. Y 
Remit 10e. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 








SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE, 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


tions, ‘prepared with Dryer, et 
Can apply it. 
lon to a barrel or more. 
SAMPLE CARDS 


IT IS THE BEST WHITE LEAD, ZINC, and LINSEED OIL, in pro = . 
ce. READY FOR THE BRUSH. It is E ONI 

THOROUGHLY RELIABLE MIXED PAINT MADE. It works easily oa ine 

Pure White and every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 


with hundreds of references, sent freeon receipt of address. Ask 


for NATIONAL MIXED PAINT, If yourdealer does not have it, write direct to us. 


A SINGLE TRIAL WILL SATISFY. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT €0., 


P.-0. Box $951, 


68 Barclay St., New. York. 











8 ates Datta of ie op and Ti 
upe i in, 
Hang- 


mounted wish the 
es, Gar Houses, Fire 
‘Warranted, * 
“Tlustraved Catalogte sent Pree: 


VANDUZEN &TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t. Cineinaath 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


pubic fines which have Bie Pewee | = 
vi 
unequaled by any and a exceeding that of al. 


Peo. Address either or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
:kLY & COMPANY. 


PAINTS. 














> THE BEST PAINT 
‘aqTHOM AHL NI 





ANY SHADE FROM PURE WHITE TO JeT BLACK, AND, 
AS IT IS MIXED READY FOR USE, 


EVERY. MAN CAN BE HIS OWN. PAINTER. 


The incorporation of RUBBER in our paint makes 
it unequaled by any other. It is unaffected by change 
of tomporatare and is perfectly waterproof. It pre- 
sents the finest possible finish, will no crack or peel 
off, and is in every way the * Best Paint” for either 
inside or outside painting. Is from one-fourth to one- 
third cheaper and lasts three times as long as the 
poet lend : and oil paints. The almost unanimous ver- 

dict of the many thousands who have used our paint 
is tnat it is far superior to any other paint in use. 
Be sure that our TRA DE MARK (a fac-simile of 
which is given above) is on every roa cll 

The eee a of and demand for our 

has nece tated the establishing of “* Branca 


ries.” as oo 
No. 506 West street. New rae ; 
AP, wo, No.9 a 


West Van Buren street, C 
Soaeh Third ~~ iim ie — ney At 3 
ie Depot a a, No. % 
North Liberty street, Gellert fia’ ‘ 
SAMPLE CARD AND PRICK-LIST SENT FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
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colors, BOILER and ie 
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MEDICAL. 


eiipill A Boe : = 


never fails to give a good petit rind 
and Bw tw the liver 3 ‘primitive health 
- Itis the best re 
Lous of Apatite, Sourness Se ioe Ben, 


Liver aint, 
Biliousness, Jaundice. Consumption, ‘Scrofuls, Ca- 
h, Rheumatism. sipelas, Salt Rheum, Fever 





and Ague, General Debi ity, Nervous Headache, and 
Female Diseases. 

ie REWARD 
was for three offered for any case 0: 


@ above 
diseases whic Peould not be cured by Clerk's “Ante 
et druggist in the United 
80 y nearly ever e Un 
tes. Price $1 per bottle. 
R. C. & C. 2 CLA 
Cleveland, O. 





IRWEIN is the name ot a new PJ Dat 
y a partipulnr'y wabusblo tx’ anthems henieteie, 
uary as cularly valuable in ca’ -_ ~ 
and all itecioen of th e throat and lungs—those 
public speakers—and aoa several cases of cure. 
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has no equal; and when used wi 
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Is also 8 & cure 
rh, Bronchitis, Asthma—even 
Comsumeh jon ldgen attending 
school should never without the 


pf send Inhaler oo: 4 
our months’ use, mail, 
"Si BS; terme, 
Small size, $1. 3D $1.50; with 
Medallions, 25 cen 
Send for Miastrated rcular. 
P. GLEASON, jeter, 
20 West Bieton Street, 


pa th 


only com % 
i for 








Price, $2.50 and $5 each: 
Fo ets, etc., ad- 
r rs 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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—— hos trortherr 
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eeeaen s made from animal 
vines 2 soester, which are Hable tostimulate the brain 


he di ive © it embraces in its 
slementary co douteiniiion veers 


WHICH MAKES mt BONE AND MUSCLE: 

‘THAT WHICH MA 

THAT WHICH IS Easy OF DIGESTION—NEVER 
CONSTIPATING ; 

THAT WHICH IS KIND AND FRIENDLY 
TO THE BRAIN; 

AND THAT WHICH ACTS AS A’PREVENTIVE OF THOSE 

INTESTIN AL DISORDERS INCIDENTAL TO 





CHILD! D. 
And, while it would be difficult to conceive of any- 
thing ‘im Food or Desert more creamy and delicious, 
or more PEVERS, PULMON DON Y COMPLA as oo aliment in 


NTS, 
DYSPEPSIA, Tin “SYSTEM, 
its rare medicinal excellence ‘ = Intestinal Dis- 
DISET, CHRONIC D. DIARRA, AND 
RA INFANTUM, 
has been am proven. 
See Circulars for Testimonials. Sold by Druggists 
generally. Wholesale Depot, 
JOHN CARLE & sO 
153 Water Street. cor. Maiden Lane, 2 New york. 








TRADE MARK. 


BRONCHINE, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, Coughs, Colds, and 
Chronic Affections of the Throat. 


Rly Mesa fecterss Cy, 


46 BEAVER STREET, New York. 
FOR SALE AT RETAIL BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read Certificate from Commodore Vanderbilt. 
New York, October 21st, 1875. 
Relief Manufacturing Co.:—I have much pleasure 
= apy your ey for Coughs, = 
kpown as Bronchin { have used it in m 
family, tom satisfaction, 1 and consider it entitled t to 
public confidence. . VANDERBILT. 
Testimonials from = Sas gentlemen also 
in possession of the 
on  HEWETT, N. <1) ae ALEX. 5 ak a 
ELL, Milwaukee; Gro. J. F 
L. K. . JEROME, Esq., N. ¥4 Sours ¢ CATLIN’ “3r., Esq., 
N. Y.; LUTHER C, CLARK, Esq., N. Y. 
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JELESO WATER 
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vated cases of Dyspepsia, Nervousness, and General 
Debility. It is simple, harmless, and pleasant to 
r= f used as a gargie in its pure state, on the 
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diseases, it works like magic. It arrests the progress 
of and cures such compiaints in + than twenty- 
four hours. It will ——_ alleviate or entirely cure 
_ the worst cases of 

Eczema and all other ee of the skin, Prickly 
Heat, potccutans by Ivy, —— or Oak are quickly 
cured by the wee of Jeleso Water. We will Sosrand 
three bottles of the medicine to any part of the 
ort States, free of expressage, on receipt of the 

ce, $1 per bottle. Send for Circular, containing 
testimonials and ——, 

For sale by all Druggists by 


WARREN & co, Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P.O. Box 8880. 
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LARGEST SURGICAL INSTITUTE IN AMERICA. 
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SENT FREE, 


Samples of CLOTHS, FASHION CUTS, etc., 
with full directions for ordering 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods 


by mail, with certainty of a fit, on application, by 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 
(A. FREEMAN, la. of Freeman & Burr), 
CLOTHIERS, ; *,,.BRVRM 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO CLERGYMEN. 


Wameutta Muslin Shirts to order, at $24 per dor. 


Please mention seeing advertisement in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 


CRANDALL’S PATENT 


CARRIAGE FOR 1876. 








Beauty, Comfort, Durability, and Economy 
n 

Its form enables a child to sit or recline at ease 

without pillows mowed Ly _ without straps. Can be 

used as a swinging s no more than other 

styles, and Ta dackered ones an Gir. 

TMBrown 


riage made, - 
ter Prices and righ £6 Jan 7 
—, | 


182 Fulton’ eceet Brooklyn. N. Y. 


FRENCH nent MILL STONES. 








SIZES 0: 
PORTABLE MILLIS, 


=<FOR 
FARM, FEED, AND GRIST WORK. 
MILL MACHINERY, Beane, SHAFTING, 
PULLEY. 


WATER WHEELS, 


DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTH, 
MILL SUPPLIES. 
&3™ Send for Catalogue to 


JOHN T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo,N. ¥. 
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Dr. Garratt’s Electric Disk, 
<< _. & wonderful flexible disk-pad, if worn 
GA by night or day, self-applies a s0ft, 












focal Weakness, Pains, Lameness, 

# lungs, back, joints, stomach, kidneys, 
@: an@ other organs. Best, $2.50: Ohil- 
dren’s, $1. Sold by Druggists. Sent by 


mail by A. C. Garratt, M, D (Electrician), 
6 Hamilton Place, Bosto: a: oe . 








EVERY PURCHASER A REFERENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN, | 


The Best Cabinet OrganM anufactured. 





PROFESSIONAL L MUSICIANS 


commending it for its purity and sweetness of tone, volume of power, Picknese of response, beauty of de- 
sign, and thoroughness of construction. The Company employ the BEST SKILL known in the manufacture 
of Reed Organs; and. with every invention necessary to the production of the best class of work at the min- 
imum cost, they produce an instrument unrivaled, and at prices as low as it is ible for first-class 
y= a — Organs are of great variety and style, bend vadapred for use in the Parlor, Churches, Schools, 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR A TERM OF 5 YEARS. 


Mustrated Catalogues sent free to any part of the country. 
—O— 


THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO., 


1299 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





MILK OF MACNESIA 











and milklike smoothness of this preparation renders it very val- 
no Soaring on to induce them ~*~ vake it. 
on the and will actas a laxative, when 
4 —~+ to females. 
ects bad taste in the mouth and renders impure 
is Ay Hy) will find it of such real 
sale by all druggists. 
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Our weaving capacity is 
now 5,500 CORSETS 
daily, or a yearly 
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made. ist. Becduse they are , 
perfect in fi hile flexible 
té6 the natural movements of = 
theform, 2d, Theyaresty Ee 
cote d luxurious F 


stay properties are unappro.- 
| ached. Our new improved 
qualities have one of the 
labels here printed in Gold 
and Black—take no other—— 
cut these out and compare 
—beware of counterfeits— 
The perfect form which our . _ 

goods have, was never produced by weaving, until. the invention of our 
Wonderful PATENT Loom, while their superiorty is attested by the Gold 
and Silver Médals awarded us, as well as the continually increasing 
demand. If your dealer does not, keep them, send for our circular. 


* UNITED STATES CORSET CO,, 
NEW YORK. P. 0. ROX, 4928. 


W. &B. DOUCLAS, | 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


., .. Branch Wareh 
“and 87 John st.. 
and 197 Lake st., 
MANUFA 
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MILLERS. FALLS CO. 


74 Chambers. Streét, New-York. 
2 (Cainer & Brogiwey.d 
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MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER'S 
WHITE VESTS 


AND 


BLUE FLANNEL SUITS. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD.. 


Specially adapted to the requirements of first-class 
merchant-tailoring trade. Orders rt, i ee 
and 


country upon request. oe oe 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
BOSTON. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 











FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Trade mm Bark. 


ELE "y by By Fading Bestores” 


Factories, Middletown, 
. Liaaieieom, 13 John Street. N. Y. 
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CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 








ARE MATCHLESS. 
$8 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


FURNITURE. | 


LARGEST FACTORY IN NEW ENGLAND. 
THE LARGEST STOCK, 
THE BEST STYLES, 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 
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nitare besene 


Tovanerastea facilities for 
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Get the GENUINE! Séwarte of Imitatiens ! 
THOMSON’S PATENT 
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ped Corset. § ey are 
For by first-cl dealers everywhere % 
THOMGON. LANGDON ‘& ae N.Y. 


po! ‘and Patentees for the U. 8. 
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